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PREFACE. 



Among the number who, in public Seminaries, 
have opportunities of perusing the best English, 
Grecian, and Roman Histories, few will be found 
who retain even the leading facts, unless those 
who superintend their education have sufficient 
leisure to converse with each separately, and lead 
them to a habit of reflection and observance for 
themselves. This, however, where the attention 
is necessarily divided among many, cannot always 
be effected. To obviate therefore, in some degree, 
this inconvenience, the following Questions were 
compiled, — not as substitutes for, but as guides 
to history. They are intended to awaken a spirit 
of laudable curiosity in young minds, and, as they 
may again be divided and subdivided at pleasure, 
they will serve as Exercises for the ingenuity both 
of pupil and instructor. The Editor, having pre- 
viously tried their utility in promoting these ends, 
submits them to the inspection of a discriminating, 
but ever generous public ; and whatever be its 
final decision, (wishing neither to deprecate cen- 
sure nor to court applause,) vnll remain satisfied 
with having meant well to the best interests of 
the rising generation. 

CROFTON-HALL, 

MBAB WAKEFIELD. 



PREFACE TO PINNOCK'S EDITION. 



In preparing the present Edition for the press^ 
no expense or trouble has been spared. The In- 
troductory portion of the work is entirely new, and 
it is hoped will be regarded as a valuable addi- 
tion. It contains a general outline of ancient 
Geography and History, together with biographi- 
cal notices of some of the most celebrated charac- 
ters of antiquity. After its perusal, the pupil's 
mind will be prepared for the Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions that follow. These have been, in some of 
the chapters, re-arranged with greater attention to 
the chronological and general order of events and 
circumstances. To effect this, it was necessary, 
occasionally, to introduce new matter, and con- 
dense the old. All practical teachers will admit 
that judicious repetition is necessary in the instruc- 
tion of youth, and therefore desirable in School- 
books. In conformity with this view, several of 
the leading incidents of history are mentioned 
more than once ; but when repeated, each fact is 
uniformly presented imder different associations. 
There is another novel feature in the present edi- 
tion, which it is hoped will render it more useful 
than its predecessors, both to the pupil and the 
teacher : a new series of Questions for Examina- 
tion has been appended to each chapter or section, 
by way of supplement to those incorporated with 
the text, which will not only serve to elicit a more 
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perfect knowledge of the subject, but secure a 
thorough examination of the pupil on the re- 
spective contents. 

As Ecclesiastical History jdelds in importance 
to no other department of knowledge, it has been 
succinctly and impartially sketched, in connexion 
with those portions of general history, particularly 
that of the Middle Ages, with which it is associ- 
^ ated. An entirely new chapter has also been 
I devoted to the modem history of all the nations 
of Europe, and the whole has been brought down 
to the date of publication ; thus completing an 
entire course of History, blended with Geography, 
&c., from the earliest periods to the present date. 

The importance of Astronomy seemed to require 
that it should be treated of more fully ; a clear 
and concise Epitome of its elements has therefore 
been given in a separate section, with several en- 
gravings, as being not only useful, but impressive. 
The dates have been compared with the best 
' authorities, and corrected. The accentuation of 
the more difficult classical and other proper names, 
together with glossaries of the less familiar words 
of the text, have been added, to obviate the ne- 
cessity of frequent reference to a dictionary ; and 
the whole has been enriched with nimierous maps 
and illustrations. 

The various additions and improvements above 
enumerated can only be appreciated by an exa- 
mination of the work itself, which is sent forth in 
the confident expectation that it will secure the 
approval and patronage both of schools and pri- 
vate families. 



^pular Mi(yck% for l^ome anlK Sbcj^ool Sbucatdm, 

Br W. PINNOCK, 

AUTHOR OF PINNOCK*S CATECHISMS, &C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



1 ConcatenA'tlom, t. a series of links; 

successioii of causes and effects. 
10. Gnda'tion, t. regular progress ; step 

by step. 
IS. Serolu'tion, t. change in the state 
or government of a country. 
Conrnl'sions, t. irregular and vio. 

lent motions. 
InTes'tigate, v. to search out. 
18. Ines'timable, a. yery Tslnable; be. 
yond all price. 



19. Illu'sion, «. false appearance; error. 

20. Fio'tion, t. a thing feigned or in- 

vented; a falsehood. 
2S. Adula'tion, t. flattery. 
S3. Phenom'ena, t. extraordinary ap. 

pearances in the works of Nature. 

24. Misapplica'tion, s. putting to % 

wrong use or purpose. 

25. niustra'tion, «. makmg manifest 
Devel'opement, t. unfolding, folly 

explaining. 



^ 1. Among the yarious branches of learning ^hich ex- 
dte cnriosity, and adyantageousbr store the memory with 
Qsefal knowledge, Geoorapht, History, Biography, and 
Astronomy obtain the most distinguished mnk. 

2. Experience eyery day conyinoes ns that no part of 
learning affords as so mnch wisdom upon such easy terms 
as the stady <^ these sciences; eyery step we take only 
serves to increase onr ardour : we here profit by the expe- 
rience of others without sharing their anxiety and toil ; and 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

in a very short period these studies, in a more particular 
manner, are cultivated with pleasure, and become an agree- 
able relaxation. 

3. One of the most distinctive characters of History is, 
that let us turn to any part, we shall find a rich field of 
pleasure and instruction. But if particular histories afford 
such valuable fruits, what must be the advantages accruing 
from general history ! 

4. Particular history gives us the picture of one country, 
one nation, one individual ; general history paints all na- 
tions, all ages, all mankind. 

5. As in Geography we can have no just idea of the si- 
tuation of one country without knowing that of others, so 
in History it is in some measure necessary to be acquainted 
with the whole, thoroughly to comprehend a part. 

6. There is, though sometimes concealed, a constant con- 
catenation in events by which they produce each other, and 
without a knowledge of all the circumstances, they cannot 
be comprehended separately and singly. 

7. The rise of one kingdom is often brought about by the 
political defects of some other ; thus the arts and learning 
of succeeding states take a tincture from those count]:ies 
from whence they were originally derived. 

8. Some nations have been applauded for plans of govern- 
ment, which an acquaintance with general history would 
have shown were not their own ; while others have been 
reproached for barbarities that were not natural to them, 
but the result of erroneous imitation. 

9. Thus, no one part of the general picture can be tho- 
roughly conceived alone ; but by taking in the whole at one 
view, we can trace everj cause to its remotest source, 
observe how far every nation was indebted to its own efforts 
for its rise or decline, how far to accident or the particular 
circumstances of the adjacent countries. 

10. We may here trace the gradations of its improvement 
or decay, mark in what degree conquerors introduced refine- 
ment among those they subdued, or how far they conformed 
to the soil and put on barbarity. 

11. By such reflections as these, and by applying the 
transactions of past times to our own, we may become more 
capable of regulating our own private conduct, or directing 
that of others in society. 

12. Hence it will be observed, that it is far preferable ta 
acquire a knowledge of general History rather than a part ; 
so, in like manner, the study of Geography should comprise 
the whole world rather than a particular country or province. 

13. What an interesting object must it be, to behold men 
in their first solitary and divided state, naked, and living 
upon the wild roots and fruits of the woods ; thence gradu- 
ally approaching to familiar intercourse by the mutual ties 
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of pleasure and necessity; and after a time, into little 
societies : 

14. To see societies extend and grow up into considerable 
states, empires rise and flourish, and after having reached 
the summit of power and greatness, and threatened de- 
struction to one half of the world, sink into decay, in order 
to rise again in a variety of states, which, in their turn, 
blaze awhile, and then are extinguished ! 

15. Through those numberless roTolutions and perpetual 
convulsions which strike the spectator's eyes, the statesman 
examines the several springs of governments, their imperfec- 
tions and advantages, their power and weakness ; he inves- 
tigates the progress of empires, the principles by which they 
were raised, and the remote causes of their declension and fall. 

16. The legislator considers the infinite variety of laws 
which are presented to his view, the motives that introduced 
them, and the advantages and misfortunes which they pro- 
duced : the good man cherishes and strengthens his mind 
by the bright examples set before him ; he sees virtue re- 
warded in glory and honour, and vice severely punished in 
the infamy with which the name of every tyrant is branded. 

17. The scholar and artist follow the footsteps of genius, 
trace her efforts and discoveries, her errors and progress, 
the reason why arts flourished in one country and deserted 
others. But the philosopher finds an advantage still more 
estimable and universal. 

18. In whatsoever sphere of life we are placed, nothing is 
more necessary than a good and happy judgment ; it is this 
inestimable blessing winch alone enables us to discern the 
genuine face of truth among the many delusive images of 
fiction. 

19. The citizen, who reads only the history of his own 
times and nation, is too apt to imagine that the sentiments 
which he sees adopted there, are alone just and rational. 
He is blind to the causes that strengthen this illusion ; self- 
love, prejudice in favour of his country and the age he lives 
in, the numberless testimonies which natter and approve of 
public opinions, habit and custom, — all, in short, persuade 
him that the manners and notions where he resides must 
prevail every where, and have been respected and esteemed 
m all ages. 

20. General History, by laying open to view every 
age and country, shows objects in a very different light : it 
unfolds a multitude of fictions, which time lias at length ex- 
posed; it exhibits the most absurd fables, that had been 
respected as truths by the wisest nations; it shows him 
sentiments more rational and sublime, more worthy of 
attention, fedth, and credit, which after flourishing long in one 
part of the world, at length are buried in silent contempt, 
hvLt again revive in another. 

B 2 
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21. It is. by this clear light that a rational being diseovers 
the yanity of those absurd fictions by which he has been 
deceived ; ^ and by shaking oif these false acquisitions he 
attaches himself to truths, which he sees floating on the wide 
ocean of error and illusion. Universal History presents an 
infinite variety of the most useful, striking, and instrnctive 
information. 

22. Nothing can be more conducive either to our improve- 
ment or pleasures, than to review the vast theatre where 
we ourselves are performers, — to converse with those who 
have been great and famous, — to condemn the vices of men 
without fearing their resentment, and praise their virtues 
without conscious adulation. 

23. By Geography we acquire a knowledge of the for- 
mation and structure of the earth, its figure and size, its 
several parts, together with all meteors, and various other 
phenomena, as earthquakes, volcanoes, &c. By this study 
we may traverse, in idea, the whole world, and without 
removing from our home ; and 

24. By Astronomy we acquire a knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; and by which, 
also, we are taught to know how to calculate the duration of 
times and of seasons. 

25. But of all historical information, the history of Man 
affords, in a supreme degree, the union of instruction and 
amusement. Hence this subject has been always considered 
as one of the most valuable studies to which youth in parti- 
cular can be directed ; it also further points oat the rewards 
of diligence and application, and the misery and disgrace 
which generally accompany idleness, and the misapplication 
of time and talents. 

26. The many advantages to be derived from the study 
of Biography are so obvious and well known, that it re- 
quires little illustration. Its chief object is the develope- 
ment of personal character; and, consequently, is a good 
companion to History. It sets before us the advantages of 
temperance, sobriety, and truth; of honour, honesty, and 
justice ; and excites in us a desire to imitate the actions of 
all virtuous and good men ; at the same time it warns us 
against die approach of evil. 



Q^eiHons for Examination. 

1. What subjects are said to claim the most distinguished rankt 
2. Of what does experience convince us t In what do we profit by 
studying History! 3. What is one of the most distinguishing 
characters of History t 4. What does particular History give us t 
What general t 

5. In what manner is History similar to Geography t 6. What 
is sometimes concealed t 7. What. takes a tinctote firom other 



eoimtiies t 8. In what mumer hsve mitiimf • been erroneoiMly 
applauded 1 9. In iHiat manner must a general picture be viewed 1 
. History I (Hographjl 10. How can we trace the gradations of 
imprarement or decay 1 11. What may we attain by such reflections 
SB these 1 12. What do you obserre further by these reflections 1 

13, 14. What becomes an interesting object in the study of His- 
tory 1 15, 16. What do statesmen learn by studying History! legis- 
lators 1 17. What do the scholar and artist follow 1 18. What qua- 
lification is of great importance in life 1 19. What does a good 
judgment enable us to observe t to perform t 20. What does gene- 
ral History open to Tiewl 21. How do we discover the absurdities 
<tf fiction t 

23. What do we learn by Geography 1 24. Astronomvl 26. What 
is the object of Biography t What does it set before us t What does 
it excite t 



CHAPTER II. 



1 Brthm p tl oa, «. nasom, release; 16. M</iisrdij, «. the government of a 

porchawe <y God's frvonr by the single person; empire, 

death of Christ. 18. TnuMU'tion, $. removal ; change ; (in 

IS. Arn)itrat7, a. depending on no rule ; the Scriptnral sense) passing from 

ciqraicions ; despotic. earth to heaven without suffering 

18. Pri'mitive, a. from the be^nning. death. 

1. What is the first and most important of our duties? 
To acquire a knowledge of ourseWes, and the Great Anthor 
of our existence. 

2. From what source may this knowledge he deriTod? 
The BiBLBy which contains the history of the Creation of 
the world, the Fall and Redemption of mankind, and 
makes us acquainted with the attributes of Gob. 

8. What IS the world? The globe or earth on which 
we dwell. 

4. What is the first event in the history of the world ? 
Its creation hy the Almighty. 

6. How lonff is it from the creation of the world to the 
Tear of our Lord 1850? 5854 years. The 4004 ^rears 
oefore the hirth of Christ heing added to the years since, 
wOl make the nrnnher required ; namely, 5854. 

6. What are the several sciences that give us a description 
of the world ? History, Chronology, Geography, Biography, 
and Astronomy. History is a relation of past events; 
Chronology points out the time they happened; Geography 
marks the places where; Biography is the history of the 
lives of men ; Astronomy descrihes the heavenly hodies, — 
tlie sun, moon, planets, and stars. 

7. What have you to observe further of these sciences ? 
That they are among the most useful as well as the most 
interesting branches of all human knowledge, and that 
there is not a child of Adam but should learn them ; for 
by these we trace the origin of things and of nations, with 
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the progress of discoTery, and the advances of mankind in 
arts, commerce, and civilization. 

8. How is History divided ? Into ancient and modem, 
sacred and profane. Ancient history is an account of the 
world before the birth of our Saviour ; modern history is an 
account of the world since that time : some writers, however, 
make ancient history extend to the fall of the Roman empire. 
Sacred history is that which is contained in the Old and 
New Testaments; profane history gives us an account of 
the rise and fall of nations, and relates the actions of par- 
ticular persons which are not noticed in the Bible. 

9. Are there any other divisions of History ? Yes ; 
history may also be said to be divided into civil or political, 
which relates to wars, treaties, kingdoms, and states ; eccle- 
iiasticcH, to religion and the church ; and fabuUms, or that 
which is mixed up with fables. 

10. What is Chronology ? Chronology is a science which 
treats of the measuring and divisions of time, and enables 
us to ascertain the periods of events : it consists of two parts, 
the first treating of the measurement of time ; the second 
fixing the dates of the various events recorded in history, 
and arranging them according to the order in which they 
happened. 

11. What is an era? A fixed point of time, at or near 
which som6 remarkable event has happened, from whence 
a series of years is computed ; as, from the Creation, the 
Deluge, the Birth op Christ, &c. 

12. How are those eras arranged or disposed? Their 
order is quite arbitrary. The principal are the foUovnng : 
1. the Creation; 2. the Deluge; 3. the Call of Abraham; 
4. the Departure or Ex'odus of the Israelites from Egypt ; 

6. the Bunding of the Temple ; 6. the Destruction of Troy ; 

7. the first Olympiad ; 8. the Building of Rome ; 9. the 
beginning of the reign of Nabonas'sar, kin^of Babylon ; 10. 
the Julian era ; 11. the Hegi'ra, or flight of Mahomet ; with 
many others that have been used or continue in use among 
different nations. The Christian era, which commences 
at the birth of Christ, is in use among all Christian nations. 

13. Mention the dates of these eras respectively, before 
and after the birth of Christ. The Creation, 4004 years 
B. G. ; the Deluge, 2349 years B. c. ; the Call of Abraham, 
1921 years B.C.; the Exodus, 1491 years B.C.; the Build- 
ing 01 the Temple, 1012 years B.C.; the Destruction of 
Troy, 1183 years B.C. ; the first Olympiad, 776 years B.C. ; 
the Building of Rome, 753 years B. c. ; the Reign of Nabo- 
nassar, 747 years B.c. ; the Hegi'ra, a.d. 622. 

14. Into what periods is History commonly divided before 
the birth of Christ? T\lq first period is from the Creation 
of the world to the Deluge, about 1656 years ; the second is 
from the Deluge to the calling of Abraliam, 428 years ; the 
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third is from the calling of Abraham to the law given by 
Moses, 430 years; the fourth is from tbe biw given by 
Moses to the taking of Troy, 308 years ; the ilfth is from 
the taking of Troy to the building of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem by Solomon, 171 years ; the sixth is from the building 
of the temple of JerusisLlem to the foundation of Rome, 259 
years ; the seventh is from the foundation of Rome to tlie 
beginnine of the reign of Cyrus, the first kin^ of Persia, 1 93 
years; the eighth is from Cyrus to the birth of Christ, 
560 years. 

15. What were the four great monarchies of the antients ? 
The Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. 

16. Are these the only great nations of antiquity ? No. 
History acquaints us with several others, which were of 
very considerable importance: namely, the Egyptian, a 
power of high rank ; the Chinese, one of the most ancient ; 
the Median ; and the Parthian, which for a long time made 
head against the Romans. 

17. whence do we acquire a knowledge of the period from 
the creation of the world to the Deluge ? The only account 
we have of the world before the flood is given by Moses in 
the book of Genesis. 

18. What are the principal events there recorded relative 
to this period ? The creation of the world, showing man in 
his primitive state ; the fall of Adam and Eve ; the murder 
of Abel by Cain, his brother ; the translation of Enoch to 
heaven, on account of his piety ; the corruption of mankind 
and the general deluge, announced to Noah one hundred 
and twenty-five years before it happened ; the preservation 
of Noah and his family in the ark, and the destruction of 
all the rest of mankind. 



^^ For the better understanding of the several chapters, and the 
numerous historical questions of this work, it is not only necessary^ 
but of importance^ that the Geography of the several countries in vshich 
these events have happened should be well understood, without which, 
indeed, the greater portion will be very difficult of attainment, and in 
.many parts not to be comprehended. The folUnoing Outline of the 
History and Geography of the Ancient World, compiled expressly by Mr, 
Pinnock for this Improved Edition, will form a suitable preparation 
/or the questions propounded in MangnaU, 
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CHAPTER IIL 
AeogtaplftS ^^^ ?9Utors of tj^e flnrimt SSotlH. 

18. Pas'toral, a. rural ; like shepherds. | 19. En'terprise, $. a great or ardnotit 
M. Appella'tioii,«. name; title. | undertaking. 

1. The principal coimtries of the world, as known to the 
antients^ere Babylo'nia, Ass/ria, Mesopota'mia, Arme'nia, 
Me'dia, Persia, Par thia, Canaan or the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Phceni'cia, Sy'ria, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Carmage; 
all of which are represented in the light part of the map 
annexed ; bnt the dark parts at this peiiod were unknown. 

2. The first kingdom in the world was Babylonia, followed 
by Assyria, which comprised Assyria Proper, Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, Media, &c. 

3. Mesopotamia was that part now called Diarbekir, in 
Amatic Tnrkey. It was so named from its being seated be* 
tween the riyers Enphra'tes and Tigris, having Assyria 
Proper on the east ; Armenia on the north ; Syria on tlie 
west ; and Babylonia on the south. The term Mesopota- 
mia signifies a country lying between two riyers ; so tiiat 
this name may be giyen to any country that has such a 
situation, whateyer the riyers may be that inclose it. Hie 
name, in its most extensiye sense, comprised the whole of 
the district between the rivers, including Babylon. 

4. This country is much celebrated in Scripture from 
haying been the original seat of mankind, both before and 
after the Deluge : and because it gave birth to Heber, Na- 
hor, Terah, Abraham, Sarah, Re^kah, Rachel, Let^ and 
to the sons of Jacob, all of whom are prominent characters 
in Scripture. 

5. Its more ancient name was Aram, or Pa'dan-Aram, 
(Gen. zxviii. 2.) so called because it was first peopled by 
Aram, the father of the Syrians. It includes the *^ Pliung 
of Shinar," now Sinjar, and answers to the modem Alge» 
zira. 

6. The original inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia 
were called Aramseans, from their progenitor — Aram. In 
the time of David, B.C. 1060, this country was divided 
into several petty kingdoms, the chief of which, as noticed 
in the Scriptures, are 

1. Aram Naharaim, — Syria of the two rivers, or Me- 

sopotamia. 

2. Aram Zobah, — supposed to be the territory of 

Nislbis, in Assyria, 
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3. Aram Hamath, — ^territory of Hamath, the Rain 

of the Orontes. 

4. Aram Damesek, — Plun of Damascus. 

5. Aram Maachah, — Canton of Abile'ne. 

6. Aram Rehob, — Canton of Trachoni'tis. 

7. Padan-Aram is supposed to haye designated Me- 

sopotamia. 
7. It formerly contained the ancient cities, Ur, Haran, 
Babylon, and Nineveh. It was afterwards seized by the 



THB ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 




EST TO THB MAP. 



E 2. the city of Enoch, in the land of Nod. 
H S. the coiintry of Havilah, now fuming 



part of Arabia. 
A. Mount 



H I. the HiddekeL 
B 1. the Enphratee. 
G. the OihoD. 

P. the Pison. A. Sfount Ararat, seated in Armenia. 

The abore Mvp represents the AntedOuvian World, so far as we are made 
acquainted with it in Scripture. The term antediluvian is so named from the 
Latin words ante, before, and diluvium, a deluge. The names marked with a 
star, and those on the black ground, are countries since the Deluge. 

How far the antediluvian world extended we are not informed. According 
to Moses, the Gcurden qfBden was situated between the four rivers, Euphrates, 
Uiddekri (now the Tigris), Pison, and Gihon, as denoted by the dotted ring over 
tbe letter N, in the word Babylonia. 

Babykmia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, including also Mount Ararat, 
form part of Asiatic Turkey ; Media, Susiana, Parthia, Carmania, Hyrcania, 
fMmw^mnm. ^Ha, and Oedrosia (G 2), form part of Modem Persia. 

QuetUoni. Where was seated the garden of Eden ? Between what rivers ? 
WMch of the countries marked on the Map form part of Asiatic Turkey ? 
and wldoh part of Modem Persia? Where is Mount Ararat l* Where was 
the land of Nod? the city of Enoch? Havilah? the River Pison? the 



GihoB? Biddakel? What now named? 
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Assyrians, to whom it belonged till the dissolution of their 
empire, when it was divided between the Modes and Ba- 
bylonians. It .subsequently formed paxt of the Medo- 
Persian, the second Syrian or Macedonian, the Parthian, 
and the Persian empires. 

8. The chief cities of Mesopotamia were, in late ages. Nis'- 
ibis on the river Mido'nius, which flows into the Tigris; 
Seleu'cia, now Bagdad, near the Ti^is, built by Seleu'cus 
Nica'tor, who, to people it, exhausted Babylon of its inhabit- 
ants ; Carrae, famed for the defeat and death of Crassus, so 
named from the river Chabo ras, near wliich it stood, — 
(Pliny) ; north of which were Batnse and Edessa, near the 
foot of Mount Taurus. 

9. It was from Mesopotamia that God called Abraham, 
from whom sprang the Jews, a great part of the Arabs^ and 
amongst others the Ishmaelites. 

10. Armenia is a name both in ancient and modem geo- 
graphy, and comprises the northern part of Asiatic Turkey. 
It is a country oi large extent, and is divided into Armenia 
Major and Mmor. 

11. Its earliest name is supposed to have been derived 
from Aram, the original name of Syria ; but the Greeks 
derived it from Armonus, cne of the Argonauts, who settled 
in this country. Armenia Major is the modern Turcoma'nia, 
but still retains the name of Armenia. 

12. In this country are all the sources of the four rivers 
mentioned by Moses ; namely, the Euphra'tes, the Tigris, 
the Pi'son, and the Gi'hon, which flowed by the garden of 
Eden. (See Gen, ii. 10-14, and map of Antediluvian world.) 

13. There is no doubt respecting the first two ; and the 
two latter are mentioned by those celebrated ancient his- 
torians, Herod'otus and Xen'ophon. The two rivers now 
called Arax'es and Phasis, are supposed to be the Gihon 
and Pison. 

14. In this country also is Mount Ar'arat, upon which 
Noah's ark is said to have rested after the universal deluge. 

16. Its boundaries have been different at different periods. 
According to Strabo, Armenia Proper was bounded on the 
north by Mount Cau'casus, and on the south by Mount 
Taurus, which divided it from Mesopotamia. 

16. The natural features of Armenia are highly delight- 
ful, and very picturesque. It is very mountainous. Here 
the Euphrates and Tigris take their rise, as also the Cyrus 
(Kur), and other considerable streams. 

17. The chief cities of ancient Armenia were Artaxa'ta, 
Sebas'tia, Colo'nia, Armosa'ta, &c. This country was long 
under the dominion of the Modes and Persians, till sub- 
dued by Alexander the Great, when it waa transferred to the 
Greeks. 

18. The ancient Armenians were, for the most part, a 
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pastoral people, living chiefly in open villages, or in cavems 
in the mountains, and maintaining themseWes by the pro* 
dace of their flocks and herds, as their successors, the Kurds, 
do at the present daj. 

19. The ancient mhabitants were greatly distinguished 
for their courage and enterprise ; but the modems, by whom 
a large portion of Asiatic Turkey is inhabited, are chiefly 
noted for trade and commerce. They also form the chief 
class of traders in the Persian empire. 

20. Their goyernment was patriarchal, — (Xenophon)m 
They sent wine down the Euphrates to Babylon, — (JaerowH 
tu8,) and likewise furnished Tyre and the trading towns in 
the Mediterranean with horses and mules. — {Ezek. xxyii. 14.) 

21. Media extended along the south of the Caspian Sea, 
and had Armenia on its west. This country was first set- 
tled by Madia, from whom descended the Medes, a people 
Ions famous in the East, who afterwards imited themseWes 
with the Persians. 

22. The capital of Media was Ecbat'ana, now called Ha- 
maden, near the Caspian Sea. Here Tobias, during his 
captivity, married Sarah. — {Tobit yii. 13.) 

23. Assyria, or rather Assyria Proper, now forms 
part of Persia, and was anciently bounded by Media on its 
east, Mesopotamia on its north, Arabia on its west, and the 
Persian Gulf on its south. 

24. The appellation Assyria is frequently, confounded 
with that of Syria, and Assyrians for that of Syrians; as 
by Virgil, Justin, &c. The Assyrian empire was one of the 
greatest in the world. 

26. The boundary of Syria, like Assyria, has been very 
undefined, and had different limits at different periods. 

26. Syria was anciently divided into Syria Proper, Phoe- 
nicia^ and Palestine. In this country were situated Palmy- 
re'ne, Celo-Syria, and some other provinces of less note. 

27. In Palmyre'ne were Thap'sacus, and Palmy'ra or 
Tadmor, mentioned in 1 Kings, ix. 18, the noble ruins of 
which are still to be seen. The capital of Celo-Syria was 
Damascus. 

28. Phoenicia, Canaan, Palestine, Persia, and some few 
others, will be described under their respective heads. 



QutestwM for Examination. 

1. What were the principal countries of the world, as known ta 
the antients \ Point them out on your map. 2. What was the 
first kingdom of the world t Who was its first king t Where was 
this country situated % How bounded 1 3. Where was Mesopota- 
mia t Where situated t How bounded \ What now called % What 
does the term signify % 
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4. For what was Assyria celebrated t Babylon 1 By whom wai 
Assyria founded 1 What distinguished characters were the nativet 
of Mesopotamia 1 5. What was its more ancient name t Why so ca^ 
ledl What does it include! What now called 1 6. Describe this 
country in the time of David. Name its several Idngdoms of this 
period. 7. What cities did this country anciently contain 1 In 
what empires was it successively absorbed 1 8. What were the 
ehief cities of Mesopotamia 1 For what distinguished 1 

10. Describe Armenia. How is it divided 1 11. What was its an- 
cient 1 what its modem name t Whence derived 1 12. What rivers 
take their rise in this country t What their ancient names 1 What 
their modem t What modem rivers are supposed to be the Gihon 
and Fison t Where is Mount Ararat t 15. How bounded t 16, 17. 
What are its natural features t What its chief cities t 18. What 
were the ancient Armenians 1 How did they live 1 Where reside t 
19. What was their government t their commerce 1 20. For what 
were thev otherwise distinguished 1 

21, Where and what was Media t With whom did they, after a 
time, unite 1 22. What was the capital of Media t What its mo- 
dem name 1 23. What was Assyria Froperl What in its extended 
sense 1 Where situated! How bounded 1 24. With what is the 
name frequently confounded t 

25. What is Syria 1 How bounded 1 26. How anciently divid- 
ed! Where was Thapsacusi Falmyral What was the capital of 
Cclo-Syrial 



CHAPTER IV. 

t. Disper'sion, «. the act of scattering. I 17. Di'adem, t. a crown. 

(. Litera'ti, i. the learned. I 21. De'ified, part, made a god of. 

18. Fron'tier, a. bordering. I 23. Predication, i. prophesy ; declara- 

1&. SttVjngate, v. to conquer, to subdae. | tion of Aiture events. 

Babtlonia. 

1. In taking a general view of the history of the world, 
the first nations spoken of are those of Babylonia and Ad- 
gyria. Of these, according to the Scriptures, which are omr 
only guide, Babylonia was the more ancient. 

2. The sacred writin|;8 inform ns that the family of Noah 
established themselyes m the " plain of Shinar^" where they 
built the *^ tower of Babel," and that the contusion of their 
language caused their dispersion into the different nations 
of Uie earth. Babylonia is the Shinar of Scripture. 

3. Babylonia comprised the country lying on both sides 
the Euphrates, of which Babylon was the capital ; and ex- 
tending southward as far as the Persian Gulf, northward 
to Mesopotamia, as far as Ur, which is called Ur of the 
Chaldeans; on the west to Arabia^ and eastward to the 
river Tigris. 

4. Babylonia is sometimes called Chalde'a; it received 
the name of Babylon from the tower of Babel, and that uf 
Chaldea from the Chaldeans. 
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5. The Chaldeans, properly so called, were the UteraU of 
the oonntry, and highly commended for their skill in the 
sdences, particularly astronomy. 

6. Chaldea^ in its most extended sense, means Babylonia^ 
as in the prophecies of Jeremi'ah and Ezeldel ; but in its 
limited sense, it signifies a proyince of it, lyins towards 
Arabia the Desert ; which, in Scripture, is (»lled ttxe ** land 
o€ the Chaldeans/' 

7. Babylon, the capital of this country, was seated on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and was begun to be built about 
the same time as was the tower of Babel, about 100 years 
after the Deluge. 

8. This city was not only the most ancient in the world, 
but also one of the most celebrated, both for its magnifi- 
cence and extent. 

9. We hear nothing of Nineveh, the capital of Ass3nria, 
till some time after. 

10. According to profane writers, these two kingdoms 
flourished separately for about 190 years, when Ninus, king 
of Assyria, made war upon Babylon, and added it to his 
empire, B.C. 2059. 

11. Thus was formed the great Assyrian empire, which 
existed in unrivalled power more than 1200 years. 

12. Ninus, a warlike and ambitious pnnce, is said to have 
added to his empire India, Bactria'na, Hyrcania, Carmania, 
Media, Persia, with jjart of Syria and Asia Minor. 

13. Babylon is said to have been greatlj enlarged and 
adorned by Semi'ramis, and afterwards, with still greater 
splendour, by the proud monarch NeVuchadnez'zar, who 
ininided Judea, subdued Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, 
and recovered some of the frontier provinces which that 
monarch had seized. 

14. Neb'uchadnez'zar^ upon his return to Babylon, united 
with Cyax'ares, king of Media^ against the Assyrians, and 
put an end to that empire, which was divided bietween the 
two conquerors, B. c. 601. 

15. In the mean time Jehoi'aldm, king of Judah, attempt- 
ed to throw off the Babylonian yoke, by which vain effort 
he lost his life, and his country was finaUy subjugated. 

16. Neb'uohadnezzar soon after set up the golden image 
mentioned in Scripture; he next conquered the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and other nations on the coast of Palestine, and 
overran Egypt, Ethiopia, and Lybia ; but he could not re- 
tain these African conquests. 

17. Towards the end of his reign, he was afiSicted with 
madness, in which state he continued seven years; during 
this period the sovereign power was held bv his son, 
but upon resuming the diadem, he imprisoned nis son for 
misgo vemm ent. 

18. Nebuchadnezzar having been brought to a deep sense 
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of religion by his sufferings, and having occupied the throne 
about a year longer, died, B.C. 662, after a reign of forty- 
three years. 

. 19. His son and successor, EVil-Mero'dach, was murdered 
by the usurper Neriglissar, who was soon after killed in an 
engagement with Cyrus, king of Media. 

20. Besides the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians are the only nation of whom profane history, at this 
early period, makes any mention ; but the commencement 
of their history b as uncertain as that of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. 

21. Me'nes is supposed to have been the first king of 
Egypt, and according to the most probable account, he is 
believed to be the same person with Miz'raim, the grandson 
of Noah, whom there are also good grounds for supposing 
to be the deified personage the Egyptians venerated under 
the name Os'iris. Osiris is said to nave been the inventor 
of arts, and the civilizer of a great part of the world. 

22. About this time the Phoenicians also rose very rapidly 
into power. Thev were descended from Sidon, the grand- 
son of Ham, and dwelt in the north of Palestine. The foun- 
dation of their greatness was Commerce. 




»^ 23. The last king of Babylonia was Nabona'dius, called 

in Scripture Belshazzar. Agreeabljr to Daniel's prediction, 

this monarch was slain on the evening in which ne saw the 

hand-writing on the wall, and Cyrus obtained his dominion. 

24. This kingdom afterwards underwent all the revolu- 
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tioDS of the Persian empire, till the death of Alexander the 
Great ; after which it was allotted to Seleu'cas, one of Alex- 
imder's generals, whose successors had it for many centuries. 

25. Sharine the fortunes of the S)rrian states, Babylonia 
was at length seized by the Parthians, B. c. 141 ; it was 
afterwards successiyely reduced by the Persians and the 
Sanusens. 

26. Babylonia, now called Irak Arabi, is a proTince of 
Asiatic Turkey. It is watered both by the Euphrates and 
TigriSy and has Bagdad for its capital. 



Questions for ExaminaHon. 

1. What were the first two nations of the world 1 Which of these 
had the precedency t 2. What hook giyes this account 1 Where 
was the land of Shinar t 3. Babylonia t 4. What is Babylonia some- 
times called 1 5. Who were the Chaldeans t 6. What was Chaldea 
in its most extended sense 1 

7. What is the capital of Babylonia t What was the most ancient 
city of the world t 10. How long did these kingdoms flourish se* 
paratelyt By whom were they united ? Whent What subsequent- 
ly formt 12. Who was Ninusi What countries did he conquer t 
13. By whom was Babylon greatly enlarged and adorned 1 14. 
Giye me an account of the life and exploits of Nebuchadnezzar. 
19. By whom was he succeeded 1 

21. What other nations were of importance about this period t 
Who was the founder of Egypt 1 Who its first king! 22. Who 
were the Fhcenidansl For what distinguished 1 23. Who was the 
last king of Babylon 1 What other name was given to him t When 
was he slain t Who obtained his dominions t 24. What revolutions 
did it afterwards undergo t Till what period ? To whom was it 
afterwards allotted t How long was it held by the successors of Se- 
leucus t 26. By whom was it at last seized 1 When 1 Who then 
subdued it 1 26. By what name is it now known t What is it t 
Where situated 1 Its capital 1 



CHAPTER V. 

6. Comprehend'ed, part, indnded. | 20. Tri'bntary, a. pacing tribute. 
8. Me'moirable,a. worthy of memory. 34. Compe'titors, s. riTalB; opponents. 
15. Coe'Tsl, a. existing at the same time. | 35. Ex'tant, a. still existing. 

Assyria. 

1. AssTBiA^ anciently famous as one of the great empires 
of Asia, is said to haye been founded by Asshur, the son 
of Ham, and grandson of Noah. 

2. It is generally belieyed that Asshur originally dwelt 
in Babylon, and that he was driven thence by Nimrod. 

3. In its oriffinal and limited extent, it comprised that 
district now caUed Curdistan, which name is deriyed from 
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the Cardu'oliiy who, from the earliest ages, oooapied the 
mountainous tracts on thd borders of Armenia : hence the 
name of Cords, so generally diffosed throughout Asiati6 



▲88TRIAN EMPIRE. 



nsa^^T^M 




A 1. A Myria Proper. 
B 1. BabyloQiA. 
M 1. MedU. 
P 1. Persia. 
8 1. Syria. 
B 1. Egypt. 
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ASSYRIA. 
E 2. Ethiopia. 
P 2. Parthia. 
H2. Mesopotamia. 
P 3. Phoanicia. 
A 4. Aria. 
B 2. Bactria. 



8 2. Sogdiana. 
2. Gedrotia. 
C. Carmania. 
H. Hyrcania. 
G. Greece, in Europe. 



STRIA. 
a 1. Antioch, where the disciples of our Sarkrar were first caUed Christiaas. 
d 2. Damascus, a celebrated city both in ancient and modem times. 
P 3. Palmyra, or Tadmor, the residence of Queen Zenobia, said to hare been 

founded by Solomon. 
A 4. Heli6polis, now Balbec, celebrated tot the ruina of a magnificent temple 
of the Sun. 

PH(ENICIA, CANAAN, &c. 

L. Laodic^ B 4. Berytus, now S 5. Sidon. S 7. Sarepta. 

T2. Tripolis. Beirout. T6. Tyre. A3. Aradus. 

Quetiiom. — What district constituted Assyria Proper P What the Great 
Assyrian empire? — Assyria Proper was the district marked A 1 ; — the 
Assyrian emphre comprised all the countries delineated on the white 
ground. 

What district constituted Babylonia Proper? What Chaldea?— Babr. 
Ionia Proper comprised the country marked B 1, and extended to the 
Tigris rirer ; Chaldea comprised the southern part, bordering on the 
Persian Gulf. All the countries to the east ot Aseyria now eonatitnte 
Modem Persia. 
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Turkey. Like most other countries, it has had different 
boundaries at different periods. 

4. Assyria Proper was but of small extent ; and, accord- 
ing to Ptol'emy, it was bounded on the north by Armenia, 
on the east by Media, on the south by Babylonia, and on 
the WBBt hf the Tigris. 
ffb Assyria, in its greatest extent, comprised 
AsByna Proper, Persia, Egypt, 

Bilrrlonia, Asia Minor, Lybia, and part of 

JfedSa^ Syria, Ethiopia. 

• 4m Acoordkig to the description of the Greek and Roman 
wnUfOL the lK>undaries of Assyria comprehended all the 
eoiurtnet and nations between the Mediterra'nean Sea on 
tibe '^nsst, md the river Indus on the east ; and between the 
deneite it Scythia on the north, and the Indian Ocean. — 

7. In the earliest ages of the world, Babylonia was in a 
sti^ of friendship with Assyria ; but nothing is known of 
dth«%b^yond what is mentioned in Scripture. 

8. Thechief <nties of Assyria were Nineveh, the capital, 
on the Tigris, opposite to the present town of Mousel; 
Arbela, memorable for the final overthrow of Dari'us by 
Alexander the Chreat ; and Cteslphon, opposite to Seleuda, 
now Bagdad. 

9. In order to make this part of history as explicit as 
possible, it is well to copy our authority, which indeed is 
the only one we possess, or rather, on which we can rely. 

10. "And Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty 
one in the earth. He was a mishty hunter before the Lord ; 
wherefore it is said, even as Nimrod the mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord. 

11. "And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and ' 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar." — 
Gen. X. 8-10. 

12. By this part of Scripture it is plain that Babylon, or 
Babylonia, was the first kingdom on the earth, and that 
Nimrod was its first sovereisn. 

13. "Out of that land (meaning Babylon) went forth 
Assh'ur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Reho'both, and 
Cijah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah : the same 
is a great city." — Gen. x. 11, 12. 

14. Thus is shown that Babylonia was the first kingdom ; 
and that from Asshur arose the Assyrian, or what is usually 
called the " great Assyrian empire. 

16. Nearly coeval with Babylon and Nineveh, Mizraam 
founded the kingdom of Egypt ; and the Canaanites took 
possession of that part of Syria which comprehended Phoe- 
nicia and Palestine. 

16. From this period, the posterity of Noah gradually dis- 
persed themselves into the different quarters of the world. 
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17. Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was a very large 
city, being sixty miles, or in the language of Scripture, 
" tnree daysMoumey," in compass. It stood on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, and was totally destroyed by the united 
armies of the Modes and Babylonians. 

18. The last of the ancient Assyrian kings was Sardana- 
pa'lns, whose life terminated B. c. 820 ; or, according to 
others, B. c. 747. From the ruins of the first arose another 
Assyrian empire, but its history is involved in obscurity. 

19. After the death of Sardanapa'lus, the Assyrian em- 
pire was divided into three kingdoms ; namely, the Median, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian. 

20. Arba'ces retained the supreme authority, and nomi- 
nated governors in Assyria and Babylon, who were honoured 
with the title of kings, while they remained subject and 
tributary to the Median monarch. 

21. Beresis, a Chaldean priest, who assisted Arba'ces 
in the conquest of Sardanapalus, received the government 
of Babylon as the reward of his services; and Phul was 
intrusted with that of Assyria. 

22. The Assyrian governor gradually enlarged the boun- 
daries of his langdom, and was successively succeeded on 
the throne by his son Tiglath-Rle'ser,* Shalmane'sar, and 
Sennache'rib, who asserted and maintained their inde- 
pendence. 

23. Tiglath-Pileser made war against the kings of Israel 
and Syria, when he took Damascus, and slew Rezin, its 
king, and subdued the Syrians. 

24. He then entered Israel, subdued many cities, and 
carried away captive many thousands, principally of the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Alanasseh. 

• This account we find in the 2nd Kings,t and 1st of the 
Chronicles, by which the prophecy of Amos was fulfilled, 
and from which it appears the empire of the Assyrians was 
BOW become great and powerful. 

26. Tiglath-Pile'ser was succeeded by Shalmane'sar, b. c. 
729, who invaded Phoenicia, and the kingdom of Israel; 
and after three years' siege, he took Samaria, and carried 
away all that remained of the ten tribes, and placed them in 
Halah and Habor, by the river Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Modes.]; 

26. These tribes are no more heard of in the land of 
Canaan, which has been a subiect of great inquiry. Thus 
ended the kingdom of Israel. The kingdom of Judah 
continued about 130 years longer. 

27. Shalmanesar was succeeded by Sennache'rib, B. c. 719 ; 

* At the same time Fhul gare Babylon to hU younger son Na- 
bonassar, b. c. 747. 

t 2 Kings XV. 29-37 ; xri. 5-9. 1 Chr. v. 26. J 2 Ki. xvii. 6. 
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and in the year B. c. 714, he was pat to flight with great 
slaughter by the Ethiopians and Egyptians. 

28. In the year B. c. 711, the Medes revolted from the 
Assyrians ; Sennacherib was slain, and he was succeeded by 
his son E'sar-Had'don. 

29. Esar-Haddon began his reign at Nineveh in the year 
of Nabonassar * 42 ; and in the year 68 extended it over 
Babylon. 

30. He then marched against Israel, and carried the 
remainder of the Samaritans into captivity, and peopled 
Samaria with captives brought from several parts of his 
kingdom; and in the year of Nabonassar 77 or 78, he 
appears to have put an end to the reign of the Ethiopians 
in Egypt. 

31. " In the reigns of Sennache'rib and E'sar-Had'don,' 
says Sir Isaac Newton, " the Assyrian empire seems to have 
arrived at its greatness ; being united under one monarch, 
and containing Assyria, Media, Susiana, Chaldea, Mesopo- 
tamia, Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and part 
of Arabia, and extending eastward as far as Elyma'is, in 
Persia, whose capital is of the same name, and Parsetacene, 
a province of the Medes ; and to these are also to be added 
Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, together with Colchis 
and Iberia, supposed to be the provinces of Halah and Ha^ 
bor of Scripture." 

32. After the death of Esar-Haddon. the son of Senna- 
cherib, the kingdom of Assyria was divided, and annexed 
to the kingdoms of Media and Babylon. 

33. Several tributary princes afterwards reigned in Nine- 
veh ; but we hear no more of the kings of Assyria, but only 
those of Babylon; and the city of Nineveh having been 
taken and destroyed by the Medes and Babylonians, the 
only capital heard of after was Babylon. 

34. The Assyrians were competitors with the Egyptians 
for the honour of having invented alphabetic writing. 

35. It appears, from the few remains now extant of the 
writings of these ancient nations, that their letters had a 
great affinity to each other. They much resembled one 
another in shape; and they arranged them in the same 
manner, from right to left. 

36. From the downfall of the Assyrrian monarchy in 606, 
we have to refer the reader to the history of Babylon, now 
governed by Nabopolas'sar, who was the father of the great 
Nebuchadnezzar, the destroyer of Jerusalem. 

* This is the Nabonassar from whose reign began the famous 
astronomical epoch at Babylon, called from him the era of Nabonas- 
sar. In the sacred writings he is called Baladan, and his son, who 
succeeded him, Bero'dach-Baradan. This is the prince who sent 
ambassadors to Hezeki'ah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his 
health.— 2 Kings xz. 12. 
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37. Nebnchadnezzar was suocessiyely sncceeded by Evil- 
Mero'dach and Belshazzar, whose kingdom was subverted 
by " Cyrus the Great." 

38. On the subversion of the second Assyrian empire by 
the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus founded the Persian em- 
pire, which became, under his successors, one of the great- 
est kingdoms of the earth, extending from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Indus, and from Scythia to the Indian Ocean. 

39. Some of the inhabitants of this country (now Curdis- 
tan) live in towns and villages, but the greater part lead a 
wandering life on the plains, and subsist upon the produce 
of their flocks, or by plunder. 

40. They are nearly independent of the Turks, whom they 
despise. Thev are, in general, without faith, rude, and un- 
civilized, and nave no regard for truth. 

41. They are the same people through whom Xenophon 
so hardly fought his way, when conducting the famous re- 
treat of the " Ten Thousand," They are still the boldest 
and the rudest people in all Asia. 

42. Egypt, a nation of the remotest antiquity, next claims 
our notice. So early as the days of Abraham, Lower Egypt 
was the seat of a great and powerful monarchy, and a regu- 
lar government. The Egyptians are celebrated also, both 
in sacred and profane history, for their early attainments iu 
science and the arts. 

43. Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and to them the Greeks were perhaps chiefly indebted 
for their civilization and refinement. 



Q^e9Hons for Eaeamination* 

1. Describe Assyria. For what distinguished 1 By whom found- 
ed 1 2. Where did he originally dwell 1 3. What was its original 
extent t What now called 1 Whence derived 1 4. What countries 
did Assyria comprise, according to Ptolemy 1 5. What in its great- 
est extent 1 6. How bounded, according to the Greeks 1 

7. In what state were Babylonia and Assyria in the eariiest ages 
of the world t 8. What were the chief cities of Assyria 1 Where 
situated 1 9. Whence do we derive our knowledge of these coun- 
tries 1 10, Who and what was Nimrod 1 What kingdom did he 
found 1 What was the first kingdom on the earth 1 and who was its 
first kingt Where do we get this information 1 In Genesis, ch. x. 
13. Out of what land went Asshur 1 What did he build or found 1 
What were the chief cities of Assyria 1 Of Babylonia 1 

14, What is shown by the preceding paragraph 1 15. What king- 
dom was nearly coeval with those of Babylon and Nineveh, or As- 
syria 1 What otiier people fiourished about the same time 1 Where 1 
16. What immediately followed this period 1 17. Describe Nineveh. 
Where was it seated 1 By whom destroyed 1 18. Who was the last 
king of the first Assyrian monarchy t 19, How was Assyria divided 
upon the death of Sardanapalus 1 
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20. Who was Arbaces t Azbaces was goremor of Mediat who re- 
volted with Belesis against Sardanapalns, and founded the empire of 
Media, upon the ruins of the Assyrian power, 820 years b. c. How 
long did be reign 1 He reigned upwards of fifty years, and was fa- 
mous for the greatness of his undertakings, as well as for yalour. — 
Justin* 

21. Who was Belesis 1 Belesis was a priest and governor of Baby- 
lon, who conspired with Arbaces to dethrone the king, Sardanapa- 
luB. For this purpose they led a great army towards Ninereh, and 
defeated Sardanapalus in battle, and reduced him to such despair, 
tiiat he retired to his palace, where, having erected a great funeral 
pile, he burnt himself and all his effects to an incredible amount ; 
having in this alone, says Justin, displayed the courage of a man. 
Thus the Assyrian empire was transferred to the Medes. Who now 
became king of Assyria) By whom was he successively succeeded 1 
What did Phul give to his younger soni 

23. What were the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser 1 25. What were 
the conquests of Shalmanesarl What befell the Jews about this pe- 
riod t 27. What were the chief events in the life of Sennacherib 1 
28. What have you to observe of the MedeS 1 Of Nabonassar 1 29. 
By what name is Nabonassar known in Scripture 1 What are the 
chief events in the reign- of Esar-Haddon 1 

31. What says Sir Isaac Newton as to the height of the Assyrian 
power 1 What countries did the Assyrian empire at this period com- 
prise t 32. What befell Assyria upon the death of Esar-Haddon 1 
And what became of its power and name 1 34. With what people 
were the Assyrians competitors for the honour of having invented 
the letters of the alphabet 9 35. Were the letters of these nations 
similar, or otherwise 1 In what were they similarl 36. What have 
you to observe upon Uie downfall of the Assyrian empire 1 Who was 
now governor of Babylon 1 

37. By whom was Nebuchadnezzar successively succeeded t 38. 
What empire rose upon the downfall of the Assyrian 1 What was the 
extent of the Persian empire 1 39. How do the inhabitants now 
livel How subsist t 40. Of whom nearly independent 1 What is 
their character 1 41. What general fought his way through them in 
making his retreat 1 42. Wliat nation next deserves our attention 1 
43. To what people were the Greeks indebted for their learning 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

5. Hered'itery, a. passing from one to 1 12. Incorp'orate, v. to form into ons 

another b J right of succession. body; to unite. 

8. Bepul'clural, a. b41onging to a tomb. 1 17. Orien'tal, a. eastern. 

Egypt. 

1. EoTPT is a celebrated country in the north-east part 
of Africa, at the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

2. The Hebrews called it Miz'raim, from one of the sons 
of Ham. In profane history, Menes is considered the 
founder ; Menes and Miz'raim are supposed to be one and 
the same person. The Greeks and Romans named it Egyp'- 
tufi ; hence we call it Egypt. 
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3. Egypt is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the east by the Red Sea, on the south by Nubia, 
and on the west by the Lybian desert. 

4. The antiauity of E^ypt must be allowed to be very 
great. The Mosaic writings represent Egypt as being a 
flourishing, well-regulated kingdom about 430 years after 
the flood. 

6. The government of Egypt was an hereditary monarchy. 
The manners of the Egyptians were very early formed. 

6. The Egyptians preceded most of the ancient nations in 
the knowledge of the useful arts, and in the cultivation of the 
sciences. Architecture was early brought to perfection. 

7. The whole of Eeypt abounds with the remains of an- 
cient magnificence. Thebes, in Upper Egypt, was one of 
the most splendid cities in the world. 

8. The pyramids are said by some writers to have been 
erected about 900 years B. c. They are supposed to have 
been the sepulchral monuments of the sovereigns. 

9. The Egyptians possessed considerable knowledge of 
geometry, mechanics, and astronomy. They had divided 
the zodiac into twelve signs : they calculated eclipses, and 
seem to have had an idea of the motion of the earth. 

10. The early history of ancient Egypt is involved in 
great obscurity. The common name of the more ancient 
kings was Pharaoh, which signifies sovereign power. Egypt 
was conquered by Camby'ses, and became a province ot the 
Persian empire, about B.c. 625. Thus it continued until 
conquered by Alexander the Great, b. c. 332, after whose 
death it formed, along with Syria, Palestine, Lybia, &c., the 
kingdom of the Ptolemies. 

11. After the battle of Actium, B.C. 31, it became a Ro- 
man province. 

12. Since that time it has ceased to be an independent 
state, and its history is incorporated with that of its differ- 
ent conquerors and possessors. 

13. In A. D. 640, it was conquered by the Arabs ; and in 
later periods has passed from the hands of the Caliphs under 
the power of the Turks, Arabs, Kurds, and Mamelukes ; 
and since 1517 has been governed as a province of the Turk- 
ish empire. 

14. The most extraordinary monuments of Egyptian power 
and industry are the pyramids, which still subsist to excite 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 

16. The only river of Egypt is the Nile, which pervades 
the whole length of tho country from south to north. 

16. This river has been famed from the remotest antiquity 
for its crocodiles. These tremendous monsters, however^ 
seem to be less frequent than formerly. 

17. Previous to the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape oF Good Hope, the Oriental commerce of Cairo 
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was Tery extensiye; but since that time it has greatly de- 
clined, and is now restricted to a few articles, olnefly coffee 
and drugs from Arabia, mushns and cottons from India, 
shawls from Cashmere, and spices from Ceylon. 

18. Cairo is the centre of trade for Eastern Africa. The 
caravan from Morocco comes at uncertain intervals, and 
frequently employs 6000 camels. The population of Cairo 
is computed at about 300,000. 

19. Of these the Arabs are the most numerous. The rest 
of the inhabitants are Christians, Greeks, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, Turks, and Jews. 

20. The castle of Cairo, and the ruinous palace of Saladin, 
command a noble view of the city, the river, and the distant 
pyramids, which raise their venerable heads above the 
wreck of monarchies, and the revolutions of ages. 

21. Alexandria, a celebrated city of Egypt, is situated on 
the borders of the Mediterranean Sea ; and anciently it was 
long the emporium of Eastern commerce. 

22. It was founded by Alexander the Great, B. c. 332, 
and peopled by colonies of Greeks and Jews. Alexandria 
rose rapidly into a state of prosperity, and in process of 
time was, both in point of magnitude and wealth, second 
only to Rome. 

23. The ancient city was about fifteen miles in circuit, 
and possessed a population of about 600,000. 

24. Upon the death of Alexander, whose body was depo- 
sited in this new city, Alexandria became the regal capital 
of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and rose to its highest 
splendour. 

26. During the reign of the three first princes of this 
name, its glory was at the highest. The most celebrated 
philosophers from the East, as well as from Greece and 
Kome, resorted thither for instruction ; and eminent men, in 
every department of knowledge, were found within its walls. 

26. Ptolemy Soter, the first of that Hue of kings, formed 
tbe museum, the library of 700,000 volumes, and several 
other splendid works. 

27. At the death of Cleopatra, b. g. 30, Alexandria passed 
into the hands of the Romans ; and, after having enjoyed 
the highest fame for upwards of a thousand years, it sub- 
mitted to the arms of Omar, a. d. 640. 

28. The present Alexandna occupies onlv about the 
eighth part of the site of the ancient city. l*he splendid 
temples have been exchanged for wretched mos<}ues and 
miserable churches, and the magnificent palaces tor mean 
and ill-built dwellings. 

29. The city, which of old was so celebrated for its com- 
merce and navigation, is now merely the port of Cairo, a 

5 lace where ships may touch, and wares may be exchanged, 
'he modem city is built with the ruins of tne ancient. 
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30. The Greek version of the Scriptures was Tnade bere 
by learned Jews, seventy-two in numher ; and heuce it is 
called the Septuagint, or version of th^ seventy. 

31. That part of Egypt comprised within the several 
branches of the Nile, having the form of the Greek letter 
A, ddta, received the name of Deltas which it ha^ e^ 
since retained. 

Questions for SacmUnaHon*^ 

1-3. Describe the situation of Egypt. What were its different 
names, and its boundaries 1 4. How is it represented in the Mosaic 
writings 1 6-6. What was the ancient form of its goTemnient, and 
the state of its acquaintance with the arts and sciences, aa compared 
with other nations! 7. What city of Egypt surpassed all oihtrt la 
the world 1 8, When were the pyramids erected! 0* In what ftci* 
ences did the Egyptians excel t 

10-13. What is the meaning of the word Pharaoh f What do we 
know of the early history of Egypt t 14. What are the monumenu 
of Egyptian industry and power still subsisting 1 15. What great 
river pervades this country! 16. What monster ban the Nile been 
famed for 1 17-18. What is the present state of the commerce of 
Cairo, and its population! 19. Of what nations urc it4 mhabiunti 
composed 1 /X), Describe the view from the castle of Calif). 

22-24. Where is Alexandria! Who was its founder! and wiiil 
its ancient circumference and population ! Who made it the ciq;dtal 
of Egypt ! 25. Under whom and for what was it most distingiidiil* 
ed ! 26. Who formed the great library, and how many Tolmnei d&l 
it contain ! 27. At what periods did it fall into the hands of fbreigq^ 
powers! 28-29. Describe modem Alexandria. 30. What is merai 
by the Septuagint ! Where and by whom was this work produced 1 
31. What is the Delta of Egypt, and why so called ! 
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6. Saiu/tified, part, made holy. 

8. CircuinBcril>ed, bounded, limited. 
S8. Com'mentaries,*. explanatory notes 

or remarks. 
29. Achi'evement, t. a deed, an exploit. 



30. Cotem'porary, a. living at the same 

time or age. 
50. Intox'icate, v. to make drunk. 

Ener'yating, part, weakening. 
64. Men'dicant, t. a beggar. 



Canaan, or the Holt Land. 

1. This once-popnlous country, the peculiar object of 
Divine Proyidence, was first called ^he ** land of Canaan " 
from Canaan, the grandson of Noah.^ ^ 

2. On many accounts this country is entitled to our par* 
ticular consideration ; but chiefly because it was the resi- 
dence of the chosen seed, and the tlfeatre of our redemption. 

3. When the Almighty, at the confusion of tongues, ap« 
pointed to the seyeral nations of the earth their inheritance^ 
the country now called the Holy Land fell to the lot of 
Canaan. 



CANAAN, OB PALB8TINB. 




KBT to THB BfAP. 

TRIBES. 
A. Atthur. Z. Zabulon. R. Reab«ii. 

N. NaphtalL I. Issachar. E. Ephraim. 

H. Manuseh. G. Gad. B. Bei\}ainin. 

TOWNS. 



l.ffidon. 

5. Laiah. 

3. Tyre. 

4. Ptoleinaia. 

6. Choraxin. 

6. Capemamn. 

7. B«tha«ida. 

8. TIberiaa. 

9. Gana. 

10. Nasareth. 

11. JesreeL 
IS. Beihaban. 
IS. 



14. Shecham. 

15. RamothGUead. 

16. Joppa. 

17. Bethel. 

18. Jericho. 

19. Heshbon. 

20. Rabbaih Am. 

men. 
SI. Ekron. 
SS. Gath. 
S3. Jebua, or 

Jernaalem. 
Si. Bethlehem. 



25. Mount Nebo. 

26. Rabbath Moab. 

27. AskaloQ. 

28. Hebron. 

29. Gasa. 

30. Gerar. 

31. Beersheba. 

32. Sarepta. 

33. CflBsareaPhilippi 

or Faneaa. 

34. Gabara, or 

Gamara. 
36. Eodippa. 

C 



J. Judah. 
D. Dan. 
S. Skneon. 



36. CsMarea. 

37. Antipatris. 

38. DiospoUs, or 

Lydda. 

39. MechsBtus. 

40. Herodium. 

41 . Azotus. 

42. Eleutheropolis. 

43. Anthedon. 

44. Holon. 

45. Juttah. 

46. NeapoUa. 
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Obienaiioni on the MapqfOanaant or the Hofy L(md. 

1 . The foUowing were the several divisions and situations of the tribes of 
Israel, as settled under Joshua : — 

2. The Tkibb of Judah, the largest territory, was seated along the western 
side of the Lake Asphaltus, or Dead Sea. 

3. The Tribe of Simbor was situated on the west of Judah, bordering on the 
Philistines, who possessed the western coast. 

4. The Tribb or Bbmjamin was situated to the north of Judah, and its chief 
city was Jerusalem. 

5. The Tribb of Dam was seated on the sea coast) west of Benjamin, and 
north of the Philistines. 

6. The Tribe of Ephraim and Half.Tribe of Manassbh, comprised a con. 
siderable district north of Dan and Benjamin, extending from the sea coast to 
the river Jordan. 

7. The Tbibb of Asshur was seated along the Syro-Phoenidan coast, mth«r 
inland. 

8. The Tribe of Ibsachar was seated between that of Blanass^ and the 
northern extremity of the sea of Tiberias. 

9. The Tribe of Naphtali extended along the whole western coast of the 
sea of Tiberias, and north of it as far as Dan. 

10. The Tribb of Zabulon was seated between Naphtali, Issachar, and Asshur. 

11. The OTHER Half-Tribb of Manassbh was situated on the eastern side 
of the Jordan. 

12. The Tribe of Gad was situated on the south side of Blanaaseh. 
Rbubbm was seated below Gad, and extending to the plains of Moab. 

13. The principal cities and places were the following :— 

14. Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, and of modern Palestine. Not a yestige 
remains of its ancient greatness, and only a part of its site is now occupied. 

15. Bethlehem, the birth-place of our Saviour. Gaza is fifteen miles south of 
Askalon, near the Mediterranean Sea. This city was taken and nearly destroyed 
by Alexander the Great. 

16. Samaria, a city and country of Palestine, to the north of Judea. 
Hebron, the burial-place of Abraham and his family. 

17. Ptolemais, now Acre, or St. Jean d'Acre, is famous for the recent bom- 
bardment by Admiral Stopford and Sir Charles Napier ; the exploits of our 
King Richard the First ; and for Bonaparte's signal defeat by Sir Sidney Smtth. 

18. Nazareth is noted as the residence of our Saviour. 

19. Bethel, where Jacob had his dream; and where the golden calf waa set 
up by Jeroboam. 

20. Bfidian is the name of a district near Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petreea. Its 
inhabitants were called Midianites, which name appears to have been svnoi». 
mous with Ishmaelites. This is the country in which Moses dwelt when he 
left the court of Pharaoh, ** choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." 

21. Mount Horeb was where the Lord appeared to Moses, and promised that 
he would deliver the children of Israel out of Effypt, near which is Mount SinaL 

22. Mount Hor was where Aaron died ; anoL Mount Pisgah whence Moses 
had a view of the Promised Land. 

23. Egypt was the country into which Joseph was carried by the Midianites, 
and where the people of Israel afterwards lived in bondage. 

24. The sea of Tiberias was also called the sea of Genessareth, and the sea of 
Galilee. [Batansea, the territory of Og, king of Basan.] 

25. Gibeon, a mountain about five miles north of Jerusalem; Ajalon, a 
valley near it. 

26. GalileCL a celebrated portion of the Holy Land, comprising the northern 
part ; according to Josephus very populous, containing 204 cities and towns. 

27. Samaria, a city ana country of the Holv Land, on the north of Judea. 

28. Cana, where our Saviour performed his first miracle of turning water 
into wine. 

29. Decapolis, a country in the land of Canaan, in which were ten cities, some 
on this side the Jordan, and sume on the other. That part of the Holy Land 
which was next to the Mediterranean Sea, was said to be on this side the Jordan. 

Quettioiu.—l. How was Canaan divided in the time of Joshua? Name 
them. How were they respectively situated ? The tribe of Judah ? 
Simeon? Bei\}ainin? Dan? Ephraim? Asshur? Issachar? Naphtali? 
Zabulon? Manasseh? Gad? Reuben? 13. What were the chief cities of 
the Holy Land? For what distinguished? 21. Mountahis, and for what 
noted? 
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4. It lies between tbe Mediterranean Sea and the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and extends from Egypt to Phoenicia. It 
18 about 200 miles in length, and 80 in breadth. 

6. It has also been distinguished by the several names 
of the " Land of Promise," the " Land of Israel," " The 
Holy Land," « Judea," and " Palestine." 

6. It received tbe name of Palestine* from tbe Philis- 
tines, or Palestines,t ^ho possessed a great part of it ; it 
had the name of the Land of Promise from the promise 
God made Abraham of giving it to him ; that of tbe Land 
of Israel from the Israelites having made themselves master 
of it ; that of Judab from the tribe of Judab, wbicb was the 
largest of the twelve ; and that of tbe Holy Land from its 
having been sanctified by the presence, actions, miracles, 
and death of our Saviour, which name it retains to this day. 

7. Tbe posterity of Canaan was numerous. His eldest 
son Sidon founded the city of Sidon, and was father to the 
Sidonians and Pbcenicians. Canaan had ten other sons, 
who were the fathers of as many tribes dwelling in Palestine 
and Syria ; namely, the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Amo- 
rites, the Girgasites, the Hivites, tbe Arkites, the Siuites, 
the Arvadites, tbe Zemanites, and the Hamatbites. 

8. Canaan in the map presents tbe appearance of a very 
narrow slip of land, bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Within this circumscribed district, such were tbe advan- 
tages of the soil and climate, that there existed in tbe hap- 
piest periods of the Jewish nation an immense population. 

0. it is stated, that in the reigns of David and Solomon 
the kinffdom of Israel was greatly extended, reaching as far 
east as Thapsacust on the Euphrates, and to Gaza on the 
west, and comprising a very oonsiderable portion of Syria 
to the north. 

10. At^ this time the people of Israel exceeded five mil- 
^ns, besides the tributary Canaanites and other conquered 
nations. 

11. There can be no doubt that this country, poor and 
miserable as it now is, must have been capable of sustain- 
ing animal life to a very great extent in the time of the 
Israelites, and even down to a comparatively late period of 
thmr history. 

12. The Philistines held but a small portion of the Holy 
Land. It consisted of a narrow slip, extending from the 
31st degree of latitude sixty miles northwardly, by ten 
miles in breadth. 

13. A little north of Pbilistia were seated the celebrated 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, neither of which cities ever be- 
longed to tne IsraeUtes. A small district, extending a little 
way ioUuid to a short distance north of Sidon or south of 

* So named by the Hebrews. f So called by the Greeks. 

{ In latitude 350 20^. 

C 2 
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Tyre, oomprised the andent kingdom of PhoenidA-V which 
though so small, makes a very considerable figure in nbtory. 
Its limits at different periods haye been considerably ex- 
tended, but chiefly along the coast. 

14. The original inl^bitants were the descendants of 
Canaan, the son of Ham, and grandson of Noah. The 
name Phoenicians was given to them by the Greeks, and un- 
der that name they are celebrated for commerce, for distant 
discoTeries, for inventions, and for high attainments in the 
arts. It is generally thought that they had the knowledge 
of letters from Egypt, but this is uncertain. 

15. About seventy miles nearly east of Sidon is the an- 
cient and famous city of Damascus, being the capital of a 
kingdom ; but Uttle is known of th^. ayents or history of the 
world previous to the time of Moses, being a period of about 
900 years, namely, from the Deluge to the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt. 

16. But in that space of time it is well known that num- 
bers and riclies had greatly increased; and numerous and 
great cities had arisen on the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. 

17. There seem also to have been many citkfly or small 
kingdoms, in and about the territory which tho Israelites 
were to possess : at that period a city, with a small district 
around it, appears to have constitute^ & kingdom ; but of 
their history we know but little. / .■ ■ 

18. For the better understanding of the relative positions 
and distance of places in and near the Holy Land, let us 
suppose ourselves standing at Jerusalem : directly west is 
the Mediterranean Sea, distant 40 niiles; directly south, 
distant 45 miles, is the 31st degree of north latitude, the 
most southern part of Palestine ; directly east is the north 
end of the Dead Sea, distant 20 miles. 

19. Nearly north from Jerusalem is Nazareth, distant 60 
miles ; nearly north-east is Damascus, distant 150 miles. 
A little to the north of the east point was Babylon, distant 
500 miles. 

20. Along the line of the 31st de^ee of latitude runs the 
northern boundary of the land of Edom, or Idumea. 

21. The land of Canaan has been variously divided. 
Under Joshua it was portioned out to the twelve tribes; 
under Solomon it was distributed into twelve provinces ; * 
and upon the accession of Rehoboam to the throne, it was 
divided into the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

22. After this period it fell into the hands of the Baby- 
lonians, the Greeks, the Syrians, and the Romans. 

23. During the time of our Saviour it was under the 
dominion of the Romans ; and was divided into five pro* 

• I ^iiits iv. 7-19. 
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Tinces; namely, Galilee, Samuria, Judea, Penea, and 
Idomea. 

24. The fortunes of the Israelites appear to liave been 
Tery ^sastrous and afflicdye daring the most of their time. 
They fell into' iihe idolatrous worship of their neighbours, 
and were repeatedly and severely punished for this offence. 

25. They were rarely at peace among themselTes, and 
almost invariably engaged in wars with surroun^ng nations. 
During 120 years of the 470 years, they appear to have been 
held in serritude, at seven different times, by conquerors. 

26. They suffered greatly in the wars with the Pnilistines, 
who took from them the ark of the covenant, and kept it 
many years. The Philistines were subsequently defeated 
by »imson, who matly checked their pride. Samson was 
judge of the Israelites twenty years. 

27. The life of this extraorcunary man ended a.m. 2884, 
by prostrating the pillars of the temple, dedicated to the 
god Ihigon, of the Philistines, by which he and 3000 of that 
people were killed. 

28. This event occurred at the city of Gaza, on the 
shore of the Mediterranean. There have been many com- 
mentaries on the life and exploits of Samson, who lived but 
thirty-eight years. Considering that he was for many years 
a judge m tsrael, his life indicates a degraded state of 
morals among his countrymen. 

29. Samson was the son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan. 
He was born B. C. 1161. His extraordinary achievements 
are particularly recorded in Judges xiv.-xvi. 

30. Samuel, the most able and righteous man who ap- 
peared among them in all these 470 years, was cotemporary 
with Samson. He was the seventeenth and last judge of 
Israel. He was an eminent prophet and historian. 

31. The Israelites at length demanded of Samuel a king, 
who reluctantly consented, and gave them Saul, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Samuel died in the 98th year of his age, 
two years before Saul, a.m. 2944. — 1 Sam, xxv. 

32. To Samuel are ascribed the book of Jvdges, that of 
Ridk, and the first book of Samud. He began the order of 
the prophets, which was never discontinued till the death of 
Zachariah and Malachi. — Acta iii. 24. 

33. From early youth to hoary years, the character of 
Samuel is one on wnich the mind rests with veneration and 
delight. The two books of Samuel comprise the history of 
Samuel, Saul, and David. 

34. Upon the death of Saul he was succeeded by David, 
shortly after which commenced the most brilliant period in 
the history of the Israelites, and that to which the most 
frequent reference is made. The reign of Saul was very 
turbulent and disastrous. 

35. David was one of the most remarkable men in either 
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sacred or profane history. His first appearance is as a 
shepherd youth, -who alone, of all Israel, ventures to accept 
the challenge of the proud giant Goliath, and vanquishes 
him in mortal combat. 

36. Afterwards God led him on to become a mighty war- 
rior, the ruler and king over all Israel, and the founder 
of a royal family, which continued to the downfall of the 
Jewish state. 

37. But notwithstanding his external pomp and power, 
David is best known and honoured for iiis piety, and as 
being " the man after God's (xum heart" 

38. He indeed was guilty of great sins ; but he humbled 
himself in the dust on account of them, and God forgave him. 

39. His royal race was spirituallv revived in the person 
of our Saviour, who was descended from him after the flesh, 
and who is therefore called "<Ae son ofDamd" and is said 
to sit upon his throne. 

40. His history is chiefly found in the two books of Sanp- 
nd, and the first book of Chronicles. A very large portion 
of the book of Psalms is composed by him. 

41. He was distinguished as the ^^ sweet singer of Israel;'' 
and his psalms are full of the expression of deep aevotional 
feeling. 

42. David was the youngest son of Jesse, of the tribe of 
Judah, and was born, B. c. 1085, at Bethlehem. He was a 
great musician and warrior. He subdued the enemies of his 
country, never lost a battle, nor failed to take any city 
which he besieged, and became sovereign from the Medi* 
terranean to the Euphrates. 

43. He was held in high esteem and respect by all the 
surrounding nations. He enlarged and fortified Jerusalem 
as the city of the Lord. 

44. David had severe afflictions ; but those arose from 
the disobedience and ambitious views of the members of his 
own family. 

45. He was succeeded bv Solomon, his son, who married 
the daughter of the king of Egypt. Solomon was consider- 
ed the greatest merchant of his time, or perhaps of any other. 

46. He had many ships, which were conducted by the 
skilful mariners of Tyre and Sidon. It is generally consi- 
dered that liis ships went to India^ for it required three 
years to make a voyage. He brought gold from Opbir, but 
where that place was is unknown. 

47. The celebrated temple built by him is considered to 
have been one of the richest, most extensive, and magnifi- 
cent in the world. It was seven years in building. 

48. Tbe writings of Solomon, like those of his father, are 
found in tbe Scriptures. It is to be regretted, that in the 
decline of life so many of the truths on human frailty, set 
forth by him, were apphcable to himself. 
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49. His riches, his renown, his wisdom, and the splendour 
of his oonrt, drew around him illustrious Tisitors; among 
them was the queen of Sheba, who came from Abyssinia, 
down the Nile. 

60. He became at length intoxicated by his own glory, 
and was seduced from the paths which the wisdom he had 
sought pointed out. He abandoned himself to enervating 
luxuries, and finally to idolatr jr ; till, in the midst of unex- 
ampled prosperity, he was driven to exclaim that '* all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit." 

61. The writings of Solomon are generally understood to 
include the boo^ of Praverbi, EcdeiiasteSy and CanticleSy 
though it is by no means cerUdn that he was the author of 
them all. 

62. Immediately after the death of Solomon arose two 
kingdoms, namely Israel and Judea. The kingdom of 
Isr^l comprised ten tribes ; that of Judea, two — Judah and 
E^njamin. 

63. The capital of Judea was Jerusalem, in the south of 
Canaan ; that of Israel was Samaria, situated about thirty 
miles north of Jerusalem. 

64. The kingdom of Israel fell before the Assyrian con- 
queror in the year B.C. 721, after it had subsisted about 
260 years. 

66. That of Judah survived about 130 years, Judea being 
finally subdued and laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
temple burnt b.o. 688. From this period till the era of 
Alexander the Great, Palestine remained subject to the 
Babylonian, Median, and Perdan dynasties. 

60. At the death of Alexander, Judea fell under the do- 
minion of the kings of Syria, and with some short and trou- 
bled intervals remained subject either to the kings of Syria 
or of Egypt, till John Hyrcanus shook off the Syrian yoke, 
and assumed the diadem b. o. 130. 

67. Here follows the reign of the Maccabees, till Judea 
was subdued by the Romans, and the kingdom was given by 
Antony to Herod the Great, an Arabian, B.C. 40. 

68. The reign of Herod will ever be memorable, as being 
the period in which the birth of our Saviour took place. 

69. Thus continued the government of the Jews for up- 
wards of a hundred years, when the Jews considering them- 
selves restrained and oppressed by the Romans, the great 
council of Jerusalem took the desperate resolution of enter- 
ing on a war with that power, which had conquered the 
whole civilized world. The issue was not less disastrous 
than the measure was desperate.* 

00. After suffering all the horrors of foreign and civil war, 
Judea was at length finally subdued, Jerusalem was taken 
bv storm, the <aty was totally demolished; its superb tem- 
ple, which had been rebuilt by Herod the Great in an extra- 
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ordinary style of magnificence, was lerelled with the ground, 
and the loss of lires exceeded erery thing recorded on simi* 
lar occasions in ancient or modem nistory. 

61. According to Josephus, no fewer than 1,100,000 of 
the Jewish nation were destroyed in this war; of whom 
the greater part appear to have perished in the siege of 
Jerusalem. 

62. This city, so long celebrated in ancient history, and 
distinguished as the cradle of Christianity, and the theatre 
of the most important transactions that mark the history of 
the world, is now a place of mean appearance, and is sup- 
posed not to contain more than about 39,000 inhabitants. 

63. It is situated in a rocky country, amidst an amphi- 
theatre of hills, and although it stands on eminences, it is 
almost surrounded bv others of superior height. 

64. This city, so ramed for wealth and splendour in the 
days of Solomon, is now chiefly supported by the piety of 
pilgrims, and swarms with mendicants, who resort thither 
to share in their alms. 

65. Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus Christ, is six 
miles from Jerusalem. It is seated on a hill, and is a town 
of considerable extent. 

66. Acre, a noted sea-port of Palestine, was formerly 
called Ptolemais. It has a mean appearance. It was taken 
by the victorious Saladin, the sultan of Turkey, in 1187. 

67. During nearly two centuries this place was the prin- 
cipal theatre of the Crusades; and there are still left the 
remains of an edifice, which the English call " King Rich- 
ard's palace." The Crusaders, under Richard I., took this 
place m 1191. It was again captured by Sir Charles Na- 
pier in 1840. 

68. It is also distinguished for the noble resistance it made 
against the attacks of the French in 1799 ; when Bonaparte, 
atter all his repeated assaults during sixty days, was com- 
pelled to abandon the enterprise ana return to Egypt, hay- 
inff sustained a prodigious loss. He was opposed and sig- 
nally defeated by the gallant Sir Sidney Smitn. 

69. Nazareth, a small town to the east of Acre, is famous 
for havins been the residence of our Sayiour in the early 
part of his life. Near Nazareth is Cana of Galilee, celebrated 
on account of the miraculous change of water into wine. 

70. Jaffa, a small town, is the nearest port to Jerusalem, 
and is forty miles north of Gaza. 

71. This place was formerly called Joppa, and waa once a 
place of grandeur, but is now fallen into decay. 

72. It was taken by the French in 1799, when 3800 
prisoners were massacred by the order of Bonaparte. 

73. Gaza is an ancient and celebrated town of Palestine, 
three miles from the sea. It was taken by Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 332, when he put 10,000 of its inhabitants to 
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tbe sword, and sold the women and children as slaves. 
Gaza is frequently mentioned in Scripture. Samson being 
confined here by the Philistines, earned away the gates in 
the night. 

74. About forty miles north of Jaflfa are the extensive 
ruins of Csesarea. This place was so named in honour of 
Augustus Csesar, and for a long time it was a place of great 
splendour, but is now in ruins. 

76. Here lived Philip the Evangelist;* and here Peter 
converted Cornelius and his kinsmen. t Here, also, Herod 
Agrippa was smitten to death, a. d. 44. 

76. Here Paul remained two years a prisoner, after liis 
defence against the Jews ;t and here he delivered his inimi- 
table defence of Christianity, which almost persuaded king 
Agrippa to become a Christian. 

♦ Acts xxi. 8. t Acts x. J Acts xxiv. 



QvieiHcns for Examination, 

1. What wa« this populous country formerly called ! 2. "NVhy is it 
chiefly deserving of our consideration 1 3. When did the Holy Land 
fall to the lot of Canaan 1 4. How is it situated! 5. By what 
names has it been distinguished 1 6. From whom did it receive the 
name of Palestine 1 Why was it called the Land of Promise t Why 
the Land of Israel t of Judah 1 and the Holy Land 1 7. Who was 
the eldest son of Canaan 1 Did he found any city! How many 
sons had Canaan 1 Give the names of the people. 8. What appear- 
ance does Canaan present in the map 1 

9. What was the extent of the kingdom of Israel under David and 
Solomon t 10. What was the population of Israel at this time! 
11. Have we reason to suppose Uie land to have been fruitful, not- 
withstanding its present poor and miserable condition 1 12. What 
portion did the Philistines hold t 

13. Where were the cities of Tyre and Sidon situated 1 What 
district comprised the ancient kingdom of Phoenicia! 14. From 
whom were the ancient inhabitants of Phoenicia descended ! Who 
gave them that name ! For what are they celebrated ! Whence is it 
supposed they derived their knowledge of letters ! 

15. Where was the city of Damascus ! What do we know of its 
history! 16. What do we know to have occurred during that period ! 
On what rivers were the cities situated ! 17. Where were their other 
cities bmlt! 18. Descxibe the country, supposing yourself to be at 
J^erusalem. 

19. What city is seated nearly north of Jerusalem ! North-east ? 
Where was Babylon ! Give their respective distances. 20. Where 
was the boundary of £dom ! 21. How has the land of Canaan been 
divided! How divided under Joshua! under Solomon! upon the 
accession of Behoboam ! 22. Into whose hands did it afterwards 
fall ! 23. Under whose dominion was it at the time of our Saviour ! 
How divided ! Give the names. 

. 24. Why vere the Israelites so severely punished ! 25. What was 
their character in general! How long were they in slavery! 26. 

C 3 
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From whom did they suffer mosti What did they loset Who 
defended them for twenty years 1 27. When did he die 1 How was 
his death caused t How many Philistines were killed with him 1 
28. Where did this event occur t How long did he live t What was 
the condition of his countrymen at this timet 29, 30. Whose son 
was he 1 Where horn ! Where are his achievements recorded 1 With 
whom was he cotemporary 1 What was he t 

31. What did the Israelites demand of Samuel t Whom did he 
appoint ! When die t How old 1 32. What books are ascribed to 
Samuel t What order did he commence t How long did it continue 1 
84. Who succeeded Saul t What was the reign of Saull 

35, 36. When did David first appear 1 What great exploit did he 
perform 1 What did God afterwards for him t 37. How is David 
best known 1 38. When he had sinned, what did David 1 39. In 
whom was his race spiritually revived 1 40. Where is his history 
found! What book did he write 1 41. For what was he distin- 
guished! 42. Whose son was he! Of what tribe! When bomt 
How far did his sovereignty extend ! 43. By whom was he held in 
respect! 44. Whence arose his afflictions! 

45. Who succeeded David! Whom did he marry! What was So- 
lomon considered to be ! 46, What did he possess ! Where did they 
sail! 47. What is said of the temple he built! How long was it 
in building! 48. Where are his writings found! What have we 
to regret concerning Solomon ! 49. How were visitors attracted to 
him ! Who was one of them ! 50, 51. Did he continue in the paths 
of wisdom ! To what did he abandon himself! What are understood 
to be his writings! 52. What kingdoms arose immediately after his 
death! How many tribes belonged to the kingdom of Israel ! of 
Judah! 53. What was the capital of Judea! of Israel! Where 
situated ! 

54. Before whom did the kingdom of Israel fall ! When ! How 
long had it subsisted ! 55. How long did that of Judea survive ! 
By whom subdued! To whom did Palestine become subject! Till 
what period ! 56. Who had the dominion of Judea after Alexander ! 
Till when! 57. What reigns followed ! Till what period ! To whom 
then given ! 

58. For what will the reign of Herod be memorable ! 59. How 
long did this government continue! What resolution did the 
council of Jerusalem adopt! 60. What befell Judea! 61. How 
many lives were lost in the war ! 62. What is the present appearance 
of Jerusalem ! 63. Where situated ! 64. How is it now supported 1 
65. Where was the Messiah bom ! How far from Jerusalem ! 

66. What was the ancient name of Acre ! Who took it ! When 1 
67. What was this place the theatre of! What is to be seen there ! 
By whom taken ! When ! 68. For what is it distinguished ! Who 
assaulted it ! Whither did he retire ! By whom was he opposed ! 

69. For what is Nazareth famous! What place is near Nazareth! 
For what celebrated! 70, 71. Where is Jafi^ situated! What was 
its ancient name ! 72. By whom was it taken ! 73. Where is Gaza 
situated ! By whom taken ! When ! How many persons did he put 
to death! What surprising feat did Samson perform! 74. What 
ruins lie about forty miles from Jaffii ! In honour of whom was it so 
named ! 75. Who lived here ! Who was converted here ! Who wa« 
smitten to death here ! 76. Who was imprisoned here ! Whom did 
he almost persuade to become a Christian ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



7. Trib'titary, a. tsal^wt to. 

8. Sabrer'sicn, «. overthrow; rain. 
19. Degen'eracy, t. a forsaking of that 

iiiiich is good; meanneM. 
VL Dispensa'aon, «. a dealing of Ood 
withUa 



13. Iraper'Tioiu, a. not to be pene- 
trated ; impassable. 

29. Precipita'tion, s. gi«at haste ; to- 
mtiltaoiis harry. 

30. Ammoni'tioa, s. military stores. 
38. Mer'oenary, «. one ser?mg for pay. 

Persian Empire. 

1. Persia, is a large country lying between Turkey and 
Hindostao. In Hebrew it is called Phars, which appears to 
hftTO been the ancient Persia, and is still called Pharistan, 
or Pars. 

2. The Persians, who became so famous after Cyrus, the 
foimder of their more extended monarchy, were anciently 
called Elamites ; and in later times, in the time of the 
Roman emperors, Parthians. They were so denominated 
from the Parthians) haying subdued them, and changed the 



3. The early history of Persia, like that of most of the 
Eastern nations, is iuTolved in great obscurity. 

4. The chief towns of Persia are Ispahan, Teheran, Shi- 
raz, Tauriz, Eriran. The capital is Teheran. 

^ 6. Eriran, on the Turkish frontier, is the capital of Per- 
sian Armenia. About thirty miles to the south of Erivan, 
in Turkey, is Mount Ararat. 

6. Persia is early noticed in sacred history, under the 
name of Elam. But from the reign of Chedorlaomer, co- 
temporary with Abraham, to that of Cyrus the Great^ we 
haye no accounts of its history. 

7. For some time previous to the reign of Cyrus, although 
the Persian throne was possessed by its native princes, they 
appear to have been tributary to the powerfiu empires of 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

8. The whole of this dark period is lost in oblivion ; and 
the subversion of the Babylonian empire is the event which 
first gave importance to Persian history. 

9. The conquest of Babylon, and the foundation of the 
Persian empire by Cyrus, whose name history, both sacred 
and profane, has immortalized, in the greatest revolution 
that marks the annals of remote antiquity. 

10. He was the greatest of the Persian monarchs, and 
he established his throne on so firm a basis, that it stood 
more than 200 years, notwithstanding the degeneracy of his 
successors. 
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11. The Persian empire, as he left it to his posterity, 
extended from the Indus to the Gredan Archipelago, and 
from the Eiudue and Caspian seas to the Indian Ocean. 



PERSIAN E9£PIRE. 




KSY TO THS BIaP. 

TOWNS. 



1. Troy. 

2. SmTnia. 

3. EpfiMUS. 

4. HalicamaMOS. 

5. Tarsus. 

6. Sinope., 

7. Issos. 



8. Antioch. 

9. Jerasakm. 

10. Palmyra. 

11. Damascos. 
IS. Babylon. 

13. Ctesiphon. 

14. Ecbataiut. 



15. Ninereh. 

16. ArUzmU. 

17. Zeadracartia. 

18. Hecatorapylon. 

19. Aria, or Artacoana. 
20 Alexandria. 

81. Pnra. 



S9. Carnuma. 

23. Persepolis. 

24. Snsa. 

25. Arsinoe. 

26. Alexandria. 

27. Memphis. 

28. Thebce. 



A. Asia Minor. 
A I. Armenia. 
A 2. Assyria. 

A 3. Aria. 

B. Babylonia. 
B 1. Bactriana. 

C. Colchis. 

C 1. Carmania. 



C0T7NTRIBS. 

O. Gedrosia. 

H. Byrcania.' 

M. Ifesopotunia. 

Ml. Media. 

M 2. liareyana. 

P. Persia. 

PI. Parthia. 

8. Syria. 



8 1. Sosiana. 

8 2. Sogdiana. 

8 3. SacsB. 

8 4. Scythia intra Imann. 

8 5. Scythia extra Imaun. 

"* ~" it. 



JE 1. JBthiopia. 



QuetUuns.—Yniat was Persia Proper ? What comprised the Persian empire? 
Persia Proper was the district marked P;— the Persian empire comprised 
all the countries delineated on the white ground, excepting Italy and Greece,— 
although the Persians frequently oTerrun the latter country, they nerer could 
subdue it; and finally, the Greeks, under the command of Alexander the 
Great, conquered the Persians, orerturned their empire, and raised up that 
of the great Bfacedonian, as described in a separate chapter. 
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12. The fteneral name by which this conntrjr is desig- 
nated by the natires is Iran, as contradistinffaished from 
Tonran. or Soythia ; but by the Turks and Arabs it is 
called Adjam. Three-fourths of this country consists of 
sandy deserts, 

13. All the liter aj-^ monuments of the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptian^ the PerBians, and other nations of antiquity, 
bB.Tc long since pari shed ; but by a singular dispensation of 
Pro^)d«3nce ttu }»e <»F the Hebrews remain, and throw a gleam 
of light into the obacnre recesses of the primeyal ages, which 
were inipeTYious to Lhe Qredan curiosit^r. 

14. Persia has had diflferent boundaries at different pe- 
riods; at the time of its greatest extent, B.C. 522, it com- 
prehended the whole region from the Indus to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea^ and from the Caspian to the Indian Ucean ; 
compHsing, 

Persia, Assyria, Cholchis, 

Susian% Babylonia, Bgypt, 

Media, Armenia, Ethiopia, 

Bactriana, Asia, Scythia, &c. &o. 

Partbia, Asia AGnor, 

15. Modern Persia is now politically divided into two 
partjj, Western Persia and Eastern Persia. The capital of 
Western Persia 19 Tt^heran; of Eastern Persia, Caubul. 
Its ancient capital wjls Persepolis. 

16. X^nophon makes the youn^r C3nrus describe his 
fatlMT^s empire as beinff so extensiye, that at one extre- 
mity people perished witn cold, while at the other the inha- 
bitants were suffocated with heat. This description still 
applies to Modern Persia, which has three different cli- 
mates, hot, temperate, and cold. 

17. Ancient Persia, or Persia Proper, was bounded on the 
north by Media, on the west by Assyria, south by the Per- 
sian Gulf, and on the east by Gedrosia. 

18. The Persians were for a long period under subjection 
to the Assyrians, Modes, and Babylonians, but after a time 
became their goTomors. 

19. At the time of the intended expedition of Darius into 
Greece, the Persian empire was more extensive than it had 
been under Cyrus the (xreat. Besides the provinces above 
mentioned, Arabia was tributary, and Thrace and Mace- 
donia submitted to the Persian yoke. 

20. Greece, on the other hand, in its utmost extent, was 
only 380 miles in length, and 310 in breadth. Athens and 
Sparta were the cities that stood foremost on this occasion, 
and bore the chief burden of the war. 

21. When the Persian monarch meditated the destruction 
of Greece, the Athenians saw and prepared for the imp>end- 
ing danger, and this small comer of Europe opposed itselt 
to the whole force of Asia. 
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22. On the one side were numbers, wealth, and extent of 
dominion ; on the other disciplined yaloor, the love of thm 
country, and persevering spirit: such were the different 
situations of Persia and of Greece. 

23. In Susiana was Susa, the winter residence of the 
Persian kings ; in Persia Prop>er, near Shiraz, was Persepo- 
lis, the royal palace of which was destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, when he subdued the Persians, B. c. 331. 

24. Persia was first peopled by Elam, the son of Sfaem ; 
and Chedorlao'nier, who conquered many Asiatic provinceSy 
was its first king. 

25. Afterwards, nothing remarkable occnrs till the lime 
of Cyrus, the founder of that great empire, which was the 
glory and terror of the East. 

26. In the first year of his reign he published his famous 
edict, permitting the Jews to return to Jerusalem, and 
rebuild their temple ; and restoring to them all the sacred 
yessels which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from that dty. 

27. Cyrus lost his life in an expedition against the Scy- 
thiaas. He was succeeded by his son Camby'ses, who sub- 
dued Ea:ypt. 

28. Dari'us, the next king, successfully inyaded India, and 
afterwards sent 100,000 men to inyade Greece ; but these 
were defeated at Mar'athon by 10,000 men, commanded by 
Miltlades. 

29. His son Xerxes continued the war, and inyaded Greece 
with 2,100,000 men, which force was bravely met at Ther- 
mop'ylBB, and afterwards at Salamis, where they receiyed a 
most signal defeat, and again at Plataea, and were compelled 
to leave Europe with great precipitation. 

30. In the engagement at Salamis the Grecian fleet con- 
sisted of 380 sail, the Persians of 2000. In this engagement, 
which is one of the most memorable on record, the Greeks 
lost 40 ships, and the Persians upwards of 200, together 
with all their men, ammunition, and other material. 

31. The spoil taken by the Greeks at the battle of Platsea 
was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of gold and 
silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sons 
of furniture. 

32. The Greeks were commanded by the celebrated Spar- 
tan general, Pausa'nias, who distinguished himself greatly, 
and to whom they gave one tenth of all the captured trea- 
sure ; the rest of the army were rewarded each according to 
his merit. 

33. From the success of this engagement, the Greeks 
were delivered, not only from the present, but also from 
aM future invasions of the Persians, who never afterwards 
appeared on this side the Hellespont. 

34. On the same day that this battle was fought at F]ar 
tasa, the Grecian fleet gained as memorable a victory at 
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Myoale, a promontory of Asia Afinor, OTor die remainder of 
the Pernan nayy, B. c. 479. 

^5. Thus ended in disappointment the great design of 
Xerxes; a small number only of those millions of men, 
namely, 2,100,000, remained to return to Asia, with which, 
the year before, he so proudly marched oyer the Hellespont 
into Greece. Having been defeated every where, both by 
sea and land, and reduced to the utmost extremity, he was 
at last driven to make to Asia in a small fishing-boat, and 
was soon after assassinated, B. c. 464. 

36. He was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
called in Scripture Ahasue'ms, who raised Esther to the 
throne, and jp;reatly favoured the Jews, He was called 
Longimanus horn the length of his hand. 

37. After several reigns of minor importance, the throne 
descended to Artaxerxes Mnemon, whose brother Cyrus was 
made goTomor of Asia Minor. Artaxerxes was surnamed 
Mnemon by the Greeks, because of his wonderful memory. 

38. Cyrus, wishing to dethrone his brother and make lum- 
self sovereign, raised an army of 113,000* men, including 
13,000 Greek mercenaries ; and on arriving in the plains of 
Curaxa, in Babylonia, he there met Artaxerxes with an 
army of 900,000 men. 

39. A dreadful battle ensued, and Cyrus was slain by the 
hands of Ins own brother. Of the Greeks, 3,000 were 
killed; and the remainder, finding themselves beset with 
difficulties, made a rapid retreat: this is called the cele- 
brated " Retreat of ten thousand Greeks," who were 
under the command of Xen'ophon, as mentioned in the his- 
torical notice of Greece. 

40. This was the longest march, and the most memorable 
retreat, that was ever made through an enemy's country. 
It was this retreat that convinced the Macedonians how 
easily the Persian empire might be conquered. 

41. The last prince of this dynasty was Darius Codoma- 
nus, in whose rdgn Persia was invaded by Alexander the 
Great, B. c. 334. By a series of brilliant victories, and on 
the death of Darius, he succeeded to the empire, and abo- 
lished the Persian dynasty. 

42. Upon the death of Alexander, the Seleuci'daB obtained 
the government of these territories, and held them till they 
were seized by Mithrida'tes, king of Parthia, and annexed 
to his empire, B. c. 141. Persia afterwards underwent the 
revolutions of the Parthian states. 

43. The Persians were never remarkable for learning and 
the arts. Like the other inhabitants of the East, they were 
fond of the sublime. Their architecture was grand and 
noble ; their statues gigantic, yet proportion was often 
wanting ; and the delicacy which the Greek sculptors after- 
wards gave to theur works was unknown. 
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44. The religion of the Persians is Mahometanism, of the 
sect of All ; on which account the Turks, who follow the 
succession of Omar, call them heretics. 

46. The Persian court, in antiquity, was celebrated for its 
pomp and grandeur. The king reigned absolute, as also is 
the case in modem times. 

46. The ancient Persians were carefully trained to be 
soldiers. The three great lessons the youth were taught, 
from five to twenty years of age, were, to ride, to shoot tJhe 
arrow, and to speak the truth. — {Herodotus,) 

47. In time of war, every one, if required, was obliged to 
attend the king in his expeditions, unless disabled by age or 
infirmity, on pain of deatn. 

48. When Darius was about to set out against the Scy- 
thians, Ocbazus, a Persian nobleman, who had his three 
sons in the army, requested that one of them might be left 
to comfort him in his old age : Darius said he would leave 
them all, and immediately ordered them to be slain. In like 
manner did Xerxes behave to another Persian nobleman, — 
{Herodotus,) 

49. About the time of the captivity of Israel, Persia was 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

50. After this it was a province of Media, till the time of 
Cyrus, who added it to the Persian empire, which so con- 
tinued until it was subdued by Alexander the Great. 

61. In B. G. 125, the Persians revolted from the successors 
of Alexander, and founded a new empire under the name of 
the Parthians. 

62. The Parthians, or Persians, had frequent wars with 
the Romans, but neither of them gained any permanent 
advantage over the other ; and in A. D. 651, an end was put 
to this empire by the Saracens. 

63. After this period the country underwent a variety of 
dreadful revolutions, and was conquered successively by 
Genghis Khan in 1218, and by Tamerlane in 1392. 

64. Among the most distinguished of the conquerors of 
Persia was Kouli Khan, or Nadir Schah. In 1735 he gained 
the celebrated battle of Erivan, in which the Turks lost 
60,000 men. In the year following he took Candahar. 

bb. In 1739 he subdued the Mogul empire, making himself 
master of Delhi, where he acquired immense riches. From 
his great cruelties he excited a general hatred, and he was 
assassinated by conspirators in 1747. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. Where is Persia situated 1 What was it called in Hebrew t 
What at present ! 2. What were the Persians anciently called t 
What in later times 1 4. What are its chief towns 1 6. Where is 
Erivaii 1 Mount Ararat 1 6-8. What is the character of the eariy 
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history of this country 1 9, 10. Who was Cyrus 1 and what great 
conquest did he achieve 1 11. What was the extent of the empire 
at his death 1 

13. What fate has hefallen the literary monuments of ancient 
nations 1 What forms an exception to this remark 1 14. What 
countries did Persia comprehend at its greatest extent 1 15. How 
is Modem Persia divided 1 its modem capitals 1 its ancient 1 16. 
How did Cyrus the younger descrihe this empire 1 17. How was 
Persia Proper anciently bounded 1 19. When Darius invaded 
Greece, what additional provinces did Persia include 1 20. What 
was the extent of Greece at this period 1 What states stood foremost 
on this occasion 1 22. By what were the Greeks and Persians con- 
trasted in this warl 

24. Who first peopled Persia t Who was its first king 1 25. Who 
first brought this empire into note 1 26. What famous edict did 
Cyrus publish on beginning his reign 1 27. How did Cyrus lose 
hiB lifel By whom succeeded 1 28. What were the chief under- 
takings of Darius, and their result) 29-31. Briefly describe tiie 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, and its results. 32. How were 
the spoils gained at Platea disposed oft 33. How did the defeat of 
the Persians affect the future condition of Greece 1 34. What battle 
was fought on the same day as that of Platsea t Who were vic- 
torious t 35. What was the fate of Xerxes and his army t 36. Who 
was Artaxerxes 1 To whom married 1 37-40. What events led to 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand 1 and to what did this ultimately 
leadl 41. In whose reign, and by whom, was the Persian empire 
overthrown 1 42. What dynasty succeeded that of Alexander, and 
by whom supplanted 1 

, 43. What was the literary character of the Persians 1 44, What is 
their religion at present 1 45. For what was the Persian court 
famed t 46. What the nature of their education 1 47. What were 
their obligations in time of wart 48. What anecdote is told of 
Darius, when about to invade Scythia, illustrative of the severe dis- 
cipline of the Persians 1 

49. By whom was Persia sifbdued at the time of the Jewish capti- 
vity t 50. When did it become a province of Media 1 How long 
remain so t 51. When did the Persians revolt from the successors of 
Alexander t 52. With whom did they have frequent wars 1 Who de- 
stroyed their empire t 53. What became of this country afterwards 1 
54. What was Ifadir Schah t 55. What occasioned his death 1 



CHAPTER IX. 

Media. 

1. This country, once the seat of a powerful empire, 
reoeiyed its name from its founder, Madai, the third son 
of Japhet. 

2. It was bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea, on 
the south by Persia and Assyria, on the east by Parthia^ 
and on the west by Armenia. 

3. It extends between 30 and 40 degrees of north latitude, 
and 18 something larger than JSpain. This country was one 
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Ecbfttana, capital of Media, long the snmmer residence of the Persian, and 
afterwards of the Parthian, kings, to avoid the excessive heat of bosa and 
Gtesiphon. 

Susa, now Soster, a noted capital of Persia, and winter residence of its kings ;• 
and was also the capital of Parthia, and of Media.— Pftny. 

Ctesiphon, a city of Assyria* east of the Tigris, opposite to Selencia.— Plnqr. 

Seleucia, a famous city of Asia, built by Seleucus, one of Alexander's gene- 
rals, on the western bank of the Eui^rates. 

Persep<dis. a capital of Persia, was burnt to the ground by Alexander ttaft 
Great ; is greatly celebrated for its magnificent views.— PJtny, Strabo, 

Arbela, a city of Assvria, near which, on a plain, was fought the celebrated 
battle between Alexander and Darius, which led to the downfiUl of the empire. 

Pasarcada, the ancient residence of the kings of Persia; also noted for tlM 
tomb or Cyrus.— iSlfroto. The people, called PasareadsB, were the noblest of 
the Persians, from whom descended the chief of the& kings. — Herodohu. 

Artacoana, capital of Aria, now Herat, in the province of Khorasan, subject 
to the Schah of Canbul. It is on the hieh-road from Persia to India, and on tha 
western frontier of Canbul, or Afghanistan; sometimes called Eastern Persls. 

Bfaracanda, capital of Sogdiana, now Samarcand, in Independent Tartary ; 
the capital of Tamerlane the Great. 

Bactra, capital of Bactriana, now Balk ; at present in ruins. It was for a long 
time one of the most flourishing cities in the world, and on account of its anti- 
quity was styled the mother of cities. Here Zoroaster, when compelled to flee 
from Media, found protection at the court of Hystaspes, and it was the capital 
of a great kingdom till the Mahometan conquest. 

Ortespana, now Candahar, a strone fortified town of Afghanistan, giving its 
name to an extensive province of the empire of Caubul. Amed Schah, the 
founder of the present Afghan monarchy, made it his capital ; but his son and 
successor, in 1774, removed his residence to CaubuL It stands on the high> 
road from India to Western Persia, and is a large and flourishing city, ^he 
country around is inhabited chiefly by nomadic tribes of Afghans. 

QuettibrM.— What constitutes ancient Persia? The district marked 
Pbrsis in the map at the head of this chapter ; but, like other countries ih 
the same map, it has had different boundaries at different periods. 

What constitute the ffret, Persian empire ? The several countries above 
named, and extending further from the river Indus to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and from Sa rm at i a and Scythia to the Indian Ocean. See Map, p. M. 
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of the most fertile and earliest cultivated among the king- 
doms of Asia. 

4. Into this country the ten trihes who composed the 
kingdom of Israel were transplanted, in their captivity by 
the Assyrians, under Tiglath-rile'ser and Shalmane'sar. 

6. Tiglath-Pileser carried away the tribes of Reuben, 
Gkkd, and half Manasseh, on the east side of the Jordan, to 
Halah, Habor, Hara, and to the river Gozan. 

6. Shalmanesar carried away the remaining seven tribes 
and a half, to what are said to be '' cities of the Modes by 
Uie river of Gozan." 

7. Media is one of the most ancient independent king- 
doms mentioned in history. After several centuries of sub- 
jugation under Assyria, the Modes rebelled under Sen- 
uache'rib, about B.C. 700, and continued un independent 
kingdom until under Cyrus, when Media became united 
with Persia. The first king of Media was Dej'oces, who 
built its capital, Ecbat'ana. 

8. Hence arose the Medo-Persian kingdom; and "the 
laws of the Modes and Persians." — Esther i. 19; Darn* vi. 
8-12. 

9. From this time onward, the manners, customs, religion^ 
and civilization of the Modes and Persians became more and 
more amalgamated. The Modes are often confounded by 
the poets with the Persians and Parthians. 

10. The chief city of Media was Ecbat'ana, now Hama- 
dan, which was the seat of both the Median and Persian 
kings. 

11. Tlie Modes were once a very warlike race, but in pro- 
cess of time they became one of the most effeminate nations 
of Asia. 

12. In war they used armour similar to the Persians, 
whom they are said to have taught the art of war, especially 
to handle the bow with dexterity. 

13. They are likewise said to have been the first who 
introduced luxury into Persia, which at last occasioned the 
downfall of that empire, as it had been before the ruin of 
the Median. 

14. The laws and reli^on of the Medes were the same as 
those of the Persians, with this difference, that when a law 
was once enacted, it was not in the king's power to repeal it, 
or to reverse a decree he had once made. Whence, the laws 
of the Modes, in Scripture, are called unchangeable. 

15. They honoured their sovereigns with tlie haughty and 
pompous title of " King of Kings ;" which title was after- 
wards adopted by the Persian monarchs and their proud 
snccessors the Parthians, whose king, even in the time of 
Constantius, retained that title, writing himself in a letter, 
" Sapor, king of kings, allied to the stars, brotlier to the 
sun and moon," &c. 
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Qfiestions for Examination. 

1. From whom did Media derive its name 1 2. How bounded 1 
3. Where situate t What the nature of its soil 1 4, For what is its 
history remarkable in connexion with the Israelites t 5. What por- 
tion of this people did Tiglath-Pileser carry into captiyity 1 and 
where 1 6. What portion did Shalmanesar carry away 1 How were 
they distributed 1 7-9. Briefly describe the history of Media ; and 
the effects of its union with the Persian empire. 

10. Wliat was the capital of the Median and Persian kings t II. 
What was the character of the Medians at different periods 1 12. In 
what martial exercises did they instruct the Persians 1 13. How 
did they contribute to the downfall of the Persian empire 1 14. What 
was the grand characteristic of the laws of the Medes ! 15. What 
proud title did their monarchs assume 1 By whom was it afterwai^ 
adopted 1 



CHAPTER X. 

Parthia. 

1. Parthia was a small country on the east of Media, 
which was raised into a distinct kingdom by Arsa'ces, B.C. 
260. It at one time formed a province of Persia. 

2. It soon extended itself over a great part of the ancient 
Persian empire, and is frequently put tor that empire in 
Scripture. The Parthians may be considered anotiier name 
for the Persians. 

^ 3. To his newly acquired possessions Arsaces added the 
kingdom of the Hyrcani ; and Parthia, after a time, hecame 
the most powerful empire in the East. 

4. Parthia maintained itself against all aggressors for 
nearly 500 years ; but, in a.d. 229, it became united to Per- 
sia by one of the descendants of the ancient Persian kinffs. 

£. It now resumed its former name of Persia, and tne 
olden dynasty a^ain possessed the throne. 

6. The Parthians were particularlyr noted for their dex- 
terity in discharging their arrows while they were retreat- 
ing. They always fought on horseback. 

7. Parthia corresponds to the eastern part of Khorasan. 
The Parthians are supposed to have been of Scythian 
origin. They were certainly a distinct people from the 
southern Persians. 

8. This empire was raised to the highest pitch of great- 
ness by Mithrida'tes I. It resumed its splendour under 
Mithridates the Great, but had greatly declined at the time 
of the Christian era. 

9. What the antients called the Parthian empire was of 
vast extent, bounded on the east by the Indus, on the west 
by the Tigris, on the north by Scy thia, and on the south by 
the Indian Ocean. 
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10. From a ver^ small be^Dmnff it soon extended itself 
over a creat portion of Asia, and was long the riral of 
Rome, it was the Parthians who proved so sreat a check 
to the Roman conquests in Asia. The Partnians may be 
considered one and the same people with the Persians, as 
the latter comprised by far the greater number of the inha- 
bitants. 

11. Parthia Proper is now called Irak Agemi, to distin- 
gmsh it from Irak Arabi, the ancient Chaldea. The people 
were called Parthi, a Scythian term, signifying exiles. 

12. When this country was OTorrun by Alexander the 
Great, it formed part of the Persian empire ; but on his 
decease it was comprised in the tenritories of Seleucus, 
whose family held it till the year B. c. 250, when Parthia 
Proper was seized by Arsa'ces, a man of very obscure origin, 
who rebelled gainst the Seleud'daB, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the Parthian empire. 

13. Till this period Pn^ia was considered a very poor 
and inconsiderable country, and of no name or character; it 
was mountainous and woody. 

14. Arsaces is said to have conquered all the countries 
between the Caspian and Arabian seas, comprehending 
dghteen kingdoms. — (Pliny.) The descendants of Arsaces 
are said to have possessed the throne 475 years, ending a. d. 
229, when it was conquered by Artaxerxes, king of Persia. 
(JuiHn,} Parthia was subsequently invaded and subdued 
by the Saracens. 

16. The early history of the Parthians is lost in obscurity. 
AU that we know is tnat theywere successively subject to 
the Assyrians, Modes, and Persians, and afterwards to 
Alexander the Great. 

16. Among its chief cities were Gabse, celebrated in Alex- 
ander's conquests; Maracanda, now Samarcand, rendered 
famous as the royal residence of Tamerlane the Great ; and 
Carrsa, a town in Mesopotamia, famous in Roman history, 
and a place of great strength. It is memorable for a great 
victory sained by the Parthians over the Romans, com- 
manded by Crassus, who here lost his life and 20,000 of his 
army.— (-PKny, Fhrtu.) Carrse was the frontier town of 
the Romans. 

17. The Parthians are universally described by historians 
as a strong and warlike people ; accustomed, from their in- 
fancy, to the exercises of horsemanship and archery, and 
constantly stimulated, both by precept and example, to seek 
reputation in the most perilous enterprises ; but their mo- 
rals were greatly depraved. 

18. In martial discipline they were exceedingly strict, and 
in diet very abstemious ; yet totally neglectfm of agricul- 
ture, trade, and navigation. 
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19. Their government was an absolate monarchy; and 
their religious principles were nearly the same with those 
of the Persians. 

20. Arsaces, the founder of the empire, fixed his resi- 
dence at Hecatompolis. He was considered a bold and 
brave man ; skilful, kind, and generous. 

21. The empire he founded proved an impenetrable bar* 
rier against the Romans, in their attempts to extend their 
conquests eastward. 

22. Arsaces, after death, was made a god of his nation, 
and all his successors were called, in honour of his name, 
Arsacidse, whose power subsisted till the 229th year of the 
Christian era, when they were conquered by Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia. — (Justin,) 

23. Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, made a vigorous 
effort for the recovery of Parthia ; but his army was defeat- 
ed, and himself taken prisoner by Arsaces. 

24. Among the subsequent sovereigns of Parthia was the 
famous Mithridates, who was rabed to the throne on ac- 
count of his great merit. 

25. He soon augmented his dominions by the reduction 
of Bactria, Persia, Media, Elymais, and several other coun- 
tries, and carried his victorious arms into India, even beyond 
the boundaries of Alexander's conquests. 

26. He afterwards made himself master of Mesopotamia 
and Babylon ; so that his empire now extended from the 
Euphrates to the Ganges, and from the Caspian Sea and 
Mount Caucasus to the Indian Ocean. 



Qaestionsfor Examination, * 

I. What was Parthia 1 When was it first raised into a kingdom 1 
By whom ! 2. What was its extenti 3. What kingdom did Arsaces 
suhdue 1 6. For what were the Parthians particularly distinguished 1 
7. To what country does Parthia Proper correspond 1 What was the 
origin of the Parthians t 8. Who raised this empire to its highest 
grandeur 1 9. What did the antients say of Parthia Proper 1 How 
was it bounded 1 How in its greatest extent 1 12. By whom was it 
subdued t 

14. How long was Parthia possessed by the descendants of Arsa^ 
ces 1 16. What was its early history 1 16. What were its chief towns, 
and for what were they noted 1 17-19. What was the character of 
the Parthians t What their government! their religion t 20. What 
was the character of Arsaces t 24. For what was Mithridates distin- 
guished 1 26. How far did his empire extend 1 
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CHAPTER XL 

Phcenicia, 

1. Phoenicia is a oountxy of Syria, of small extent, the 
limits of which have been different at different periods. It 
was long a ^^ace of great note, particularly for its commerce. 

2. The rhoenicians, the Canaanites of Scripture, were 
amoii£ the most ciyilized nations of the globe. We are in- 
debted, to them for the inyention of writing, and for the first 
attempts at commercial naTigation. for which they were 
^^reatly distinguished in the &ys oi Abraham ; and in the 
time of the Hebrews they had begun to colonize. 

3. The fragments of Sanchoni athon, a Phoenician histo- 
rian and phih)sopher, are the most ancient monuments of 
writing auer the books of Moses. 

4. &nchoniathon was a native of Berytus, now Beirout. 
He is supposed to have lived in the time of Joshua^ about 
B.C. 1440. 

6. He composed his history in the Phoenician language, 
partly from the records of cities^ and partly from the re|^s- 
ters and inscriptions preserved in the temples of Phoemcia 
and lExypt* 

6. His seyeral works were translated into Greek by Philo 
of BybloSy in the time of Adrian; and of this version some 
fragments are preserved in Porphyry, and some in Euse- 
bius' ** Evangehcal Preparations." Eusebius was a native 
of Palestine, and is supposed to ha^e been born at Csesareay 
about A. D. 267. 

7. The Phoemcians were governed by kinffs, and their 
territories included the kingdoms of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, 
Berytus, Byblos, Ptolemais, Sarepta, and Tripoli. Of these 
petty Idngdoms, Sidon and Tyre are the most renowned. 
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8. The Phoenidan language, which was common to the 
other Canaanites, was a dialect of the Hebrew. It was a 
Phoenician who first introduced into Greece tlie knowledge 
of letters. 

9. In arts, sciences, and manufactures the Phoenidans 
greatly excelled. The Sidonians, under which name it 
was usual to comprehend all the Phoenicians, were consi- 
dered to haye been greatly advanced in knowledge. Arith- 
metic and astronomy either took their rise among them, or 
were brought by them towards a state of great perfection. 

10. These noble sciences, as well as their fetters, were 
afterwards introduced into Greece. In early ages they made 
philosophy their particular study. 



11. Moschus of Sidon, and Abdomenus of Tyre, were 
greatly celebrated for their learning. The latter cnallenged 
Solomon, the wisest of men, to debate with him on the most 



abstruse questions on natural philosophy or metaphysics. 

12. In later ages, also, both Sidon and Tyre produced 
their philosophers. Antip'ater and Apollonius were natives 
of Tyre, and Boethus and Dioda'tus of Sidon. 

13. The Phoenicians long resisted the great power of the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians. 

14. The siege of Tyre, B. c. 686, is one of the most memo- 
rable on record. For thirteen years the inhabitants defied 
the whole force of Nebuchadnezzar, and though that mo- 
narch was at length victorious, he acquired nothing but an 
empty city ; the Tyrians having built a new city upon a 
small island near it, to which they conveyed all tneir trea- 
sures and effects. 

16. The Phoenicians were greatly celebrated for thdr 
manufactures of glass, and purple and exceedingly fine 
linen, for which they were famous to a proverb. 

16. For their great skill in working of metals, in hewing 
of stone and timber, and for their perfect knowledge of 
architecture, both solid and ornamental, they may be con- 
sidered as the most celebrated architects of antiquity ; and 
as a corroboration of which, we have only to consider the 
large share they had in erecting and decorating the temple 
of Jerusalem, under their king Hiram. 

17. So remarkable were they for their proficiency in the 
arts, that whatever was elegant or pleasing in apparel, ves- 
sels, furniture, or otherwise, was distinguished, by way of 
eminence, with the epithet " Sidonian." 

18. As merchants they may be considered the first and 
most distinguished of all the nations of the earth ; and for a 
lonff time they preserved the conunerce of the then knovm 
wond. 

19. As navigators they were also the first, the boldest, and 
long the most experienced ; and in regard to discoveries, for 
a long period they had no rivals. 
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20. They were greatly distingnished for their nnmerons 
oolonies; and it is yery surpnsing they could furnish so 
many supplies of people and not depopulate their small ter- 
ritory, which comprised hut little more than the small slip of 
groand situated between Mount Libanus and the sea. 

21. For a thousand years before the Christian era they 
traTersed the Mediterranean, the Enxine, and the Arabian 
seas. The Carthaginians were of Phoenician origin: they 
planted settlement43 beyond the Straits of Gibrsdtar, and 
eyen visited Britain for the purpose of procuring tin. They 
are said to have carried on an extensive commerce at the 
time of the Troian war. 

22. When Alexander invaded Syria, he conquered the 
Tynans after much opposition. After his death, Phoenicia 
fell under the dominion of the Ptolemies, until seized by 
Antiochus the Great. It underwent all the revolutions of 
the Syrian kingdoms for a long time. 

23. Anti'ochus the Great, king of Syria, was the son of 
Seleacos Callinicns. He succeeded his brother Seleucus 
Ceraunus, B. c. 223. 

24. So small and confined is Phoenicia, that it scarcely 
contains more land than one of our English counties ; yet no 
country makes a greater figure in ancient history, and no 
country could boast of so many great and rich cities, so 
many and well-frequented ports, within so small a compass. 
Of tnese the most early was Sidon. 

26. The Phoenicians are celebrated by the Greeks as the 
inventors, or at least the great improvers, of every art 
and sdence. 

26. Carthage was amongst the number of the Phoenician 
oolonies, being the daughter of Tyre, as Tyre was of Sidon. 
Several vestiges of this ancient land are still in existence. 

Questions for Examination, 

1. Where is Phoenicia 1 For what was it long famous t 2. What 
are the Phoenicians called in Scripture t What was their state of 
ciyilization t For what are we indebted to them t When did they 
begin to colonize t 3. What are the most ancient monuments of 
writing after the books of Moses 1 4. YThere was Sanchoniathon 
bom t and when did he flourish t 5. From what did he compose 
his history! 6. By whom were his works translated! In what 
authors are some fragments of them still extant 1 

7. What was the Phoenician form of government 1 What petty 
kingdoms did Phoenicia include t 8. What was their language 1 9. 
In what did they greatly excel other nations 1 10-1 1. Into what part 
of Europe did Aey introduce their letters and sciences 1 Who were 
their most eminent scholars 1 What is related of the latter 1 12. 
What was the state of philosophy among them in later ages t What 
eminent men did Tyre and Sidon produce t 14. What is considered 
as one of the most memorable sieges of antiquity t Relate some par- 
ticulars concerning iti 

D 
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15. For what manufactures were the Phcenicians greatly cele- 
brated t 16. What proof have we of their superiority in literature, 
and the arts connected with iti 17. What shows their high state of 
proficiency in the arts t 18-19. How did they rank as merchants 1 
as navigators! 20. What surprises us in the extent to which they 
carried colonization 1 21. What seas did their ships traverse 1 How 
long before the birth of Christ 1 

Whence sprung the Carthaginians t How far did their commerce 
extend 1 At what early period did it flourish 1 22. By whom were 
they at length conquered t What befell Phoenicia after Alexander's 
death 1 23. Who was Antiochus t 24. Of what extent was Phoeni- 
cia ? 25. For what were the Phoenicians distinguished 1 26. What. 
was Carthage 1 

CHAPTER XII. 

Syria. 

1. Syr'ia is that part of Asiatic Turkey which borders on 
the Mediterranean 2Sea, and extends to the deserts of Arabia, 
and the Euphrates. On its north it has Mount Taurus, which 
separates it from Cili'cia ; Palestine and Arabia on its south. 

2. To define the limits of this country exactly is impossi- 
ble, from its having had different boundaries at difkrent 
periods, as its name was more or less famous, and its empire 
more or less extended. The kingdom of Syria, under the 
Seleucidae, at its greatest extent, comprised Svria Proper, 
iPhoenicia, Palestine, Asia Minor, Assyria, and Persia, ex- 
tending from the iEgean and Mediterranean seas to the Indus. 

3. Syria Proper was originally parcelled out into several 
petty kingdoms and jurisdictions ; but subsequently it seems 
to have been divided into four principal ones, — namely, 
Zo'bali, Damas'cus, Ha'math, and Ge'sher ; each of which 
was governed by its respective kings. 

4. The name Syria was given to this country by the 
Greeks, and is an abridgment of Assyria. 

5. Syria, without any other appellation, generally denotes 
the kingdom of Syria, of which An'tioch became the capital 
after the reign of the Seleucidae; before this time it was 
seldom used. 

6. This country was first subdued by the Assyrians, who 
embodied it with their empire. It was afterwards tributary 
t«> the Persians ; and subsequently to the Greeks or Macedo- 
nians, and Romans. The Roman province of Syria compris- 
ed the whole of Judaea, with Phoenicia and Syria Proper. 

7. The Romans held it for some time after the death of 
our Saviour, and in the seventh century it was seized by the 
Saracens, under Ma'homet. 

8. While this country was in the possession of the Sara- 
cens, it was invaded^by the several powers of Europe, for 
the purpose of rescuing the Holy Land from the hands of 
the Infidels. This was the origin of the Crusades. 
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9. For a time tbe Christians were successful ; but after a 
long series of terrible conflicts, they were expelled from the 
oonntry. In the sixteenth century it was seized by the 
Turks, from whom it was wrested of late years by the 
Pacha of Egypt ; but by the interference of England and 
Austria it has been restored to them. 

10. The south-western part of this country was origin- 
ally called Canaan, from Canaan the son of Ham, who nrst 
settled here. It was afterwards called Palestine, from the 
Palestines, or Philistines, who inhabited the sea-coast : this 
name was given to it by the Greeks and Romans. 

11. It received the name of the Holy Land from its having 
been sanctified by the presence, actions, miracles, and death 
of our blessed Saviour. 

12. Were this country under a wise government, and in- 
habited by an active race of people, it might be rendered one 
of the most flourishing and powerful countries in the world. 
It is now divided into five pachalics, or governments ; viz. 
Alep'po, Damas'cus, A'cre, Trip'oli, and Palestine. 

13. Syro-Phoeni'cia, is Phoenicia properly so called : but 
having by conquest been united to the kingdom of Syria, its 
old name, Phoenicia, was added to that of oyria. 

14. TliKe Canaanitish woman is called (Mark vii. 26) a 
Sjrro-Phoenician, because she was of Phoenicia ; which coun- 
try was then considered a part of Syria. 

15. Matthew, who is by some supposed to have written in 
Hebrew, calls her a CancMnitish womatiy (M<xt. xv. 22), be- 
cause that country was really peopled by Canaanites, Sidon 
being the eldest son of Canaan, (wn. x. 15). — SeePhcenida. 

16. The principal antiquities of Syria are those of Balbeck 
and Pal'myra. The latter was the capital of Pal'myrene, a 
spacious and delightful province in the midst of a wild and 
frightful desert. 

17. Although Palmyra rose to be a great, opulent, and 
powerful city, its origin is lost in obscurity. 

18. It is generally supposed to have been founded by 
Solomon, and to be the city of Tad'mor in Scripture, which 
he is said to have built in tne wilderness. This is, however, 
mere conjecture. 

19. This city is rendered famous for having been the resi- 
dence of liie noble and high-minded Queen Zeno'bia, who 
long powerfully opposed the Romans, but at last was sub- 
dued by the Emperor Aurelian, when Zenobia was taken 
captive to Rome, a. d. 273. 

20. It soon after sunk into obscurity and decay. The 
views of the ruins of this once-opulent and splendid city are 
amon^ the most magnificent in tne world. Palmyra is now 
occupied by about thirty Arab families, who live in wretch- 
ed huts among the ruins of the temple. 

21. The ruins of Balbeck, the ancient Heliop'olis, are; 
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also very bold and truly magnificent. The most remark- 
able of these are the ruins of a temple, supposed to haye 
been dedicatea to the sun. The period when those edifices 
were erected is unknown. They are of very Ixigh antiqiyty. 

22. The present population amounts to about 1,600, 
whose wretched huts form a striking contrail withits Tene- 
rable and splendid remains. ' '• > * 

23. Syria is much less pop4ilous now than it was in ancient 
times. The manners of the Syrians, and of the Eastern na- 
tions in general, are very different from ours. We wear 
close and short dresses, theirs are long and ample: we suffer 
our hair to grow, and shave the beard, they let the beard 
grow and shave the head. 

24. With us to uncover the head is a mark of respect ; 
with them a naked head is a sign of folly. We generally 
pass our lives erect, they are almost contiimally seated. 
They sit and eat upon the ground, we upon raised seats. 
We eat our meat with knives and forks, they with their fin- 
gers. We salute in an inclined posture, they upright. 

25. After the death of Alexander the Great, Syria was 
divided into Comage'na, Seleu'cis, Cele-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Judea. The metropolis of all Syria was Antioch, the 
usual residence of the Macedonian kings. Antioch was, at 
one period, considered the third city of the world for beauty, 
extent, and population. It is situated on the river Orontes. 
Here the disciples of Christ were first called Christians. 

26. Under tne Roman empire, Syria Proper was divided 
into Comage'na, or Euphratensis, Syria-Palm^^rena, and 
Phoenicia-Liba'ni, or Libanesia. The Arabs include in 
Syria Palestine and Cilida, and call it Sham. 
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27. Cele-Syria, properly so called, lay, according to 
Strabo, between two mountains, Libanus and Antilib'aims, 
and was thence called Cele-Syria, or hollow Syria, the word 
cde signifying hoUow. 

28. The principal cities of this part were Heliopolis, 
Ab'ila, Damascus, and Laodice'a. Heliopolis, or the *^ City 
of the Sun," was so called from the worship paid there to 
that luminary. 

29. Of the stately remains of this city, now known by the 
name of Balbeck, an account is given above. From Abila, 
the n^gbbouriug country took the name of Abilene. 

30. The dty of Laodicea gave name to the province called 
I^iaodicene ; and Palmvra to that of the province called 
Palinyrene. The chiei cities of this province are Palmyra 
and Tbapsacns. 

31. Thapsacus, in the time of the Macedonian kings, was 
known by the Greek name Amphip'olis. Here Cyrus the 
younger, with his whole army, forded the Euphrates on foot, 
the water reaching no higher than their breasts.-(X<?nopA(>n). 

32. Here Darius crossed the same river on a bridge, as he 
marched into Cilicia to meet Alexander the Great; and 
after his defeat at Arbela, he re-crossed it on his return as 
he fled before him. 

33. Alexander, after having completed the conquest of the 
Persian empire, made Babylon his residence, and the capital 
of his dominions. The central position of that ancient 
city, almost equally distant from the Hel'lespont and the 
Indas, rendered it extremely suitable for tliat purpose. 

34. The death of Alexander, and the division of his 
empire between his generals, gave rise to numerous revo- 
lutions in those countries. 

35. All the northern provinces of Syria, with part of 
Babylonia and of Asia Minor, were taken possession,^f by 
Seleu'cus, one of Alexander's captains, surnamed Nica't^r, 
or Victorious. The era of the SeleucidsB begins by the 
taking of Babylon by Seleucus, B. c. 312; and ends at the 
conquest of Syria by Pompey, B. c. 65, 

36. Selou cia, the capital, which was founded by Seleucns, 
stood about thirty-five miles north-east by north from 
Babylon ; and from the era of its foundation, B. c. 293, 
may be dated the final decline of Babylon, wliich till that 
period was large and opulent 

37. For a long time after the overthrow of the Grecian 
kingdom, the city of Seleucia remained an independent 
Greek republic, although the Parthian dominions extended 
almost to its gates; and in the time of Plin'y, it contained 
about 600,000 inhabitants.— (PKwy, Tacitus.) 

38. Seleucia was destroyed by the Romans, A. D. 165, 
during their wars with the Parthians, and its ruins undoubt- 
edly contributed to furnish materials for the building of 
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Baffdad, in the same manner as the ruins of Babylon aanited 
in toe building of Seleucia. 

39* Ctes iphon,* famous in Roman history, stood on tke 
east side of the Tigris, at the distance of about thvM nibs 
from Seleucia. 

40. Syria, for the most part, is a Tery delightful and te- 
tile country, naturally abounding in palm-trees yieldiiif the 
choicest dates, and producing, b^ culture, com, wine^ and 
oil. It is a^eeably diversified with bills and TalWys, and If 
refreshed with breezes from the Mediterranean Sea. 

41. The language of the ancient Syrians, rappaait'to 
have been the mother of all the Oriental dialects. Means a 
distinct tongue so early as the time of the patriaidi Jaooli. 

42. It was spoken not onl^ in Syria, but also in Mesopo- 
tamia, Chaldea, and Assyria ; and after the Babylomsh 
captivity, it was introduced into Palestine* 

43. Modem authors consider it an easy and elegant laa- 
guaee, but not copious, and it has a great number of Ofsek 
words, which were incorporated with it during the reigns of 
the SeleucidsB. 

* Pronounced Tes-i-fon. 



Q^eHions for Examination. 

1. Where is Syria situated 1 2. Why is it difficult to deflne iti 
limits 1 3. How originally parcelled outi How sobtequmtly 1 
4-6. By whom was it so called, and when 1 6-7. Under idloM rule 
did it successiyely fall 1 

8. What was the origin and scene of the Crusades 1 9. Whit tiieir 
termination 1 Who haye been its modem possessors 1 

10. What is the origin of the name Canaan, applied to a psit of 
this country t By whom was Canaan called Palestine, tad nfejl 
11. Why is Canaan called the Holy Land 1 12. What mifl^ Ibis 
countnr be rendered 1 How is it now divided 1 

13. Why is Phcenicia called also Sjm>-Ph(Bnieia1 16. Whsl are 
the principal antiquities of Syria 1 Where was Pahnyra ditattel 
17-19. What do we know of its origin 1 For what is it iunod 1 90. 
What is its present state 1 21-22. What spectacle does Balbedt now 
afford t 2^24. In what respects do our manners differ from those 
of Syria, and the eastern nations 1 25-26. How was this county 
diTided after the death of Alexander the Great 1 What was its capi- 
tal t How diyided under the Romans 1 27. How was Cele-Syna 
situate 1 Why so called 1 28. What were its prineipal cities 1 

31-32. For what is Thapsacus noted 1 33. Where did Alexander 
fix his residence after the conquest of Persia 1 Whyl 34. To what 
did his death give rise 1 36. What countries fell to Selencus 1 When 
does the era of the Seleucide commence and end 1 86. What was 
the situation of Seleucia 1 Its effects on Babylon 1 37. Its popula- 
tion in the time of Pliny 1 38. By whom destroyed, and Dvhenl 
How were its ruins applied t 39. Where stood Ctesiphon 1 

40. What are the natural beauties and advantages of Syria 1 41- 
43. What was the language of the ancient Syrians 1 and by whom 
spoken 1 What do modem authors say of it 1 



SARACEN EMPIRE, sic. 
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1. Sinope. 


5. Brusa. 


9. Aleppo. 


13. Sidon. 


2. AmuU. 


6. Smyrna. 

7. Ephesus. 


10. Antiwh. 


14. Tyre. 


3. TrebUonde. 


11. Tripoli. 


15. Jerusalem. 


i.HiCBB, 


8. bisus. 


12. Dtunascus. 


1«. Ur. 
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17. DiarbeUr. 

18. Erzeroum. 

19. Ninereh. 

20. Seleucia. 

21. Ctesiphon. 

22. Bagdad. 

23. Bussorah. 

24. Ecbatana. 



25. Tehran. 

26. Ispahan. 

27. Persepolia. 

28. Shiraz. 

29. Kerman. 

30. Candahar. 

31 . Herat. 

32. Balk. 



33. CabuL 

34. Ohiani. 

35. Caahmere. 

36. Lahore. 

37. Delhi. 

38. Agra. 

39. Benares. 

40. Patna. 



41. Calcutta. 

42. Hyderabad. 

43. Poonah. 

44. Bombay. 

45. Goa. 

46. Seringapatam. 

47. Arcot. 

48. Madras. 



The Saracen empire extended from the Atlantic to the Ganges, and trcm 
the Caspian Sea to the Indian Ocean; comprising 

Arabia, Mauritania, Phoenicia, 

Egypt, Spain, Syria, 

Lybia, Parts of France and Italy, Asia Minor, 

Carthage, Parthia and Greece, Persia, 

Mumidta, Palestine, Hindostan, 

and the chief of the isles in the Mediterranean Sea. 
In Africa the Saracens possessed the whole of its northern parts, from the 
Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the Mediterranean Sea to the Sandy 
Desert; when the Moors adopted their language, assumed their names, and 
have since become so intermingled, that the whole population of Northern 
Africa has ever since been considered Mahometan. 

In Europe they subdued Spain, and governed it for a very considerable pe- 
riod ; invaded France, and seized upon the islands of Crete and Sicily, and took 
possession of Italy, as far as Rome. Their Asiatic possessiohs comprised 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Persia, Hindot- 
tan, and part of Tartary. 

All the countries subdued by the Saracens were compelled to embrace the 
Mahometan religion. Although they thrice besieged Constantinople, they 
never subdued it. 
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4. Froroul'gate, v. to publish, to make 
known. 

11. Abori'ginal, t. the earliest inhabi- 
tants of a country. 

15. AVgebra, «. a branch of arithmetic. 

22. Pa'triarch, t. the feither and ruler of 

a family or tribe. 

23. Ju'daism, t. the religion of the 

Jews. 
Idolatry, t. the worship of idols or 

images ; the worship of any thing 

as God, which is not God. 
27. Mar'tial, a. warlike, fighting, brave. 
29. Pil'grim, «. a traveller, a wanderer ; 

particularly one who travels on a 

religious account. 

33. Physiog'nomy, g. the fftce, the look, 

the countenance. 

34. Pro'pagate, v. to promote; to ex- 

tend ; to increase. 

37. Vo'tary, *. one devoted, as by a vow, 

to any particular service, wor- 
ship, study, or state of life. 

38. Incohe'rent, o. wanting proper uni- 

on ; not fixed or settled properly 
to each other ; inconsistent. 



38. Khap'sody, t. a wild imagination ; 

any number of parts joined to- 
gether without any necessary car 
natural connexion. 

39. Doc'trine, ». the principles of any 

sect ; that which is taught. 
Fanat'icism, t. enthusiasm; religi- 
ous frenzy. 
42. Ca'Iiph, «. a title assumed^ by tbe 
successors of Biahomet among the 
Saracens, who were vested with 
absolute power in affidrs both 
religious and civil. 

48. Enthu'siasm, t. fanaticism, religi. 

ous frenzy, elevation of &ncy. 

49. Faith, s. a belief of the revealed 

truths of religion; an entire de- 
pendence upon the truth, power, 
justice, and mercy of God. 

53. Djm'aaty, «. a government. 

56. Mus'suhnan,*. Mahometan believer. 

59. Eulo^gium, s. the act of praising, or 
speaking well of. 

63. Supersti'tion, s. unnecessary fear or 
scruples in religion; false reli- 
gion; full of idle fancies. 



Arabia and the Empire op the Saracens. 

1. Ara'bia is a large country, comprising the south-west 
part of Asia ; and is usually aiTided into Arabia Petrse'a, 
Arabia Deser'ta, and Arabia Fe'lix. 

2. Arabia Petrsea lies towards the north-west, in which 
part resided the E'domites and the Amarekites. 
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3. In Arabia Petraea are the two mountains of Si'nai and 
Hu'reb, so well known by the events which are recorded in 
the Bible. 

4. Here it was that Moses received the law, and promul- 
gated it to the Israelites ; and in this part of Arabia was the 
wilderness, in which that people so long wandered before 
they were permitted to reach the Promised Land. 

5. The chief towns of Arabia are Mecca and Medina. 
Mecca is noted as the birth-place of Mahoniot, and Medina 
as his burial-place. 

' 6. A conspiracy having been formed asainst Mahomet at 
Mecca, he fled to Medina, a. D. 622. This is called the 
Hegiray or FUahtj and is the celebrated epocli used by the 
Arabs and Mahometans in reckoning events. 

7. The towns are few. The houses for the most part are 
wretched, beins built with mud, and thatched with gra«>s. 
They have neither windows nor doors, a kind of mat made 
of gra&s being used as a substitute. 

8. The Arabians have neither knives, forks, spoons, nor 
•plates, but eat their food like the Turks. 

9. The history of this country, before the time of Maho- 
.met, is buried in obscurity. 

10. The distinguishing features of Arabia are its extensive 
arid deserts, which have ever defied all foreign invasion. 

11. Neither the Babylonian, the Persian, the Macedonian, 
■the Roman, nor the Ot'toman conquerors, have ever been 
Able to penetrate into those sequestered retreats, where the 
aboriginal Arabians bid defiance to the united power of the 
.whole world. 

12. In the greater part of this country the heat is exces- 
sive ; though for the most part barren, some districts to- 
wards the south are very fertile, producing coffee, drugs, 
grain, frankincense, and myrrh. 

• 13. The horses, camels, and asses of Arabia are considered 
to be the finest in the world. The camel is as valuable to 
the Arabian, as the rein-deer is to the Laplander. 

14. The religion of the Arabians is that of Mahomet: 
their population is about twelve millions. 

16. The Arabians for a long time greatly encouraged lite- 
rature, and to them we are indebted for the invention of 
Algebra, and also for the numerical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., 
which were first used in Europe a. d. 1269. 

. 16. In travelling through the sandy deserts of this coun- 
try, persons are obliged to direct their course by the stars, 
or by the mariner's compass, in like manure as navigators 
traverse the ocean. 

17. One of the principal cities of Arabia was Thapsacus, 
on the Euphrates, where a bridge was built over it by 
Darius, when he marched against Alexander the Great, and 
hither he fled after his defeat. 

D 3 
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18. Here also Cjrrus the younger -waded through with his 
army, which the inhabitants had never before seen done. 
This city is sometimes ranked in Palmyrene, in Syria, and 
sometimes in Arabia. The boundary of Arabia on the north 
has Taried greatly at different periods. 

19. On the Ked Sea stood Berenice, anciently called 
Ezion-Geber, whence the ships of Solomon sailed to Ophir, 
(supposed to have been a port in Sofala, on the east coast 
of Africa) ; whence they returned in three years with ridi 
cargoes.--(l Kin^s x. 11-13, 23.) 

20. Arabia Felix, in the southern part, is remarkable for 
its great fertility, but was very little known to the antients. 
Amonff the different states, the Sabsd were the most db- 
tingui^ed. 

21. Some time after the downfall of the Roman 6mi»re, 
a new power or dominion arose in the East, which was des- 
tined to produce a wonderful change over a great porticm of 
the globe. 

22. The people alluded to were the Saracens, a very rude 
nation, living chiefly in independent tribes, in Arabia, who 
traced their descent from the patriarch Abraham. 

23. The Saracens at this time professed a mixed relifipon, 
compounded of Judaism and idolatry. Mecca, their holy 
city, rose to eminence from the donations of pilgrims to its 
temple, in which was reposited a black stone, an object of 
high veneration from the miracles which are reputed to have 
been performed from time immemorial. This stone is still 
to be seen in the (Jaaba^ or temple of Mecca. 

24. Of the history of Arabia, before the time of Mahomet, 
there are but few particulars. The Scriptures frequently 
mention the Arabians as a powerful people, who valued 
themselves on their wisdom. 

25. Their riches consisted prindpally of cattle ; and 
mention is made of their having paid to king Jehosophat an 
annnal tribute of 7,700 sheep, and as many goats. — (2 Chr. 
xvii. 11) 

26. The Arabians, like most other nations of Asia, are of 
a middle stature, thin, and of swarthy complexion, widi 
black hair and black eyes. 

27. They are swift of foot, excellent horsemen, and are 
said to be martial and a very brave people ; but plunder is 
the chief object for which they have ever fought. 

28. The inhabitants of the inland country live in tents, 
and remove from place to place with their flocks and herds, 
as they have ever done since they became a nation. 

29. The Arabians, in general, are such thieves, that tra- 
vellers and pilgrims, who are led thither from all nations 
through motives of devotion or curiosity, are struck with 
terror on their approach towards the deserts. The trade of 
Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, and Egypt, is osually carried on b^ 
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caraTanfl of merchants and dealers, as represented in the 
engraying in page 67. 

30. These robbers, headed by a chief, traverse the country 
in nnmerous troops on horseback, and assault and plunder 
the caravans; and so late as 1750, a body of 60,000 Ara- 
bians attacked a caravan of merchants and pilgrims return- 
ing from Mecca, killed about 60,000 persons, and plundered 
it of erery thing valuable, though escorted by a Turkish 
army. 

31. In the history of Arabia we meet with one of the 
greatest revolutions that ever happened in the world ; 
namely, that occasioned by Mahomet, who gave birth to an 
empire, which in 80 years extended itself over more king- 
doms and countries thau the Romans did in 800 years. 

32. Mahomet was the younger son of an indigent family, 
and was a long time employ^ in the service of a woman 
called Cadig^a, a rich widow, who exercised the profession of 
a merchant in Mecca : he married his mistress, and lived in 
obscurity to the age of forty. It was not until then that he 

'displayed those eminent talents which spoke him so much 
superior to all his fellow-dtizens. 

33. He is said to have possessed a warm and nervous elo- 
quencOy destitute of art and method, such as was necessary 
to harangue the Arabs ; an air of authority and insinuation, 
animated by piercing eyes, and supported by a happy phy- 
siognomy ; the intrepidity and liberality of an Alexander, 
and that sobriety which Alexander wanted to be completely 
great in every part of his character. 

34. Travelling had taught him the weakness of neigh- 
bouring nations, and after having made himself acquainted 
with the character of his countrymen, their ignorance, in- 
credulity, and aptitude to enthusiasm, he perceived that he 
could r^ily raise himself into celebrity ; for which purpose 
he feigned a divine mission to propagate a new religion for 
the suvation of mankind. 

36. Having formed the design of obtaining the sovereign 
power, he retired to a cave in the desert, where he employed 
Dtnifleif in meditation and prayer, where he framed "the 
Koran,'' or the book which he pretended to have received at 
different times from heaven, oy the hands of the " angel 
Gabriel." 

36. At the age of forty he publicly assumed the prophetic 
character, calling himself the prophet of Grod, At the same 
time declaring that the Almighty had sent from time 
to time his prophets upon earth, Abraham, Moses, Jesuf) 
Christ, and Mahomet, — the last the greatest, to whom all 
the world should owe its conversion to the true religion. 

37. This religion, while it adopted in part the morality of 
Christianity, retained many of the rites of Judaism, and 
some of the Arabian superstitions, as the pilgrimage to 
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Mecca ; but owed to a certain spirit of Asiatic luxury and 
voluptuousness its chief recommendation to its Totaries. 

38. The Koran taught the belief of one God, whose will 
and power were constantly exerted towards the happiness 
of his creatures; that the duty of man was to love his 
neighbour, assist the poor, protect the injured, to be hu- 
mane to inferior animals, and to pray seven times a-day ; 
nevertheless it abounds with incoherent rhapsodies and 
absurdities ; but the poetry is considered sublime, and this 
work is esteemed the master-piece and model of the Arabian 
language. 

39. The more enlightened and leading men of Mecca 
strongly opposed both him and his doctrines, and endea- 
voured to bring hhn to an account as a cheat and impostor; 
but Mahomet, getting notice of their intention, fled to Me- 
dina, where his fanaticism spread with amazing rapidity. 




40. His flight from Mecca, which Is denominated the 
Hegira, became the era of his glory, and the foundation of 
his empire. 

41. From a fugitive he started up a conqueror. lie 
armed his disciples, besieged and took Mecca, and saw his 
persecutors humbled at his feet. 

42. After subduing all Arabia, and part of the Eastern 
empire, he died, A. D. 632, leaving two branches of his race, 
both esteemed divine among their subjects. These were the 
caliphs of Persia and Egypt, under the last of which Arabia 
was included. 

43. He was succeeded on the throne by his father-in-law, 
Abubeker, who United and published the books of the Koran, 
and prosecuted the conquests of Mahomet. 

44. Upon the death of Abubeker, he was succeeded by 
Omar, who deprived the Greek empire of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, and in less than two years 
after destroyed the Persian empire ; whilst Amrou, one of 
his generals, conquered Egypt, Lybia, and Numidia. 
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45. The conquest of Egypt by the Saracens -was attended 
with one misfortune, which every lover of learning cannot 
but lament; namely, the destruction of the library at 
Alexandria. 

46. This famous library was founded by the elder Ptole- 
nues, and was so much enlarged and improved by their suc- 
cessors, that it amounted to the number of 700,000 volumes. 

47. Othman, the successor of Omar, complete the con- 
quest of Persia, and possessed himself of the western part of 
Africa, desolated the islands in the Archipelago, seized upon 
Rhodes, passed into Sicily, and carried alarm into the very 
centre of Italy. Notwithstanding the great success of his 
arms, he was murdered by his own people. 

48. Mahomet's more immediate successors were frequently 
engaged in war, in which they took great pleasure. The 
Arabians, disciples of poverty and toil, panting for war and 
toger for prey, surmounted every obstacle in the first trans- 
port of enthusiasm. 

49. Warmed with a lively faith, persuaded that the Most 
High had given them the earth for a possession, but that 
they must merit it by their valour, tney attacked their 
enemies with a fury nothing could resist. 

60. Terror and desolation marched before them. In a 
battle with the Romans, seeing their general taken prisoner, 
they fled ; a captain stopped them, and cried, ** Have you 
forgotten, that to turn your back upon the enemy is to of- 
fend God and his Prophet ? " Animated with these words, 
the Saracens returned to the charge, and cut the Romans 
to pieces. 

61. Othman added to his dominions Bactriana and part of 
Turkey, and ravaged Rhodes and the Greek islands. 

62. He was succeeded by Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, 
a name to this day revered by the Mahometans. He trans* 
ferred the seat of empire from Mecca to Couffa, whence it 
was afterwards removed to Bagdad. , 

63. His reign was glorious, but of short duration, being 
only five years. In the space of half a century from the 
beginning of the conquests of Mahomet, the Saracens raised 
an empire more extensive than what remained of the Roman. 
Nineteen caliphs of the race of Omar reigned in succession ; 
after which began the dynasty of the Abassides, descended 
through the male line from Mahomet. 

64. Almonza, the second caliph of this race, made his 
seat of empire at Bagdad, and introduced learning and the 
culture of the sciences, which his successors continued to 
promote with equal zeal and liberality. 

65. Haroun- Alraschid, an accomplished scholar, flourished 
in the beginning of the ninth century, and is celebrated as a 
second Augustus, emperor of Rome, eminent as havinc been 
one of the most distinguished scholars of his age. lie was 
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cotemporary with Charlemagne, and reigned twenty-three 
years. 

66. The Mussulman empire was now at its highest pitch 
of glory. Haroun-Alrascbid, to the magnificence of his 
illastrioos predeceissors, joined the social virtues, and a most 
amiable conduct. 

57. He applied himself to polish the manners of his sub- 
jects, and by his own example and authority gave them a 
taste for the arts and sciences. 

68. He invited learned men from every part of the world, 
cherished their genius by rewards, and caused the most 
valuable writings of anticiuity to be translated into Arabic. 
He took the greatest delight in poetry, and was often seen 
to shed tears when readme the works of celebrated poets. 

69. This illustrious caliph was no less brave than learned. 
The Arabians are lavish in their eulogiums upon his reign, 
which they call the reign of wonder and magnificence. 

60. Bagdad, the metropolis of the Saracen empire, was 
the centre of knowledge, from whence it spread through his 
dominions. 

61. The reign of Al-Amin, the son and successor of 
Haroun, was a scene of civil commotions between him and 
his brother Al-Mamon. Having been advised to change the 
succession, he was very early hurled from the throne ; when 
he was succeeded bv his brotner Al-Mamon, who revived the 
lustre of his father s reign. 

62. He made a successful war against the Greek emperor 
in Africa and Italy, and his fleet carried terror to the j;ates 
of Rome. He conquered Sicily and the island of drete, 
which from that time 4bok the name of Candia, from a city 
built there by the Saracens. 

63. He was a peax enemy to superstition, and the friend 
of truth, to which all his researches were directed. He 
employed his authority and wealth to protect, honour, 
and reward men of talent and genius, of every religion 
and country. 

64. He spent a great part of his revenue in pivehastng. 
the most valuable works, upon every subject, that could be 
found in Europe and Greece. 

65. He patronised literature, science, and the arts, parti- 
cularly astronomy, philosophy, and medicine ; indeed study 
was his delight, and no man who pursues those sciences by 
profession, could be more assiduous than was Al-Mamon. 

66. After the death of Vatheck, one of the succeeding 
caliphs, the Saracen empire fell into decay, and shortly after 
sufiered an eternal eclipse. From this period discord, civil 
wars, and repeated revolts tore in pieces the provinces of 
the Arabian empire. 

67. Luxury and effeminacy found their way into the court 
of Bagdad. Taxes increased, and the people were offended. 
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A general discontent prevailed, and the governors of pro- 
vinces seized the opportune moment to dismember the 
empire. 

68. Thos fell this once-mighty power ; and in like manner 
fall all other nations — whenever luxury prevails. This ought 
to be a lesson to all the nations on the earth. 

69- It is siud that Al-Mamon, to ascertain the true mag- 
nitude and figure of the earth, ordered a degree of the 
meri<^n to 1^ measured according to the exact rules of 
geometry. The same, says Voltaire, was done by the order 
of Louis XIV., king of France, near nine centuries after. 

70. Though the Arabians, in former ages, were famous 
for their learning and skill in all the liberal arts, there is 
scarcely a country at present where the people are so uni- 
versally ignorant. 

71. The Saracens were a celebrated people from the de- 
serts of Arabia, the term sarra in the Arabic language 
signifying a desert. They were the first disciples of Maho- 
mety and within forty years after his death, A.D. 632, they 
bad conquered a great part of Asia, Africa, and Europe, as 
before mentioned. 

72. They subjugated Spain a.d. 713. The empire of the 
Suracens closed by Bagdad being taken by the Tartars, 
A.D. 1258. 

73. There are no people now known by the name of Sara- 
cens ; the descendants of those who subdued Spain are called 
Moors, so named from having originally entered Spain from 
Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the Moors. 

74. Arabia is s«^d never to have been conquered. Two 
miles from Mecca is the hill, where It is said that Abraham 
went to offer up his son Isaac, b.g. 1872. 



QueiHonsfor Examination, 

1. What portion of Asia is comprised in Arabia 1 How is it di* 
Tided 1 2. Where does Arabia Fetnea lie 1 Who formerly inhabited 
iti 3. What two mountains are situated here 1 Why so well known 1 
4. Where did Moses receive the law 1 What is the desert celebrated 
fori 5. What are the chief towns of Arabia 1 For what is Mecca 
noted 1 Medina 1 6. Why did Mahomet fly from Mecca to Me- 
dina 1 Wheni What is it called 1 7. Are the towns numerous 1 
Describe the houses. 8. How do the Arabians eat their meat 1 9. 
Is any thing known of the history of the country preyious to the 
time of Mf^ometl 10. What are the distinguishing features of 
Arabia t 11. Have the aboriginal Arabians ever been subdued 1 

12. What is the climate of this country 1 What is the produce of 
the fertile districts 1 13. For what animals is Arabia celebrated 1 
14. What is the religion of the people 1 the population 1 15. What 
did the Arabians encourage 1 For what are we indebted to them 1 
16. How do trayellen direct their course over the deserts 1 17. 
What is the name of one of the principal cities 1 Where situated 1 
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Who fled hither 1 18. What act did Cyrus the younger perform t 
Where is this city sometimes placed t 19. What city stood on the 
Ked Seat Give its ancient name. Whose ships sailed from this port! 
20. Where is Arahia Felix situated 1 For what is it remarkable t 

21. What occurred after the downfall of the Roman empire t 22. 
What people are alluded to t Describe them. From whom do they 
trace their descent 1 23. What was their religion t How did Mecca 
rise to eminence 1 What was deposited in the temple t Why is this 
stone celebrated 1 24. Are there any particulars of Arabia before 
the time of Mahomet t How do the Scriptures speak of the Ara- 
bians t 25. What constituted their principal wealth t 26. Describe 
the Arabians. 27. What further description do you give of them t 
28. How do the inland inhabitants liye 1 29. What is their character 
for honesty t How behave towards travellers 1 

31. What great 'revolution do we read of connected with this his- 
tory t Who was its author t 32. Who was Mahomet t How for a 
long time employed t When did he first display his great talents t 
33. What is his general character t 34. What knowledge did he ac- 
quire by travelling 1 35. How did he act when he had formed the 
design of obtaining the sovereignty 1 From whom did he pretend to 
have received the Koran 1 36. What did he style himself t What 
were his- declarations! 37. Describe the religion of the Koran. 
38. What belief did it inculcate t What are the chief characteris- 
tics of the bookl 39. Was Mahomet opposed by any portion of 
the men of Mecca 1 Whither did he fly t 40. What is his flight de- 
nominated t 41. Did he return to Mecca t Howl 42. When did 
he diet 43. By whom was he aucci^ededt 

44. Who succeeded Abubekert What was the conduct of Omar t 

45. What great monument was destroyed at the conquest of Egypt t 

46. By whom was the library founded t 47. What did Othman com- 
plete t Describe his death. 48. Give the characters of the imme- 
diate successors of Mahcimet. 49. What were their motives for 
attacking their enemies t 'ISO. What circumstance occurred during 
one of their engagements with the Romans t 51. How did Othman 
extend his dominions t 52. Who succeeded him t 53. Describe the 
extent of the Saracen empire at this time. How many caliphs of 
the race of Omar reigned in succession t 54. Where did Almonza 
make his seat of empire t 

55. When did Haroun-Alraschid flourish t In what was he distin- 
guished t With whom cotemporary t 56. How did he increase the 
magnificence of his empire t 67. To what did he apply himself t 58. 
Whom did he invite to his court t 59. In what way do the Arabians 
illustrate his greatness t 60. For what was Bagdad celebrated t 61. 
Describe the character and reign of Al-Amin. 62. Against whom 
did Al-Mamon make a successful war t 63. Was he an enemy to 
superstition t 64. In what did he spend a large portion of his re- 
venue t 65. What did he patronise t 

66. What occurred after the death of Vatheck t 67. Describe the 
general condition of the court and people at this time. 68. How did 
this empire fall t 69. What great work did Al-Mamon achieve t 
Who performed a similar act t 70. What is the present character of 
the Arabians t 71. Who were the Saracens, and why so called t 72. 
When did they conquer Spain t 73. Whence did they receive the 
name of Moors t 74. Was Arabia ever subdued t 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



3. Terret'trial, a. belonging to the 
earth ; not celestial. 
Vicin'ity, «. nearneu ; tlie state of 
being near. 
tf. Min'istry* «. <^ce ; service ; admi- 
nistration. 
10. Car'avan, «. a body of traTelling 
merchants, or pilgrims; a large 
carriage. 
S3. Sali'ne, a. consisting of salt; a salt 

spring. 
t%. Sopi'neness, t. indolence. 
25. Odoriferous, a. fragrant ; sweet ; 

perfumed. 
f7. Qnad'mped, t. a four-footed animal. 
39. Con'secrate, o. to make sacred. 
DiWne, a. godlike ; heavenly ; not 
human. Divine, «. a minister of 
the gospel 

35. Pes'tilence, t. plague ; a contagious 

distemper. 
Lo'custs, t. devouring insects. 

36. Scout, «. one who is sent privily to 

observe the motions of an enemy. 
43. Conve'rt, v. to change from one re- 
ligion to another ; to turn from a 
bad to a good life : or it may be 



used in a bad sense, as to convert 

a thing to one improperly. 
43. Winding-sheet, «. a sheet m which 

the dead are enwrapped. 
48. GfU'tile, t. one who knows not the 

true God. 
52. San'guinary, a. cruel ; murderous. 
Ty'rant, «. an absolute monarch 

governing cruelly ; an oppressor. 
54. Es'tuary, «. an arm of the sea; a 

mouth of a river. 
61 . Cen'turv, *. a iiundred years ; some- 
times sunply used for one hundred. 
63. CoFony, $. a body of people drawn 

from the mother -country to inha- 
bit some distant one. 
65. Migra'tion, t. change of residence ; 

removal from one habitation to 

another. 
67. Khan, t. a sovereign prince of Tar- 

tary. 
71. Mosque, t. a Mahometan temple; 

place of worship. 
73. Asylum, $. a place of protection; a 

refuge. 
79. Exto'rt, V. to draw by force ; to 

gain by violence or oppresaioo. 



Turkey in Asia. 

1. Asiatic Turkey is a country of vast extent. And no 
ooantry in the world is more favoured by nature, or more 
marked by grand historical features than tliis. 

2. Asiatic Turkey is one of the most important and inter- 
esting divisions of the world, as comprising within its limits 
the seat and nursery of the human race, whence they spread 
themselves over the rest of the globe ; hence this country 
may be considered tlie most remarkable district on the 
eajrth. 

3. Here was situated the terrestrial paradise possessed by 
our first parents, Adam and Eve. Indeed all the occur- 
rences in the early history of mankind took place in Asiatic 
Turkey and its vicinity. 

4. llere the ark was formed and rested; and from this 
country it was that the re-population of the world began. 

5. As Turkey was the birth-place of society, so also it 
was in Turkey that the redemption of man was effected. 

6. It was the scene of our blessed Saviour's ministry ; and 
hence the light of the Gospel has been diffused, and will 
still further be diffused, throughout the most distant regions 
of the earth. 

7. Babylonia, Chaldea, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Lydia, Troy, Syria, Judsea, Palestine, and PhcBvvko\«*, %)0l ^H. 
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these once-renowned empires and kingdoms are includ- 
ed in Asiatic Turkey, which consists not so much of any 
one single country, as of several detached and dissimilar 
states, for the most part of different habits, customs, and 
interests. 

8. The principal towns in Asiatic Turkey are Smyr'na, 
Bru sa, and Ango'ra, in Asia Minor ; Erz'eroum and Tre'- 
bisond, in Armenia ; Van and Bed'lis, in Kur'distan ; Bag- 
dad, Basso'ra, and Hiriah, in Trak-A'rabia, the ancient 
Chaldea ; Mo'sul in Diarbeck ; Aleppo, Antioch, Palmyra, 
Balbeck, Damascus, Sidon, and Tyre, in Syria ; Jerusalem, 
Acre, Jaffa, Jericho, and Gaza, in Palestine or the Holy Land. 

9. To this country belong Georgia and part of Circas'sia. 
The Circassians are chiefly noted for the beauty of their 
women : the men are tall, and are considered handsome. 

10. In Asiatic Turkey commerce is chiefly carried on by 
means of caravans. Tbese consist of a great assemblage of 
merchants and travellers, who unite together for the pur- 
pose of mutual security ; and the merchandise is conveyed, 
in large packages, on the backs of camels, horses, and asses. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 
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11. The most considerable of the carayans which trayel 
the country of Syria are thuse of Mecca, each usually ac- 
complishing a journey to Damascus and back once &-year. 

12. The caravans from Bagdad to Damascus perform 
three or four journeys in the year. The journey from one 
place to the other generally occupies tbe caravan about 
thirty days ; but a courier, upon a dromedary, usually per- 
forms it in about twelve days. Here is a picture of a 
caraTan. 




18. For the accommodation of caravans and other tra- 
'vellerSy there are public buildings, called caravanseras, near 
ffaiost all the towns and villages. 

'14. A caravansera is a large four-sided building, usually 
llritii towers at the angles, and is crowned with battlements 
Ske a fortress. 

*' 15. In the interior are generally two courts, surrounded 
Hrfth stables ; and some have a mosque or chapel annexed, 
in which the travellers pray. 

• 16. Tliey are always open, and caravans and travellers 
eater and go away, without either asking permission or 
taking leave. 

17. Every one may stay as long as he thinks proper, 
irithout paying the smallest contribution ; but he is merely 
aooommodated with shelter from the weather, for he does 
not find in them either furniture or provisions. 
- 18. This country is diversified with vast chains of moun- 
Uuns, interspersed with plains of great extent. 

19. The most remarkable mountains are Olympus, Tau- 
ms, Anti- Taurus, Caucasus;- Ararat, Lebanon, and Hermon. 
Several of these have been celebrated from the earliest 
periods of history. 

20. Mount Ararat, towards the east of Armenia, has two 
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summits, one of which is covered with perpetual snow, and 
is belieyed to have been that on which the ark rested after 
the Deluge. 

21. Mount Taurus, and the adiacent ridges, are mentioned 
in the writings of several early historians. Mount Ida and 
Mount Olympus are well-known heights in Asia Minor ; and 
Mount Lebanon, in Syria, is rendered familiar to us by the 
sacred writings. 

22. There are also woods and forests of vast extent, con- 
taining an abundance of timber. 

23. Its chief lakes are the Dead Sea, in Palestine ; Gene- 
sareth, or Sea of Galilee ; and a remarkable saline lake in 
Asia Minor. 

24. The principal rivers are the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
the Jordan. No countries contain more metals and mine- 
rals ; but from the supineness of the inhabitants the mines 
remain unproductive. 

26, The soil of this country, for the most part, is very 
rich and fertile, and capable of producing in great abundance 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life, odoriferous plants, 
and druffs. 

26. Tlie Turkish and Arabian horses are considered the 
most valuable of any in the world. 

27. All quadrupeds are found here that are necessary for 
the use of mankind, together with wild-fowl and poultry in 
high perfection. 

28. Palestine, in the south-west part of S^ia, b the same 
as Canaan or the Holy Land, which was given by God to 
his peculiar and favoured people, the Jews. 

29. It was consecrated by many marks of his divine fa- 
vour throughout the whole period of Jewish history ; and 
sanctified by the presence oi our Lord and Saviour, being 
the theatre of the redemption of the human race. 

30. Jerusalem, its capital, is now most remarkable for 
being the resort of pilgrims, who come to visit the holy 
places, and the church of the Sepulchre. 

31. As the Holy Land constitutes so important a feature 
in the dominions of Turkey, a further account of it will be 
found in a separate chapter. Other important divisions will 
also be found under separate heads. 

32. Aleppo is the capital of Syria, and contains a popula- 
tion of about 250,000. . It is the chief city of all Asiatic 
Turkey. Many Europeans have factories here. 

33. Aleppo is now what Palmyra once was, — the centre of 
Syrian commerce. It maintains a commercial intercourse with 
Constantinople, Damascus, Antioch, Bagdad, and Bassora. 

34. Smyrna is a place of great commerce, and is the 
residence of many European merchants. It is a depository 
for much of the riches of the Eastern and Western world. 
Its population is about 150,000. 
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35. Smyrna is frequently visited by pestilence and locusts. 
The l«»custs pay an annual visit ; tliey arrive in vast num- 
bers about the middle of March, and always in the night. 

36. They arrange their progress very systematically ; 
sending forth their scouts, who make their appearance a day 
or two before the grand army, and then return to give in 
their report ; after which the whole body advances. 

37. Early in October they take their departure in the 
same manner ; so that no one can tell whence they come, or 
vhither they go. 

38. Smyrna was taken by Tamerlane, the Tartar, a.d. 
1402, after one of the most memorable sieges recorded in 
history.--J?ton. 

39. Bi'on was a native ; and it is generally supposed that 
this city also gave birth to Homer, about the year 900 
B. C. ; who, like our illustrious poet, Milton, is said to have 
been blind. 

40. Damascus is a city of considerable extent, and contains 
a population of about 100,000. From the earliest ages the 
existence of Damascus has been recorded, and always as a 
great capital. It is named in the history of Abraham ; it is 
oelebrated for its wars with the kings of Israel, and has sur- 
vived all the variety of desolating revolutions which have 
passed over this part of Asia. 

41. It is now cniefly noted for its manufacture of damask 
silk, cotton, and soap. It long held a high reputation for its 
manufacture of sword-blades, but this it has now lost. 

42. Paul was converted on his way to this place; and 
Saladm, emperor of the Turks, who was by birth a Curd, 
died here, a.d. 1192. 

43. It is memorable that, before he expired, he ordered 
his winding-sheet to be carried as a standard through every 
street of the city ; while a crier went before, and proclaimed 
vrith a loud voice, '* This is all that remains to tlie mighty 
Saladin, the emperor of the East." 

44. This city was taken by Tamerlane, when he conquered 
Syria in 1400, when he put all the inhabitants to the sword. 

46. Antioch, long the capital of the Grecian kingdom of 
Syria, afterwards one of the principal cities of the Roman 
empire, and inferior only to Rome, Constantinople, and 
Alexandria, is now gone greatly into decay. 

46. The vast extent and strength of its walls, flanked with 
numerous towers, proclaim its ancient opulence and power 
of defence, but tne houses are now chiefly confined to 
one corner. 

47. In the camp of Tamerlane, near this city, Bajazet died, 
at the affe of 58, A. D. 1403. 

48. This city was visited by Paul and Barnabas ; and here 
the former made an eloquent oration to the Jews, which the 
Gentiles entreated might be repeated to them. 
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49. Bagdad, once the magnificent capital of the caliphs, is 
seated on the eastern hank of the Tigris, not far to the north 
of ancient Bahylon. 

60. By a kte traveller it is represented as a large and 
populous city, extending along the hanks of the river three 
miles, hy ahont two miles in hreadth. Its circumference is 
ahout six miles. 

51. This citv has heen an object of continual contention 
between the Turks and the Persians. It was taken by Soli- 
man the Magnificent, and retaken by Shah Abbas the Great. 

52. It stood a memorable siege against Sultan Muraud, at 
the head of an army of 300,000 men, but being reduced to 
tlie utmost extremity, was at last obliged to surrender to 
that sanguinary tyrant, A.D. 1638, when the greater part of 
the iuhabitants, aoout 80,000, were put to the sword. 

53. It supplies all Asia Minor, Syria, and part of Europe 
with Indian commodities, which are imported at Basso'ra, 
brought in boats up the Tigris, and then transported by 
caravans to Tocat, Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, and 
the western parts of Persia. 

54. Bassora, although situated in Arabia, is comprised in 
the Turkish empire. It stands on the estuary of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is a large, populous, and commercial 
city. Mr. Jackson represents it as more extensive than 
Bagdad, being about four miles in length, and three in 
breadth. This is a place of ereat commercial resort, being 
frequented by numerous vessels from Europe and Inc^a. 

55. Prusa, sometimes written Bmsa, occupies a romantic 
and beautiful situation at the foot of Mount Olympus. 
Prusa was the capital of ancient Bithyn'ia, and was, for 
a considerable time, the seat of the Ottoman emperors, and 
contains many of their tombs. 

56. Oth'man, the founder of the Otto'man or Turkish 
empire, was buried at Prusa in 1326. Baja'zet, who was 
conquered by Tam'erlane, was interred here in 1403, and 
Amn'rath the Great in 1450. Prusa contains about 70,000 
iuhabitants. 

57. Next to Prtisa may be ranked Ango'ra, which is one 
of the finest cities in Asia Minor, and contains a population 
of about 50,000. 

58. This city is situated nearly in the centre of Asia Minor, 
and is known as the ancient Anc/ra, capital of Gala'tia. 

59. The most curious product of this region is the Angora 
goat, the hair of which rivals silk in fineness, from which are 
manufactured our beautiful camlets. 

60. Angora derives great celebrity from memorable events 
of a remote period. This city, like Sebas'te, was built by 
a colony of Gauls from the neighbourhood of Toulouse in 
Gaul, now France. 

61. It is probable, however, that the Gauls only rebuilt 
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the city, as Ancyra existed in the time of Alezauder the 
Great, almost a century before their arrival. 

62. This band of Gallic adventurers set out from the 
southern provinces of France, on the bold enterprise of 
making conquests in the Levant. They were under several 
commanders, and having ravaged Greece, plundered the 
temple of Derphos of its immense riches, and subdued the 
couiUry as far as Byzan'tium, crossed the HeFlespont, passed 
into Asia, and spread terror as far as Mount Taurus. 

63. They settle<l in lo'nia and Etolia, seized Aucyra, and 
regarded it as the capital of the whole colony ; the country 
in which they established themselves received the name of 
Galatia, and it was to their posterity that St. Paul addressed 
his Epistle. 

64. The Gauls established themselves in this country B. c. 
240 ; and they long maintained their independence, till they 
were subdued by the Romans in the reign of Augustus, 
(who died a.d. 14) when the different states of Galatia were 
united, and reduced to a Roman province. 

65. Such was the commencement and termination of the 
Gallic empire in Asia Minor, which may be ranked among 
the most singular migrations in ancient times. 

66. Angora being situated near the centre of Asia Minor, 
has been frequently exposed to the calamities of war, and 
has undergone various revolutions. 

■ 67. But it is particularly remarkable on account of the 
great battle which was fought there in 1402, between Ba- 
jazet, emperor of the Turks, and Timour, or Tamerlane, 
the celebrated khan of the Moguls ; when the Turks were 
defeated with terrible slaughter, and Bajazet was made 
prisoner. 

68. Tamerlane was born at Sebz, now called Kesli, a 
village about forty miles from Samarcaud, the capital of 
Sogdia'na, in the year 1335. 

69. Diarbeldr and Mosul are also places of considerable 
extent and population. Both these towns are within the 
limits of ancient Assyria, and both are situated on the banks 
of the Tigris. 

70. Near Diarbekir is a chapel, in which Job is said to lie 
buried. Mosul is seated nearly opposite to the site of 
ancient Nineveh. 

71. From the white cotton manufactories of Mosul the 
term moussdine, in French, and vnuslin, m English, is de- 
rived. At a mosque near Mosul, it is said that the prophet 
Jonah lies. 

72. Tocat is a large and populous city, and the capital of 
Natolia. Erzeroum is the capital of Armenia. 

73. Tre'bisond, on the coast of the Black Sea, a Grecian 
colony, is famous for having been the first friendly asylum 
which Xenophon, with his 10,000 Greeks, had the good for« 
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tune to reach ; and which, in after times, was raised into a 
Greek principality. 

74. Sardis, the once-splendid capital of the kingdom of 
Lydia, and the royal residence of CroB'sus, its wealthy mo- 
narch, as also Eph esus, once so much famed for the magni- 
ficent temple of its goddess, are now dwindled down to a 
state of insignificance. 

76. Sardis is now called Sardo, and is situated about sixty 
miles east of Smyrna, on the road to Aleppo. It was in the 
time of Croesus very populous, but now contains only a few 
wretched huts. 

76. This city was taken by Cyrus, B. c. 548, who at the 
same time made the famous Croesus his prisoner: thus 
terminated the Lydian monarchy. 

77. It was afterwards one of the seven churches, of Asia, 
celebrated in the book of the Revelation ; but was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, emperor of Rome, 
who died A. D. 37. 

78. Herodotus relates, that a Persian soldier, at the 
storming of Sardis, was preparing to^ kill Croesus, whose 
person he did not know, and who, givins; up all as lost, 
neglected to defend his own hfe. A son of the unfortunate 
monarch, who had been dumb from his infancy, but after- 
wards enjoyed the faculty of speech, found utterance at that 
trying moment, and preserved his father by exclaiming, 
''CkiUnotCrcesus!'^ 

79. When Solon went to the court of Croesus, that mo- 
narch received him with ^eat respect, and endeavoured, 
from the exhibition of his wealth and magnificence, to 
extort from the philosopher the declaration of nis being the 
happiest of men. 

80. Solon very wisely observed, that no man could be 
esteemed happy, but he whose happiness God continues to 
the end of his life. 

** I pass, inrhile hastening to the Roman page, 
1 he Pontick king, and Crcesus, whom the sage 

Wisely forbade in fortune to confide, 
Or take the name of happy, till he died.** 

Gifford'a Juvenal. 

81. JEsop, the author of the Fables, was at the court of 
Croesus with Solon, and said to him by way of advice, 
** Solon, we must either not come near princes at all, or 
speak things that are agreeable to them." " Say, rather," 
replied Solon, *' that we should either never come near them 
at all, or else speak such things as may be for their good." 
(HerodotuSy EoUin, PltUarch,) 

82. The Turkish empire was first formed under Othman, 
at Bithynia, in Asia Minor. The Turks themselves were 
originally a tribe of Tartars, but by reason of the number of 
people whom they conquered, and with whom they became 
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kieorporated, the modern Turks most be regarded as a mix- 
tore of many races. 

83. That portion of Turkey which constitutes modern 
Greece, was acknowledged independent by the Porte, April 
25th, 1830. The Turkish fleet was destroyed at the battle 
of Navarino, October 20th, 1827. 



Qntestions for Examination, 

I. What renders Asiatic Turkey particularly worthy of notice 1 
2-5. What are the remarkable events that render this country one of 
the most interesting divisions of the world t 6. Of whose ministry 
was it the scene t and what great benefit has been derived from it to 
mankind t 7. What ancient kingdoms were comprehended within 
it 1 8. What are its principal towns t 9. What modem nations does 
it include 1 For what are the Circassians chiefly noted 1 10. How 
is commerce carried ont What are caravans 1 11. What are the 
most considerable of the caravans 1 12. How often do the caravans 
trarel annually from Bagdad to Damascus t 13-17. What are cara« 
▼anaeras t What advantages do they afford t 

18. What is the geographical characteristic of the country 1 19. 
Its most remarkable mountains 1 23. What are its chief lakes 1 24. 
Its principal rivers t 25. The nature of its soil! 27. In what ani- 
mals useful to man does it abound t 28. What is Palestine 1 29. 
How distinguished 1 30. For what is its capital now remarkable t 
32. What are its principal cities 1 33. What is the modem capital 
of Syria 1 Its population 1 Commerce t 34. For what is Smyrna 
noted 1 Its population 1 35. By what is Smyrna frequently visited 1 
How often infested with locusts 1 When do they arrive 1 36. What 
is the order of their progress ? 37. What the time of their depar- 
ture 1 38. When and by whom was Smyma taken t MThat celebrated 
men were bom here 1 

40. What is the population of Damascus t For what is its early 
history remarkable! 41. For what is it now noted! 42. Where 
was Paul converted 1 Who died here \ 43 . What memorable inci- 
dent is related of Saladin 1 44. When and by whom was Damascus 
taken 1 How treated 1 45. Compare the ancient with the modem 
state of Antioch. 47. What renowned Eastem monarch died near 
this place, and when ! 48. What apostles visited this city ! How 
received ! 49. Where is Bagdad situate ! 50. How described by a 
late traveller 1 51. What nations have contended for its possession ! 
By whom taken ! By whom retaken ! 52, For what siege is it fa- 
mous 1 What was the event of this siege ! 53. What is the nature 
and direction of its commerce ! 

54. Describe Bassora. 55. Describe Frusa. 56. What celebrated 
men were interred here 1 What its present population t 57. De- 
scribe Angora. 59. What is the most curious product of this re- 
non 1 60. By whom is Angora supposed to have been built 1 62. 
What was the object of the Gauls who set out from the south of 
France! What conquests did they make! 63. To what country 
did they give their name ! 64. When did they establish themselves 
here ! By whom were they at length subdued ! 66. To what has 
the situation of Angora frequently exposed it! 67. For what is it 
) particularly remarkable 1 68. Where was Tamerlane horn 1 

B 
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69. Describe the situation of Diarbekir and Mosul. 70. What 
curious tradition is connected with Diarbekir t 71. What is the 
origin of the term muslin^ 72. WTiat are the capitals of Natolia 
and Armenia 1 73. Where is Trebisond t For what famous t 74. 
What is the present state of Sardis and Ephesus t 76. What is the 
principal event in the early history of Sardis 1 77. For what dis- 
tinguished in church history 1 What great calamity befell it 1 When 1 
82. When was the Turkish empire first formed 1 and by whom 1 
What is the origin of the Turks 1 83, When was Greece made an 
independent kingdom 1 When was fought the battle of Navarino 1 



ASIA MINOR. 




Key to the Map. 

1. Nicssa, now Nice, in Bithynia, noted for the Nicene Creed. The Nicene 
Creed is a summary of the Christian faith, which was composed by the first 
general council held there, in the palace of Constantine the Great. In this 
celebrated council, which assembled a. d. 325, the Ariana were condemned. It 
was attended by 318 bishops from divers parts, who both settled the doctrine 
of the TrinitjT, and the time for observing Easter. 

2. Sinope, m Paphla^onia, the birth-place of Diogenes, the cynic. 

3. Gordium was a city of Galatia, where was preserved the Gordian knot, 
which Alexander cut with his sword, instead of fairly untying it.— ^JEumenia.) 

4. Ama'sia, in Pontus, birth-j^lace of Strabo, the geographer. 

5. Troy, or Ilium, in Mysia, immortalized by Homtf . The history of this 
celebrated city is at best very obscure, and its site has long been the subject of 
much learned controversy. 

6. Aby'dos, famous for the loves of Hero and Leander, north of T^oy. 

7. Grani'cusi in Mysia, where Alexander defeated the Persians. 

8. Smyrna, in Lydia, one of the reputed birth-places of Homer. 

9. Teos, in Lydia, birth-place of Anacreon. 

10. Sardis, capital of Lydia; residence of Croesus. 

11. IMbrcale, in Lydia, near which the Grecians destroyed the Persian fleet, 
September 22nd, a. d. 479, the same day that Mardoni'us was slain at Platsea. 

IS. Ephesus, a celebrated city of Ionia. It is famous for the temple of Diana, 
reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world. 

13. Mile'tus, capital of Ionia, now Caria, birth-place ot Thales. 

14. Halicarnas'sus, in Caria, birth-place of Dionysius Halicarnassensis. 

15. Tarsus, in Cilicia, birth-place of St. PauL 

16. Issus, in CUida, where Alexander defeated the Peraians under Dfurioa. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



9. Con'secrate, v. to make sacred ; to 
appropriate to sacred uses ; to 
dedicate inviolably to some par- 
ticular purpose, or person. 
18. Or'thodox, a. sound in opinion and 
doctrine ; not heretical. 

Doc'trine, *. the principle of any 
sect or master ; that which is 
taught. 

A'rius, *. the founder of the sect 
called Arians, after his name. He 
was born at Lybise, a small village 
of Bithynia, where Hannibal was 
buried. He became very popular 



at Alexandria, and was orthodox 
till he was disappointed of church 

Ereferment, when he broached 
is opinions against the divinity 
of the Word, which occasioned 
such disputes that the emperor 
called the council at Nice, in 325, 
as elsewhere mentioned. For a 
considerable time Arius was ex- 
ceedingly popular ; but of his 
early life little is known. 

31. Pathe'tie, a. moving or affecting the 
passions. 

62. Cy'nic, a. snarling ; currish. 



Asia Minor. 

1. Asia Minor, now called Natolia, comprises a consi- 
derable portion of Asiatic Turkey. 

2. It is bounded on the north by the Euxine or Black Sea, 
and on the west by the Egean Sea ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean, and on the east by the Euphrates and 
Syria. 

3. The interesting transactions connected with Asia Mi- 
nor have been numerous and very important. Its chief 
river of note is the Meander, which empties itself into the 
Egean Sea, or Archipelago. 

4. It includes the ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and 
Phrygia ; the maritime countries of Pamphylia, Lycia, 
Caria, and the Grecian colony of Ionia; and the kingdoms 
of Bithynia, Pontus, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Galatia. 

6. During a long period Asia Minor flourished under the 
successive dominion of the Greeks and Romans. In the 
sixteenth century it was subjugated by the Turks, and it still 
continues in their possession. 

6. So much has this country suffered from earthquakes, 
the plague, and from the wretched conduct of its govern- 
ment, that nearly all those cities, for which it was so justly 
celebrated in ancient history, have long since been destroyed. 

7. The ruins of Troy, Sardis, Magnesia, Pergamos, and 
numerous other places, once admired for their magnitude, 
and for the splendour of their edifices, now lie scattered 
upon the plains. Smyrna alone exists, and this chiefly in 
consequence of its advantageous situation for commerce. 

8. So that, from the coast of the Dardanelles to the 
banks of the Euphrates, little else is to be seen but the 
fragments of ancient castles, and mouldering walls, and mi- 
serable peasants, dispersed in hamlets and mean villages, 
which are destitute both of ornament and defence. 

9. The western parts of Asia Minor present many moun- 
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tains of classical celebrity, particularly Olympus and Ida. 
Olympus is very lofty, and is always covered with snow. 
Mount Ida is principally celebrated from its proximity to 
ancient Troy, being consecrated to perpetual veneration by 
Homer's immortal verse. 

10. Tro^ has also received the name Ilium. It was built 
by Tros, king of that country, who called it Troy from his 
owu name, and Ilium from that of his son. This city was 
seated near Mount Ida, and about five miles from the shore, 
opposite the isle of Tenedos. 

11. The site of ancient Troy has long been a favourite 
scene of investigation ; but after every search, no one has 
been able to discover any of its remains. 

12. This city is rendered famous from its ten years' siege 
by the Greeks, who took it B.C. 1184, when they razed it 
level with the ground ; which event has been made immor- 
tal by the poems of Homer and Virgil. 

13. This war was undertaken by the Greeks to recover 
Helen, whom Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, had 
taken away from the house of Menela'us, king of Sparta. 
All Greece united to avenge the cause of Menelaus, and 
every prince furnished a certain number of ships and troops. 

14. According to the most generally received computa- 
tion, no less than 100,000 men were engaged in this cele- 
brated expedition. Agamemnon was chosen general of all 
the forces. 

15. When Troy was taken, and reduced to ashes, the only 
distinguished parties who made their escape, were ^Eneas 
and Antenor. The following illustration represents ^Eneas 
taking his father on his back from the flames of Troy. The 
youth at his side is his sou Asoanius. 
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' 16. ^neas fled to Italy, where lie married Lavinia, the 
daughter of Latinus, the king of the country; which is 
the suhject of the celehrated poem of Virgil, called the^neid. 

17. If the Trojans had any kings of tlieir own, after their 
city was destroyed by the Greeks, they must have been very 
insignificant, as they are not named in any history. 

18. Nice, a town of Asia Minor, and for a short time the 
capital of Bithynia, is rendered famous for two councils 
held here to defend the orthodox faith; the first under Con- 
stantino, in A. D. 325, and the last in the reign of Irene, in 
787, the object of which was to suppress the doctrines of 
A'rius. 

19. It is also noted for being the first town taken by the 
Crusaders, in 1097. Hipparchus, the first who made a 
catalogue of the stars, was a native of Nice. He died B. c» 
126. Dion Cassius, a Roman historian, was also born here. 
It is now named Isnik. 

20. Sugut, a small town lying south-east of Nice, is fa- 
mous as 3ie residence of Othman, the founder of the Turk^ 
ish empire ; hence the names of Ottoman Porte, Ottoman 
Empire. 

21. Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, now Carumadia, is 
seated on the Cyduus, six miles from the sea. It was once 
the literary rival of Athens and Alexandria. 

22. It was visited by Alexander the Great, who was 
nearly killed here by bathing in the Cydnus. Julius Caesar 
spent some days here during his expedition against Par- 
naoes; and here it was that Mark Anthony had his first 
interview with Cleopatra. 

23. Since the fall of the Roman empire, this dty has been 
Ro often taken and sacked, that scarcely a vestige of its 
former magnificence remainsl 

24. It is also famous as the birth-place of Saul, better 
known by the name of Paul, or rather St. Paul. 

25. Ak Shehr, (pronounced Ak-sher,) anciently called An- 
tiocb, in Pisidia, of which it was the metropolis, is repeat- 
edly mentioned in the Turkish annals as tne place where 
Bajazet was confined by Tamerlane, and where he expired 
A.». 1408. -^ 

26. Ni<M)media, a celebrated town of Asia Minor, is now 
called Isnicmid. It is famous as the birth-place of Arrian, 
the historian^ who is styled the second Xenophon ; and 
Mahomet II., llie terror of Christendom, died here, as he 
was preparing an expedition against Rhodes, a.d. 1481. 

' 27. 'Tins city flourished chiefly under the Roman empe- 
rorsy after Bithynia became a Roman province ; but its 
brightest' degree of splendour was in the time of Dioclesian, 
who, by his bounty, made it peculiarly magnificent, and it 
was then inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
in extent and population. 
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28. Ephesos, a very celebrated city of Asia Minor, -was 
sitaated about 40 miles south of Smyrna. It has many 
ruins, showing its ancient splendour. 

29. It was chiefly celebrated for the worship and " Tem- 
ple of Diana;" which last was considered one of the won- 
ders of the world. This temple was burnt by Erostratus in 
the night that Alexander the Great was born, B. c. 356. 

30. St. Paul first visited Ephesus about a.d. 64. Here he 
resided three years, and wrought many miracles. 

31. A church was afterwards gathered here; to which 
Paul addressed an epistle during lus imprisonment at Rome, 
full of the most pathetic and sublime feelings. 

32. Timothy was bishop of this place; and the apostle 
John is said to have passed the greater part of his ufe at 
Ephesus, and to have died here. 

33. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was buried here ; and 
Mary Magdalen died here. 

34. Ephesus was called one of the "seven churches," 
whose character and doom are recorded in the Revelation ; 
and so truly has this i>rediction been accomplished, that 
from a magnificent city, it does not now contain more than 
a few Turkish families, residing in miserable huts, and with- 
out a single Christian amongst them. 

35. Ephesus has produced many celebrated men; as 
Agathias, a statuary; Scopus, an architect and sculptor; 
Pharrasius, a painter ; and Heraclitus, who has been styled 
the weeping philosopher. Democritus, of Abdera^ was the 
laughing philosopher. 

" One pitied, one contemn'd the woful times ; 
One laugh'd at follies, and one wept o'er crimes." 

Dryden*a Juvenal. 

36. Miletus, a once noted city of Ionia, in Asia Minor, is 
about sixty-four miles south from Smyrna. It is famous as 
the birth-place of Thales, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece ; and of Anaximander, the companion and disciple 
of Thales; and the beautiful and accomplished Aspasia, 
who taught Socrates rhetoric, and became the wife of 
Pericles. 

37. Thales was descended from Cadmus. He thought 
that happiness consisted in health, a moderate fortune, an 
elegant mind, and a love of knowledge. 

38. Amasia, once a noted town of Asia Minor, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1794. Strabo, the geographer, 
Mithridates the Great, and Selim I. emperor of the Turks, 
were born here. Selim was the second son of Bajazet II., 
whom he dethroned and poisoned in 1512. He also deprived 
his eldest and youngest brothers of life. He subdued 
Egypt, and died a. d. 1620, at Cluri, in Thrace. 

39. Philadelphia, a city of Lydia, is noted for having 
possessed one of the seven churches of Asia. It derived its 
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hame from Attains Philadelphus, its founder; and was 
about twenty-five miles from Sardis, and seventy from 
Smyrna. It has suffered greatly^ by earthquakes. 

40. Pergamos was famous tor its library of 200,000 
volumes, which was afterwards taken to Egypt by Antony 
and Cleopatra. It was one of the seven churches mentioned 
by St. John (Rev, ii. 12). Galen, the celebrated physician, 
was bom here. 

41. Thymbra, a town of Lydia, near Sardis, celebrated 
for a battle fought there between Cyrus and Croesus, in 
which the latter was defeated. The troops of Cyrus 
amounted to 196,000 men, besides chariots, and those of 
Croesus to twice that number. It was also famous for a 
temple of Apollo, in which Achilles was slain by Paris. 

42. Among its chief rivers were the Granicus and the Sca- 
mander, called Xanthus according to Homer, which receives 
the Simois near its mouth. In the neighbourhood of these 
rivers wore fought many battles during the Trojan war. 

43. Near the Granicus commenced the victories of Alex- 
ander the Great over the Persians ; and here, at the head of 
30,000 Macedonians, he defeated 600,000 of Darius' forces, 
B. c. 334. The picture below represents Alexander and his 
army crossing the Granicus. 




44. Among its chief mountains is Ida, in the vicinity of 
Troy, in which is the source of many rivers, and particularly 
that of the Granicus, Scamander. Simois, iEsopus, &c. 

45. Opposite Troy is the small island of Tenedos, where 
the Greeks concealed themselves to make the Trojans be- 
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lieve that they had raised the siege, and returned to 
Greece. 

46. Lydia was the celebrated kingdom of Croesus, so noted 
for his riches ; and who was conquered by Cyrus, B. c. 648. 
His court was an asylum of learning; and i£sop, among 
others, lived under his patronage. 

47. Among the chief cities of Lydia were Sardis, the royal 
residence of Croesus ; Clazo'menae, now Vourla, tlie birth- 
place of Anaxagoras, and other illustrious men ; and Colo- 
phon, one of the cities that contended for the birth of Homer. 

48. Teos was the birth-place of Anacreon ; Thyatira, now 
Akisar, was one of the seven churclies mentioned in the 
Revelation of St. John. The seven churches were, Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Philadelphia, Thyatira, Sardis, and 
Laodicea ; the last was in Phrygia. 

49. Mycale, a city and promontorv of Asia Minor, oppo- 
site Samos, is celebrated for a battle between the Greeks 
and the Persians, B.C. 479, the same day that Mardonius 
was defeated at Plataea. 

50. At the battle of Mycale, the Persian army consisted 
of about 100,000 men, who were upon an unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Xerxes into Greece. The Greeks gained a complete 
victory, together with an immense booty, among which were 
70 chests of money. 

61. Mysia, usually divided into Major and Minor, was 
bounded on the north by the Propontis ; on the east bv 
Bithynia; on the west by the Egean Sea; and on the south 
by Lydia. 

62. Mysia Major included the divisions of Troas and 
^olia ; Mysia Minor lay along the Hellespont. 

63. Its chief cities were Abydos, which has been rendered 
famous for the loves of Hero and Leander, and for a bridge 
of boats, which Xerxes built there across the Hellespont, 
when he invaded Greece. 

64. Cyzicus was celebrated for the siege of Mithridates, 
which was raised by LucuUus. 

66. To the north of Troy was Dardania, so called from 
its demolished capital, Dardanus, which gave to the Helles- 
pont the name of the Dardanelles. 

66. Caria, a small country of Asia Minor, has had diifer- 
ent boundaries at different periods. It has been called 
Phoenicia, from a Phoenician colony having first settled 
here ; afterwards it received the name of Caria from Car, 
one of its kings. 

67. Its chief town was Halicarnassus, the birth-place of 
Herodotus, and other great men. It long maintained a 
siege against Alexander the Great, opposed by Memnon, a 
general of Darius. 

68. Here was erected the celebrated mansole'um or tomb 
of Mauso'lus, king of Caria, which was built by his queen 
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ArteTnisia, and was esteemed one of the wonders of the 
world. 

59. Bithynia was chiefly inhabited by the Thyni or 
Bithyni, whence the name was given to the country. These 
people were originally Thracians. 

60. Among its chief cities and most remarkable places 
were Pnisa (now Bursa), Nic«a or Nice, Nicomedia, and 
Lybissa. Prusa is noted as the seat of the Bithynian kings, 
Niciimedia as having been for some time the residence of 
Constantino, and most of his successors, and Lybissa for 
Hannibal's tomb. 

61. Paphlagonia was situated between Pontus and Bithy- 
nia. In the northern point were the Hene'ti, who after the 
Trojan war migrated and settled in Italy, where they were 
called the Veneti. 

62. Its most memorable city was Sino'pe, the birth-place 
of Diogenes, the cynic philosopher. This city, at one time, 
was the capital of Pontus, under Mithrida'tes the Great, 
who for a long time successfully opposed the Roman arms. 

63. Pontus, situated east of Paphlagonia and Galatia, 
extended alone the coast of the Euxine or Black Sea. The 
principal inhabitants of Pontus were the Chalybes, called 
by Strabo the Chaldei. 

64. Among its chief cities and remarkable places were 
Amasia, already mentioned, and Zela, where Caesar defeated 
Phar'naces, the son of Mithridates. The account of this 
Tictory was transmitted to the senate in those famous words, . 
Venif mdi, mci: "I came, I saw, I conquered." It now 
became a Roman province. 

66. Phrygia, including Lycaonia, has Bithynia and Gala- 
tia on its north, and Lydia on the west. 

66. Its ehief cities were Laodicea, now Ladik ; and Ico- 
nium, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, now Koniecb. 

67. Galatia, situated to the south-east of Bithynia, was so 
named from a colony of Gauls, who settled here under 
Brennus, B.C. 270, and mixing with the Grecian colonies, 
«kve to this country the name of Gallo-Graecia, or Galatia. 
The Gauls continued to use the Gallic language for 600 
years after their emigration. 

68. Its most noted place was Gordium, on the confines of 
Phrygia, where Alexander the Great cut the Gordian knot. 
It was an ancient tradition, that the person who untied the 
Gordian knot should possess the empire of Asia. 

69. Ancyra, now Angora, was noted for its beautiful 
shawls and hosiery, made of goats' hair ; and for the defeat 
of Bajazet by Tamerlane the Great, a.d. 1402. 

70. Cappadocia Was bounded on the north by Pontus, on 
the east by the Eiife^ates, and on the west by Phrygia. In 
Phrygia was thcf. Plain of Ipsus, where the great battle 
between Alexandej^ generals was fought. 

B 8 
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71. Lycia was bounded on the north by Phrygia, and on 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea. Lycia received its 
name from Lycus, son of Pandion, king of Athens, who 
settled here. 

72. The Lycians were greatly celebrated for their piety 
and justice, and also for their great dexterity in the manage- 
ment of the bow. They were conquered by Croesus, king of 
Lydia, and afterwards by Cyrus. 

73. Among its chief places was Glaucus, whose inhabi- 
tants were famed for maffic. This city received its name 
from Glaucus, the Lycian nero mentioned in Homer. 

74. Pamphylia and Pisidia were east of Caria ; the former 
was on the coast, the latter inland ; but their precise limits 
are unknown. 

76. Isauria was situated to the north-east of Pisidia. Its 
inhabitants were very rapacious. They were conquered in 
the Mithridatic war by Servilius, who thence took the sur- 
name of Isauricus. 

76. Cilicia was bounded on the west by Pamphylia and 
Pisidia ; on the south by the Mediterranean ; on the east by 
Syria ; and on the north by Cappadocia. 

77. Its chief towns and places were Selinus, where the 
emperor Trajan died — now called Selene ; Cocyras, where 
was the cave in which Typhon, the monstrous Titan, 
dwelt ; and Anchi'ale, where was the sepulchre of Sarda- 
napalus, the king of Assyria, who burnt himself and his 
palace, B.C. 820. 

78. Issus, a town on the confines of Syria, has been ren- 
dered famous by a battle fought on a small plain near it, 
between Alexander the Great and the Persians under 
Darius, B. c. 333. 

79. In this battle the Persian army, according to Justin, 
consisted of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 horse ; 61,000 of the 
former, and 10,000 of the latter, were left dead on the field, 
and 10,000 taken prisoners. 

80. According to Diodorus Siculus, the Persians are said 
to have lost 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse ; and the Mace- 
donians only 300 foot and 150 horse. This spot is also 
famous for the defeat of Niger, who had been proclaimed 
emperor of Rome, after the death of Pertinax, by his more 
fortunate rival Seve'rus, who had also been invested with 
the imperial purple, A. D. 193. 

81. rontus is remarkable for having been the seat of the 
ancient Amazons, who dwelt near the river Thermo'don, on 
the borders of the Euxine, now the Black Sea. 

82. These extraordinary females were constantly em- 
ployed in wars and athletic exercises. Their daughters 
were educated in the labours of the field, in order that they 
might throw the javelin with greater force. 

83, Themys'cyra, was the capital of their towns. By some 
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authors they are said to have built the cities of Smyrna, 
Thyatira, Magnesia, and Ephesus. 

84. Diodorus mentions a nation of Amazons in Africa 
more ancient than those in Asia ; many of the actions of 
the former have been confounded with those of the latter : 
some authors, however, among whom is Strabo, deny their 
existence altogether. 

Questions far Examination, 

1. Wliat is the present name of Asia Minor! What does it com- 
prise 1 2. How is it bounded 1 3. Have there been any important 
transactions connected with Asia Minor t What is the name of its 
chief river! Where does it empty itself! 4. What does it include t 
5. Under whose dominion did it flourish t In whose possession is it 
now t 6. To what visitation has it been subjected t 7» What cities 
are those whose ruins lie scattered over the plains of Asia Minor t 
Give the name of the principal city now remaining. 8. What is 
chiefly to be seen between the coast of the Dardanelles and the 
banks of the Euphrates 1 9. Name the two celebrated mountains on 
the western parts of Asia Minor. For what is Mount Ida noted t 

10. Has any other name been given to Troy t By whom was it 
built 1 Where was it seated t 11. Has the site of ancient Troy ever 
been discovered t 12. By what is Troy rendered famous t 13. By 
whom was the war undertaken t From what cause t 14. How 
many men are supposed to have been engaged in this most cele- 
brated expedition f Who was their general t 15. Who made their 
escape from Troy upon the taking of the cityt 16. Whither did 
-SIneas fly ! Whom did he marry t 17. What remark have you to 
make respecting their subsequent kings t 18. Where was the capi- • 
tal t For what is it celebrated t When were these councils held t 
What was the object of the last coimcil 1 19. For what besides is it 
Qoted ? Who was Hipparchus t Give its present name. 

21. What is Taurus the capital oft To what cities was it a rival in 
literature t 22. Who visited it t Who besides spent some time in 
it t Whom did Mark Anthony first meet here t 23. What has been 
its fate since the fall of the Romans t Who was bom here ! 24. 
Who attempted to flee to Tarshish instead of going to Nineveh 1 
What became of him t Who was Jonah t 25. What have you to 
remark of Ak Shehr, the capital of Pisidia t 26. Give the present 
name of Nicomedia. For what is it famous t 27. When did this 
city flourish t Who contributed most to its magnificence t To what 
cities only was it then inferior t 28. Where was Ephesus situated I 
What marks of its former splendour does it now possess! 29. For 
what was it chiefly celebrated t By whom was this temple burnt ? 
30. When did Saint Paul first visit Ephesus t How long did he 
reside here t 31. Whence did Paul address an epistle to the church 
of Ephesus t 32. Who was bishop of that church t Who else is 
said to have spent the greater part of his time there t 33. Who was 
buried here t 34. Where is the character and doom of this church 
recorded! Was the prediction concerning it fulfilled! 35. What 
celebrated characters were produced at Ephesus ! What was Herac- 
litus styled ! Who was the laughing philosopher ! Repeal tVvft -set^^.. 

36. What was Miletus famous for ! Where 8itu«t\;eA.\ ^WVvo ^^ 
bom here f 38. How and when was Amasia destto-^^i^'i '"^^ftsX 
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Iipreat characters were bom at Amasiat Who was Selim 1' Vfhat'm/U 
of cruelty did he perpetrate 1 What country did he subdue t WImii 
did he die t 39. Where was Philadelphia situated t For wbat ft H 
noted 1 Whence did it deriye its namel Where seated 1 From 
what has it suffered t 40. For what was Pergamos famous T Whi- 
t|ier was its library afterwards taken 1 Who was bom then 1 41. 
Where was Thymbral What battle was fought there! What Hie 
amount of the forces engaged t What temple was erected- tliesei 43t: 
Which are considered its principal riVers 1 43. Where did the ?ie- 
tories of Alexander commence t Whom did he defeat! 44. WImU 
mountain it the source of many rivers t Name some of the piiiidiifl 
of them. 45. What island is opposite Troy 1 

46. Who was king of Lydia t Who lived under his patronage t 
47. Which were the chief cities of Lydia 1 Who was bom at Vour- 
la 1 What city contended for the honour of having given birth to 
Homer ! 48. Who was bom at Teos t Name the seven ehunsbjM 
mentioned in the Revelation of St. John. 49. What battle tfiu 
fought at Mycale 1 When did it occur t 50. What was the nimib«r 
of ^e Persian army 1 Who gained the victory 1 61. How is Myilm 
usually divided! How bounded ! 52. What does Mysia Mi^or in- 
clude ! 53. For what is the city of Abydos celebrated ! 54. What 
siege took place at Cyzicus! 55. Whence did Dardania derive its' 
name ! 56. What is the present name of Caria ! Whence is thai 
name derived ! 57. What was its chief town ! Who was bom there t 
Against whom did it maintain a siege ! 58. What monument was 
erected there! 69. By whom was Bithynia inhabited! 60. Name 
some of the chief cities and other remarkable places of Bithynia. 
Where was Hannibal's tomb ! 

61. Where was Paphlagonia situated ! Who inhabited the northern 
part ! 62. What renders Sinope its most remarkable city ! Of what 
was it the capital ! 63. Where was Pontus situated! Who were the 
principal inhabitants ! 64. Whom did Csesar defeat at Zela ! In what 
words was the account of this victory transmitted to the senate! 
65. How is Phrygia bounded ! 66. Which were its chief cities ! ^, 
Whence did Galatia derive its name ! When did they settle there 1 
How long did the Gauls continue to use the Gothic language! 68.. 
Which was the most noted place ! What act did Alexander perform 
here ! What tradition existed respecting the Gordian knot ! 

69. For what was Ancyra long noted! 70. How was Cappadocia 
bounded! Where was the battle between Alexander's generals 
fought! 71. How is Lycia bounded! Whence did it receive its 
name! 72, Why were the Lycians celebrated! By whom were 
they conquered ! 73. For what were the inhabitants of Glaucus 
famed ! From whom did this city receive its name ! 74. How were 
Pamphylia and Pisidia situated ! 75. Where was Isauria situated ! 
What was the character of the inhabitants ! By whom were they 
conquered! 76. How is Cilicia bounded! 77. Where did the em- 
peror Trajan die! Give the names of some of the other principal 
towns, and the particulars connected with them. 78. Where was 
Issus situated ! For what is it remarkable ! 79. How many Per- 
sians were slain ! 80. What account does Diodorus Siculus give of 
the loss they sustained! 81. Where did the Amazons dwell! 82. 
What were their chief characteristics ! 83. What cities are they said 
to have founded! 84. Was any other Amazonian nation said to 
have once existed ! What is Strabo's opinion on this subject! 



MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 




The Macedonian Empire extended from the Deserts of Lybia in Africa to 
the Ganges, and from Soythia to the Indian Ocean. It comprised Greece in 
Earope; Egypt and Lybia in Africa; Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria and Asia 
Minor. Mesopotamia, Armenia, now Asiatic Turkey; Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Chaldea, Pergia, Media, Parthia, Hyrcania, Drangiana, Arachosia, Bactriana, 
Aria, and the country of the Paropamisug, Scythia, India,* Carmania, and 
Gedrosia. 

Key to thb Map. 



1. Troy. 

2. Gordium. 

3. Granicus. 

4. Sardis. 

5. Ephesus. 

6. Miletus. 

7. Tarsus. 



8. Issus. 

9. Antioch. 

10. Palmyra. 

1 1 . Laodicea. 

12. Sidon. 

13. Tyre. 



14. Damascus. 

15. Jerusalem. 

16. Gaza. 

17. Alexandria. 

18. Nineveh. 

19. Arbela. 



20. Selencia. 

21. Babylon. 

22. Susa. 

23. Ecbatana. 

24. Persepolis. 

25. Maracanda. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



6. Prom'ontory, *. high land jutting 

into the sea. 
14. 8urvi've,r. to live after ; to outlive. 

17. Generalis'simo, *. the supreme com- 

mander. 

18. Expedi'tion, s. haste; a march. 



24. Nup'tials, t. marriage. 

25. Repudia'tion, i. casting away. 
33. An'archy, *. disorder ; confusion. 
37. Annihilate, r. to reduce to nothing. 

39. Yoke, *. bondage ; slavery. 

40. Achi'eve, v. to perform ; to finish. 



Greece and the Macedonian Empire. 

1. The early histor}'^ of Greece is lost in obscurity; nor 
have we any certain account of it till about B. c. 1666, when 
Cecrops took thither a colony from Egypt; sixty-three 
years after, Cadmus led a colony from Phoenicia, and intro- 
duced the letters of the alphabet, and civilization, among 
the first rude inhabitants, who are supposed to have been 
the Pelasgi and Hellenes. 

2. Greece is situated in the south-eastern part of Europe, 
and is surrounded on three sides by the Adriat'ic, lo'nian, 
and iEge'an seas, beins arms of the Mediterranean ; and 
bounded on the north and north-east by Moesia and 
Thrace. 

3. In its largest sense it comprised the Peloponnesus, 
Greece Proper or Hellas, Epi'rus, Thessa'lia, and Macedo'- 
nia; extending about 400 miles from north to south, and 
200 from east to west. 

4. In Peloponnesus were the kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, 
Corinth, Messenia, Achaia, Arcadia, and Laconia, of which 
Lacdse'nion or Spar'ta was the metropolis. 

6. In Greece Proper were those of Attica, with its chief 
cities Athens and Eleusis, celebrated for the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; Megaris, its chief city Mega'ra ; Boeotia, its ca- 
pital Thebes; Locris, its chief town Amphissa; Doris, whose 
capital was of the same name; Phocis, its capital the 
celebrated city Delphi ; iEtolia, chief city iEnias ; Locris- 
Ozolaea, capital Naupactus. 

6. In Epirus were Molossis, where stood the sacred groves 

* Ancient India is not to be understood to mean the whole of 
Hindostan ; only a part of it. In the East it is known by the latter 
name, which signifies the country of the Hindoos, or swarthy people, 
Hindoo meaiiing swarthy or black. 
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of Dodo'na; the Cassiopoe'i, Dryopes, Amphiloclii, Cha'- 
ones, Ambracii, Threspotii, and Acarna'nia, where was 
seated the famous promontory of Actium, celebrated for the 
victory gained by Augustus over Antony and Cleopatra. 

7. rn Macedonia were Pseonia, iEmathia, Mygdonia, Pa- 
raxis ; Pieria, famous for its having been the region of the 
Muses; Amphaxitis, where stood Thessaloni'ca and Stagi'- 
ra ; Edonia and Chalcid'ice. 

8. In Thessaly were the countries of Thessaliotis, Pelaa- 
giotis, Phtbiotis, and Istiaeotis. 

9. All these countries were, at one time or another, seve- 
rally governed by kings of their own, whose names we find 
mentioned in the histories of the more considerable king- 
doms of Sicyon, Argos, and Mycene ; Attica, Boeotia, Ar- 
cadia, Thessaly, Corinth, and Sparta; of the Argonautic 
expedition, and of the Trojan war. 

10. Most of the diflferent states of Greece were said to 
have been founded a few centuries after the Deluge, but 
their origin and extent are unknown. We, however, learn 
that at the siege of Troy, which happened about twelve 
hundred years before Christ, there were many independent 
kingdoms in Greece, which appear to have been founded 
some ages before that period : but our chief object here is, 
to ascertain and describe it in the height of its power and 
grandeur. 

11. Greece has been celebrated, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times, for the mildness of its climate and the fertility 
of its soil, and still more for the fame of its inhabitants. 

12. The battles of Marathon, ThermopylaB, Salamis, and 
Plataea, are glorious proofs of their heroism and love of 
liberty ; so also the names of Homer, Demosthenes, So- 
crates, Herodotus, Euripides, Phidias, and Apelles, are 
illustrious examples of their genius and learning. 

13. Of the Grecian capitals, Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 
Argos, and Thebes were the most distinguished in arts, as 
well as in arms. 

14. Among the most important events in the history of 
Greece were the Argonautic expedition and the Trojan war, 
which had a very powerful influence on the national charac- 
ter of the Greeks ; whose language has in some degree sur- 
vived the ravages of time, and can still boast of retaining a 
portion of its native purity and dignity. 

15. Of all the wars carried on among the antients, that of 
Troy was the most famous, whether we regard the celebrity 
of the chiefs engaged on both sides, or the deeds of arms 
which it called forth. 

16. According to Homer and Virgil, the siege of Troy 
was undertaken by the Greeks to recover Helen, the wife of 
Menela'us king of Sparta, whom Paris, son of Priam king of 
Troy, had carried away. 
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17. All Greece united to avenge the cause of Menelaus ; 
every prince furnished a number of ships and soldiers — up- 
wards of 100,000 men, and chose Agamem'non generalissimo 
of their forces ; and after a siege of ten years, Troy was 
taken and burnt to the ground, b. c. 1184. Among the most 
distinguished of the Trojan chiefs was Hec'tor, who is repre- 
sented in the following picture as parting from his wife, 
Androm'ache, when about to join his companions in arms 
on the field of battle. 




18. The Argonautic expedition to Colchis, B. c. 1263, is 
considered by many to have been less a miUtary than a 
commercial enterpnse : a principal object appears to have 
been to open an intercourse with the countries bordering on 
the Euxine Sea, by establishing settlements on its shores ; 
but by many authors this story is considered fabulous. 

19. Not long after the siege of Troy, the western shores 
of Asia Minor, comprising iEolia, Ionia, and Caria, were 
successively peopled with Grecian colonies ; as were also, at 
a later period, the south-eastern parts of Italy, which, in 
consequence, received the name of Magna Grsecia. 

20. Greece, powerful while its states were united for the 
general interest only, and its arms directed against the com- 
mon enemy — the Persians, long rivalled the greatest nations 
of antiquity ; but what the Persians could not attain by 
open force they effected by corrupting the Greeks, whom 
they set at variance with each other, and thus endeavoured 
to secure their own country. from invasion. 

21. These disputes between the different states soon 
brought about the Peloponnesian war, which so undermined 
the strength of the Greeks, that it rendered them an easy 
prey to Philip; who about this period began to reign in 
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Maoedon, and whose power increased so rapidly^ that he 
became master of nearly all Greece. 

22. Among the most distinguished of his yictories was 
that of Chosrone'a, by which the independence of Greece 
was destroyed* 

23. PhiUp haying conquered Greece, and being unable to 
find new enemies in Europe, meditated fresh conquests in 
Asia : hence he was chosen general of the Greeks against 
the Persians, and called on to revenge the injuries Greece 
had suffered from the invasions of Darius and Xerxes. 

24. But in the midst of his warlike preparations he was 
stabbed by Pausanias, as he entered the theatre at the cele« 
bration of the nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra. 

26. The repudiation of his wife Olympias, and the resent- 
ment of Alexander, have led many to believe that the causes 
of his downfall existed in his own family* He was murdered 
in the forty-seventh year of his age, and twenty-fourth of 
his reign, B. C. 336. 

26. FhBi^ was succeeded by his son Alexander the Great, 
who Sooli'after commenced his invasion of Persia. Alexan- 
der entered Asia 334 years before the birth of our . Saviour ; 
def^t^ the Persians at the battle of the Grani'cus, and 
effected the conquest of Asia Minor. 

27. fie again encountered Darius at the battle of. Issns, 
when the wife and family of that monarch became his 
prisoners. 

28. The conquest of Syria, Tyre, and Egypt soon fol- 
lowed ; and Alexander, not satisfied with lus success, visited 
the temple of Jupiter Animon, in Lybia, in order to be de- 
clared son of that deity. 

29. On his return from this expedition, he agsdn followed 
and encountered Darius; and the celebrated battle wMch 
was fought near Arbe'la, gave Alexander entire possession 
of the Persian dominions. 

30. After pursuing Darius, Alexander conquered several 
kingdoms beyond the Caspian Sea; conducted his troops 
across the Indus, and entered India, where he was power- 
fully opposed by Porus, one of the monarchs of that country, 
who was at length subdued. 

31. The conqueror then marched to the Ganges, where 
his troops refusing to proceed, he was obliged to return; 
when, following the course of the Indus, he arrived at the 
ocean and embarked some of his troops, who were conducted 
to the Persian Gulf by Near'chus. 

32. Soon after this, Alexander returned to Babylon, 
where his brilliant career was terminated by an untimely 
deaUi, in the flower of his age, B. c. 323. His great empire, 
so rapidly raised, fell with its founder. 

33. Upon the death of Alexander, his dominions remained 
long in a state of anarchy ; when a partition of them was 
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made between four of his generals : Ptoremy took possession 
of Egypt ; Lysim'achus of Thrace ; Cassan'der had Mace- 
don ; and to Seleu'cus was allotted Syria. 

34. Egypt remained in the possession of the family of 
Ptolemy nearly 300 years ; when, at the death of Cleopatra, 
it became a Roman province. 

35. The kingdom of Thrace was dismembered after the 
death of Lysimachus. The kings of Macedon continued to 
maintain their power till subdued by the Romans. 

36. The family of Seleucus did not regularly succeed to 
the tlurone of Syria ; when kings of that country they abused 
their power, particularly over the Jews. They treated the 
latter so tyrannically, that they were induced to revolt 
under the Mac'cabees, who at last set up an independent 
kingdom. 

37. Several changes took place, and new kingdoms arose, 
till the immense power of the Romans annihilated that of 
almost every other nation of the then known world. 

38. At the division of the Roman empire, a. d. 364, 
Greece fell to the share of the emperors of the East ; during 
the fourth and fifth centuries it was overrun by the Goths 
and Huns, and several centuries later by the Saracens and 
the Turks. 

39. Mahomet II., by the capture of Constantinople, A. d. 
1463, made himself master of the whole of Greece, which 
continued nearly four centuries under the Turkish yoke. 

40. After remaining enslaved ever since the battle of 
Pydna, B. c. 168, a period of 2,000 years, Greece has at last 
burst her chains, and nobly achieved her deliverance ; and 
we hope is once more destined to rank among the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe. 

41. Pydna, a town of Macedonia, was originally called 
Citron. The famous battle of Pydna was fought between 
the Romans under Paulus iEmilius, and the Macedonians 
under king Perseus, in which the latter were conquered, and 
Macedonia was soon after reduced to a Roman province. 

42. It was in this city that Cassander put to death Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great, his wife Roxana, 
and his son Alexander. 



QuesHans for Examination, 
1. What is the state of the early history of Greece t "When did it 
emerge from obscurity t Who took thither a colony from Egypt ? 
from Phoenicia 1 What did Cadmus introduce! Who were the 
first inhabitants supposed to have beeni 2. Where is Greece situ- 
ated t How surrounded t How bounded on the north and north- 
east t 3. What in its largest extent did it comprehend t 4. What 
kingdoms were situated in Peloponnesus! 5. In Greece Proper! 
What was the chief city of Attica! Megaris! Boeotia! Locris! 
Doris! Phocis! ^tolia! Locris-Ozolaa ! 
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6, What was comprehended in Epirusi Where was the sacred 
groYe of Dodonat Where was the promontory of Actiuml For 
what is Actium celebrated t 7. What proyinces were situated in 
Macedonia t Foi: what is Fieria famous 1 8. What provinces were 
in Thessalyl 9. How have these countries been severally governed 1 
Where are their names mentioned 1 10. When were tfie major por- 
tion of the states of Greece founded 1 What do we learn in con- 
nexion with the siege of Troy t When did it happen ! 

11,* For what has Greece been celebrated 1 Chiefly for what 1 12. 
What proofs have you of their heroism ? What examples of their 
genius and learning t 13. Which of their capitals were most dis- 
tinguished t 14. Which are among the most important events of 
Greece t What remark have you to make respecting their language 1 
15. Which was the most famous of the wars carried on by the 
antients t 16. Why was the siege of Troy undertaken 1 17. How 
was it conducted t Who was their leader t How long did the siege 
last t When destroyed 1 18. What remark have you to make con- 
cerning the Argonautic expedition) State its apparent object. 19. 
By whom were the western shores of ^olia, Ionia, and Caria peo- 
pled t What other country was peopled by themi What name 
was given to iti 20. What rendered Greece powerful! How did 
the Persians corrupt the Greeks 1 For what object? 21. What war 
arose from these disputes ! Who finally subdued them, and obtained 
the mastery aver the greater part of Greece t 22. Which was the 
most distinguished of his victories t 

23. What new design did Philip form 1 Against whom was he 
chosen general! Whose injuries was he called upon to revenge 1 
24. By whom was he stabbed t On what occasion 1 25. In whom 
do we discover the causes of his downfall % When was he murdered 1 
26. Who succeeded him t When did Alexander enter Asia t At 
what battle did he defeat the Persians 1 What followed* 27. 
Where did Alexander again encounter Darius 1 Who became his 
prisoners! 28. What conquests followed! Why did he visit the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon t 29. Where did he again encounter 
Darius t Did he acquire possession of Persia ! 30. What kingdoms 
did he next conquer! Who opposed him on his entering India ! 31. 
To what river did he march ! How did he find his way to the 
ocean! Who conveyed him to the Persian Gulf! 32. To what 
city did he return ! When did he die ! 

33. What followed upon the death of Alexander ! Who took pos- 
session of Egypt! of Thrace! Macedon! Syria! 34. How long 
did Egypt remain in the family of Ptolemy ! What did it become on 
the death of Cleopatra ! 35. When was the kingdom of Thrace dis- 
membered! How long did the kings of Macedon maintain their 
power ! • 36. What was the conduct of the Syrian kings who suc- 
ceeded Seleucus ! Whom did they persecute ! What ensued ! 37. 
What was the general condition of these states ! 

38. When was the Roman empire divided ! Who had the Grecian 
states! When was Greece overrun ! 39. Who made himself master 
of the whole of Greece ! How long did it remain under the Turkish 
yoke ! 40. How long was Greece enslaved ! What is her present 
condition ! What may we hope ! 

41. When did Macedonia become a Roman province! By whom 
was it subdued ! 42. What persons of distinction were put to death 
at tlie city of Pydna ! 
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„,.^,/'^i ^^:i: 



V. ViodeUda. 
R. Rhoetia. 
N. Noricam. 
P. Pannonia. 
D. Dacia. 
M. MoBsia. 
T. Thrada. 



Kby to thb lilP. 
M 1. Macedonia. P 2. Phrygia. 



I. niyria. 
D 1. Dalmatia. 
M 2. MTsia. 

B. Bithynia. 
P 1. Paphla^onia. 



P 3. Pontas. 

C. Cappadoeia. 

O. Galatia. 
C 1. Cilida. 
P4. 



L. Lyda. 
C 2.Caria. 

L I. Lydia or Moeoida. 
M 3. Mesopotamia. 
P 6. Phoenicia. 
P 6. Palestine. 
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}.<J>iogi^. 


IT.MOkn. 


SS.Rheghnn. 


iBtureiiM. 


18. Verona. 


34. Syracuse. 


3.1286. 


. ]9.Bfkntna. . 


35. Panormus. 


4.IJOIU.: , 


ao. PaUTium. 


36. Agrigentum. 


». Bordeaux. 


21. Venice. 


37. Corinth. 


•.Toukmse. 


22. RaTenna. 


38. Athene. 




23. Florence. 


39. Adrianople. 


SvNlnnM. 


24. Leghorn. 




9* JurMulM. 


25. Laous Trasimennt 




l«.OadM. 


26. Sulmo. 


42.Prusa. 


11. OMTthagoNoTO. S7. Rome. 


43; Troy. 
44. CyilGUS. 


lS.8i««itam. 


28. LaTiniom. 


IS. Oeaefa. 


29. Capua. 


45. Pergamof. 


14. T^enitt. 


30. CannaB. 


46. Smyrna. 


l». Oomau: 


31. Tarentum. 


47. Swdia. 


l^.Ttu&. 


32. Crotona. 


48. Laodioea. 
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49. Kpheeoa. 
50.Bffletua. 
61. Staiope. 
52. Edeeui.. 
\MS. Nidbia. 
54.8idon. 
65. Tyre. 

56. Damascus. 

57. Jerusalem. 

58. Alexandria. 
69. Cyrene. 

60. Carthage. 

61. Utica. 

62. Cirta. 

63. CflBsarea. 

64. Tingis. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



I. Conspicuous, a. eminent. 
4. Celeb'rity, «. praise; distinction. 
10. Rhet'oric, «. the science of oratory. 
12. Inves'tigation, *. a searching out. 
Dissemina'tion, «. the act ofspread- 
ing all ways. 
15. Subver'sion, s. oyerthrowiag from 
the foundation. 



15. Revolu'tion, s. turn or great change 

in a gpvemmen^. 
17. Lice'ntious, a. unrestrained by law 

or morality. 

24. Accelerate, v. to hasten. . 

25. Inunda'tion, s. overflowfaig. 

26. Prow'ess, s. bravery. 

30. Ves'tiges, s. footsteps; traces. 



Rome. 

1, Among the various nations of the worid, either in 
ancient or modem times, none deserves our attention more 
than the Roman, whose empire presents the most conspi- 
cuous objects of power, grandeur, and magnificence in tiie 
whole annals of mankind. 

' 2. The early history of Rome, like that of Greece, is 
involved in great obscurity ; there is, however, reason to 
beliieve, that Italy was inhabited, at a remote period, by 
various tribes, of whom the two most distinguished were 
the £ttu'riians and the Latins : it is from the latter that the 
HfOMn language received the name of Latin. 
r.9. Th» Etrurians are supposed to have migrated from 
Ijfdi)^ in Asia Minor, long before the Roman name was 
ftiio%il ; amd the Latins rose into importance when Romulus 
hliidi fbruiided the city of Rome. 

' 4i Borne, from very small beginnings, became the " Mis- 
tiness of the World," rivalling, both in extent and splendour, 
the greateist cities of antiquity, and still contains many 
hitsrarting monuments of its former celebrity. 
• 5* A f^ causes contributed to advance the Romans to 
universal dominion; they possessed an ambition of being 
the first power in the world : this ambition nothing could 
check; and they seized every opportunity to gratify it. 
After their conquest of Greece, and the destruction of Car- 
thage, they rose rapidly to universal power, and became the 
governors of the world. 
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6. The Romans paid an exact and ready obedience to the 
laws, and there is no nation so powerful as that wherein 
the laws are obeyed. 

7. The ancient Romans were, for a long time, a rustic 
and ignorant people, unaccjuainted with those improvements 
whichpromote the conveniences and comforts of life. 

8. The city of Rome was not paved until 676 years after 
it was founded. Rome was founded in 763 B. c. The Ro- 
mans, for more than 600 years, had no means by which 
they could measure time, when Scip'io Nas'ica invented a 
water-clock, by which they counted the hours. 

9. Their first historians were En'nius and Nae'vius, who 
wrote in verse, which we may readily suppose was barbarous 
and uninteresting. 

10. The Romans became enlightened by their intercourse 
with the Greeks ; at the same time they became acquainted 
with their philosophers. PoVybius showed them how to 
write historjr. Ca'to the elder, called also the Censor, 
opposed all improvement in learning, and hence got a law 
enacted, by which philosophers and teachers of rhetoric 
were banished from Ilome. 

11. But in this he was certainly mistaken, for learning is 
as beneficial to a nation as to individuals ; nor can men be 
called wise and happy as long as they are ignorant. The 
writings of Ci'cero, Virgil, and Horace ; of Liv'y, Sallust, 
and Ta'citus, do more honour to the Roman name than all 
the wars and conquests of ancient Rome. 

12. Learning, like religion, may be abused ; but learning, 
when directed to its proper end, namely, the investigation of 
truth, and dissemination of useful knowledge, is one of the 
greatest blessings of human life. 

13. The difference between a man of learning and the 
ignorant man, may be said to be as great as that between a 
person endowed with reason and an idiot. 

14. Rome possessed a very extensive dominion in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but the riches of all her provinces centred 
in that city : her great wealth produced luxury, and the most 
dissipated manners ; these extinguished that love of liberty 
which actuated her citizens in the purer times of her power. 

16. The subversion of the Roman empire by the rude 
barbarians of the North ; the glory and stren^h of ancient 
Rome laid in the dust; the monuments of ner greatness 
atld learning destroyed, — claim our particular attention, as 
events unparalleled in the revolutions of empires : causes, 
however, existed to produce effects so surprising. 

16. It is impossible to enslave a virtuous nation. Rome 
did not lose her liberty till she had lost her virtue. The 
Romans having subjugated all the nations in the West, 
carried their arms into the East ; there they acquired the 
vices of the luxurious and effeminate Asiatics. 
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17. These vices they imported into Rome, which so 
changed their manners, that from heing virtuous they he- 
came licentious, vicious, and enslaved to luxury and effemi- 
nacy, which occasioned their downfall. 

18. The Roman empire comprised, in the height of its 
glory, the following countries. In Europe, Italia, His- 
pania, Gallia, lUyria, Thracia, Macedonia, and Greece : 

19. In Asia they possessed all the kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Judea, or, as it was afterwards denomi- 
nated, Palestine or the Holy Land ; and 

20. In Africa they possessed Egypt, Lyhia, Africa Pro- 
pria, and Numidia, which was the greater part of the then 
known world. 

21. Italia was divided into the provinces of Gallia Cisal- 
pina, Liguria, Etruria, Campania, Apulia, and Lucania. 
Hispania contained three provinces ; namely, Bcetica, Lusi- 
tania, and Terraconensis. 

22. Gallia was divided into Narhonensis, Aquitanica, Bel- 
gica, Lugdinensis, and part of Germania. 

23. Illyria contained the provinces of Rhcetia, Norioum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia. 

24. The chief cause of the decline and downfall of the 
Roman empire was douhtless the corruption of its inhabi- 
tants ; this event, however, may be said to have been accele- 
rated by Constantino, the first Christian emperor, having 
removed the seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, now 
Constantinople. 

25. However that may be, it was in the time of Hono'- 
rius, the son of Theodo'sius, who began his reign in the 
West A. D. 395, that the barbarians broke, like an inunda- 
tion, into Italy. 

26. Issuing from the forests of the North, they, with 
wonderful rapidity, overspread the fertile southern pro- 
vinces of Europe. Every thing gave way to their prowess ; 
the most beautiful countries, and populous cities were pil- 
laged, burnt, and laid waste. 

27. The tyrants and scourges of the human race fell 
beneath their sword ; the strength and magnificence of the 
Roman empire, the work and wonder of ages, was over- 
turned, and out of its ashes arose the modern nations of 
Europe. 

28. Revenge, and a thirst of conquest, animated those 
savage warriors : before them resistance gave way ; all was 
plundered, desolated, and tinged with blood. 

29. These emigrations, which were under Radacesus with 
his Goths ; Alaric with his Visigoths ; Attila with his Huns ; 
Genseric with his Vandals ; Odoacer with his Heruli ; and 
Theodoric with his Ostrogoths, lasted a whole century, and 
succeeded one another with amazing rapidity. 

30. The North at last ceased to pour out its myriads^ 
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but the possessions of the ancient Romans vrere no more. 
Scarcely any yestiges of their laws, manners, learning, or 
arts remain. 

31. The Visigoths possessed themselves of Spain ; the 
Franks of Gaul ; the Saxons of Britain ; the Huns of Pan- 
nonia ; the Ostrogoths of Italy. 

32. From this period, new forms of government, new 
laws, languages, manners, customs, and dresses were intro- 
duced into Europe. Countries and their inhabitants re- 
ceived new names, and the face of Europe was completely 
changed. 

33. Thus we have shown the causes that led to the down- 
fall of the Roman empire, after it had continued, in more or 
less splendour, twelve hundred years. 

34. Europe may now be considered as one immense fa- 
mily, divided into many branches, but all sprung from the 
same root. The ancestors of the English, French, Spa- 
niards, Italians, and Germans, were Goths, Visigoths, 
Saxons, Franks, Vandals, Huns, &c. : all these people came 
from the same storehouse. 

36. The northern parts of Europe brought them forth, 
and their ancestors came, in all probability, from ancient 
Scythia, now Asiatic Tartary. 

36. After having almost annihilated the weak and effemi- 
nate Romans, after having destroyed the monuments of 
their ancient grandeur, their rage abated, and they settled 
in the countries they had subjugated. 

37. Rome, the capital of the Roman empire, was situated 
on the banks of the river Tiber, at the distance of about 
sixteen miles from the sea. According to Pliny, Rome was 
twenty miles in circumference, and according to others, more. 

38. There is the same uncertainty about the number of 
its inhabitants. Some authors make them amount to nearly 
four millions. The number of inhabitants at present is 
about 154,000. 

39. The most powerful rivals of the Romans were the 
Carthaginians, a celebrated republic in the northern part of 
Africa, which had been founded by a colony of Tyrians, 
some time before Rome, namely, b. c. 869. 

40. Modern Rome covers nearly the same space of ground 
as the ancient city. The suburbs of ancient Rome are sup- 
posed to have been of great extent, but inhabited only by 
people of inferior rank. 

41. Although the writers of the Old Testament have no- 
where mentioned the city of Rome, yet we frequently find 
it noticed in the New. 

42. The foundations of this renowned city, which, for a 
long series of ages, sustained the proud title of the ^^ Mis- 
tress of the World," were originally laid on the Palatine 
HiU, B.C. 763, 
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43. The Roman empire in the west was overturned by 
the Gothic and other barbarous nations from the North, 
A. D. 476. The Eastern empire, sometimes called the Greek, 
at others the Roman, was first subdued bv the Saracens, 
and finally by the Turks, A. D. 145<5, who still retain posses- 
sion of their conquests. 

Questions for Examination, 

1. What empire deserves most our attention to its history 1 What 
conspicuous ohjects does it present 1 2. At what time is it supposed 
Italy was inhabited t Which were the most distinguished tribes! 
From whom is the Roman language derived t 3. Whence did the 
Etrurians migrate 1 When did the Latins rise into importance 1 4. 
What did Rome become t Do any monuments of its former great- 
ness still exist t 6. What causes contributed to the adyancement of 
the Romans t What nations did they conquer 1 6. Did they obey 
the laws 1 What reflection presents itself on this point 1 

7. Describe the character of the ancient Romans. 8. When was 
Rome first paved t When founded t For how long a period were 
they unable to measure time 1 What machine was then inyented t 
By whom t 9. Who were the first historians t How did they write 1 
10. How did they become enlightened t Who showed them how to 
write history 1 What did Cato procure 1 11. Was he mistaken in 
his views 1 Whose writings do honour to the Roman name 1 

12. When is learning one of the blessings of human life 1 13. 
What may be said of the difference between the man of learning 
and the ignorant mani , 14. Where did Rome possess dominions! 
Where did the riches of her provinces centre 1 What did her great 
wealth produce t What effect resulted therefrom 1 16, What par- 
ticulars claim our special attention 1 16. Can a virtuous nation be 
enslaved! When did Rome lose her liberty! Where did the Ro- 
mans acquire the vices of luxuriousness and effeminacy ! 17. What 
consequences followed ! 18. What European countries were com- 
prised in the empire of Rome ! 19. In Asia ! 20. In Africa ! 21. 
What three provinces did Hispania contain ! 22. How was Gallia 
divided ! 23. What provinces did lUyria contain ! State the cause of 
the downfall of the Roman empire. By whom was it accelerated ! 

25. When did the barbarians enter Italy ! During whose reign ! 
26. Whence did they proceed ! What parts of Europe overspread ! 
Describe the results. 29. Under whom did these emigrations take 
place! 31. Of what territory did the Visigoths possess themselves ! 
the Franks! the Saxons! the Huns! the Ostrogoths! 32. What 
followed from this period ! 34. What may Europe be considered ! 
Who were the ancestors of the English ! French ! Spaniards ! 
Italians ! and Germans ! 35, From whom were the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of Europe descended! 36. What followed the 
subjugation of the Romans ! 

37. How was Rome situated ! What was its extent ! On what 
authority stated ! 38. What number of inhabitants did it contain ! 
39. What people were the most potent rivals of the Romans! What 
was their origin! 41. In what part of Scripture is Rome men- 
tioned ! 42. What distinction did its renown obtain for it! 43. Bj 
what people was that mighty empire overthrown ! 

F 
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minor kingdoms and states. 
Colchis, Sctthia, Sarmatia, etc. 

1. Col'chis, now called Mingre'lia, was bounded on the 
north by Asiatic Sarmatia, on the south by Arme'nia, on 
the east by Ibe'ria, on the west by the Euxine or Black Sea. 

2. It has been rendered famous for the expedition of the 
Argonauts in search of the golden fleece ; this story is ge- 
nerally considered a fable, as there is no record in history 
to proTO it otherwise. 

3. Ibe'ria, now forming part of Georgia, was situated be- 
tween Colchis and Alba'nia, and bounded on the north by 
the Cau'casus. Its principal cities were Zaiissa, Harmozica, 
and Seumara, the precise situations of which are unknown. 

4. In this country was the strong pass " Pylae Caucasise," 
or " the Gates of Caucasus," which was strongly fortified 
by the fortress of Cumania against the inroads of the north- 
ern barbarians. The Iberians were anciently called Huns. 

5. Alba'nia was situated between the Caspian Sea and 
Iberia. From its bordering on the Caspian Sea, the latter 
was formerly called Albanum. — (Pliny,) 

6. The country beyond Caucasus, between Palus MsBOtis 
(now the sea of Asopli) and the Caspian Sea, was called 
Sarma'tia Asiatica, and is inhabited to this day by barbarous 
and unsettled tribes. 

7. Hyrca'nia was situated along the south-east coast of 
the Caspian Sea, and had Media and Aria on its south. Its 
capital was Hyrca'nia, now Corcan. This was the original 
country of the Parthians, who became so greatly celebrated 
in the time of the Romans. The chief city of rarthia was 
Nisae'a. 

8. A'ria, now called Khorasan, was bounded on the north 
by Hyrcania and Parthia, on the east by Bactria, on the 
south by Gedrosia and Carmania, and on the west by Media. 

9. Its capital was Aria, now Herat. Its ancient river, 
Aricus, is now called Heri. Its chief mountain, Paropa- 
misus, in compliment to Alexander the Great, was called 
Caucasus. 

10. Aria contained the provinces of Drangia'na, Aracha'sia, 
Margia'na, and that of the Paropamisadse. Aiia is some- 
times written Ariana. 

11. Bactria'na, sometimes written Bactria, was Ions a 
kingdom of considerable extent and importance. It nad 
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Aria on its wast, and Sogdia'na on its south ; but on the 
north and east it was bounded by mountains. 

12. Its capital was Bactra, now Balk. This city has long 
been the key of Central Asia, and the great emporium of the 
trade carried on between India and China on the one side, 
and Western Asia on the other. 

13. Balk at present belongs to the kingdom of Caubul ; it 
is situated in a fertile plain, but is now in ruins. It was, 
for a lone time, one of the most flourishing cities in the 
world, and on account of its great antiquity was styled the 
mother of cities. 

^ 14. This city anpears to have been the cradle of the Per- 
sian monarchy. Here Zoroas'ter, when compelled to flee 
from Media, found protection at the court of Hystas'pes : 
it continued to be the seat of empire till subdued by the 
Mahometans, when it was transferred to Kerman. 

15. Balk was the capital of a Greek kingdom B. c. 250. 
It was chiefly ruined by the irruption of the Mogul Tartars. 
Its trade has been principally transferred to Samarcand. 

16. Next to Bactra was Maracan'da, now Samarcand, the 
seat of Tamerlane the Great, and was the most important 
of all the cities of the Bactrian kingdom. 

17. Sogdia'na is divided from Bactriana by the river 
Oxus, or Gihon. Its ancient capital was Maracan'da, now 
Samarcand, in the territory of Bokhara, the ancient Sog- 
diana, the capital of the empire of Tamerlane, in the four- 
teenth century. This city has since fallen greatly into 
decay. 

18. The early history of these countries is uninteresting 
and unknown ; for a long time they formed part of the Per- 
sian empire, and afterwards that of Alexander the Great, 
who subdued them B. c. 329. 

19. This country continued in the possession of Alexan- 
der the Great and his successors till the reign of Anti'ochus 
Theos : the governor of these districts raised the standard 
of revolt, and founded the kingdom of Bactria. 

20. This country was subsequently subdued by the Scy- 
thians or Tartars, which put an end to the kingdom of the 
Greeks, b. c. 126 ; from which time it was little known, till 
conquered in the beginning of the eighth century by the 
Saracens. It is now subject to the Afghans, and forms part 
of Eastern Persia. 

21. Carma'nia, now Kerman, was bounded on the east by 
Gedrosia, on the south by the Persian Gulf, on the west by 
Persia, and on the north by Aria. The capital of Carmania 
was Carmana; the modern city Kerman. 

22. Gedro'sia, a province of t*ersia, is now called Mekran^. 
Gedrosia was bounded on the east by the Indus, on the 
south by the Arabian Sea, and on the west by Carmania. 

23. In passing through Gedrosia. Alexander's army suf- 

P 2 
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fered great hardships for want of water and provisions, and 
from columns of moving sand, which had before destroyed 
the troops of Cyrus, and also those of Semiramis. 

24. Scyth'ia comprised all the northern parts of Asia, 
including Tartary and Siberia, and also Euronean Russia 
and Poland. In this division were included tne two Sar- 
matias, the European and Asiatic. 

25. The principal tribes of Scythia were the Massag'etae, 
on the north of Bactriana ; and the Sa'cse, on the east of 
Sogdiana. The boundaries of Scythia and the Sarmatias 
are unknown. 

26. The Scythians were divided into several nations or 
tribes; they had no cities, but continually changed their 
habitations, like the Tartars of the present day. 

27. Serica was situated to the north-east of Scythia: to 
the east of Serica, now part of China, was a people called 
the Sinae. Of these countries, at the period here spoken of, 
very little was known. 

28. Sarmatia in Asia comprehended Albania, Iberia, and 
Colchis, now called Circassian Tartary and Georgia. Its 
chief rivers are the Wolga, Obi, and Lena. 

29. Sarmatia in Europe extended from the Vistula to the 
Euxine or Black Sea, and the river Tan'ais, now Don. 
This extensive tract of land comprehended the present 
Livonia, Lithuania, and Crim Tartary.^Pto^ewty, Dio- 
dorus.) 

30. The Sarmatians were a savage uncivilized people, and 
generally lived on the mountains without any habitations. — 
IStrabo.) 

31. India is a vast extent of territory, lying between the 
69th and 90th degrees of E. longitude, and the 8th and 36th 
degrees of N. latitude, extending from Mount Imaus, or 
Himmaleh, to Cape Comorin. 

32. This country, in a remote period the seat of science, 
was Uttle known m the western parts of the world before 
the expedition of Alexander the Great : in some very early 
geographical treatises, the descriptions of Colcliis, ^Ethiopia, 
and India — ^regions very far distant from one another — are 
confounded. 

33. In ancient geography, India was usually divided by 
the river Ganges into two parts ; the one was called India 
within the Ganges, the other beyond the Ganges. 

34. India within the Ganges, now Hindostan, was bound- 
ed on the north by the Mount Imaus, on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, on the west by the river Indus, and on the 
east by the Ganges and Bay of Bengal. In this part of 
India was the city Taxlla, famous iil the wars of Alexander 
the Great. 

35. India beyond the Ganges was bounded on the west by 
the river Ganges, on the north by Scythia, on the east by 
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the country of the Sinae, now part of China, and on the 
south by the Indian Ocean. 

36. The principal countries of India beyond the Ganges 
are the Birman Empire, Siam, Pegu, Cambodia, Cochin 
China, and Malacca. The last is supposed, by some, to be 
the Opliir of Scripture. 

37. The principal rivers are the Indus, the Burrampoo- 
ter, and the Ganges : from the former (sometimes called by 
the antients Sindus or Sinthus, by the natives Sinde,) the 
country has received the name of India. 

38. The Ganges was the boundary of Alexander's vic- 
tories in the east : it runs 2,000 miles before it reaches the 
seaj receiving in its progress a number of rivers, eleven of 
which are superior to the Thames. 



Qtiestions for Examination. 

1. What is the present name of Colchifl 1 How is it bounded 1 2. 
For what has it been rendered famous 1 Are there any proofs of its 
truth 1 3. Where was Iberia situated 1 Name its principal cities. 
Are their situations known 1 4, What celebrated Pass is situated in 
this country 1 By what name were the Iherians anciently known % 

5. Where was Albania situated 1 Give its ancient name. 6. Give 
the former name of the country beyond the Caucasus. 7. Where 
was Hyrcanial Who originally inhabited this country? 8. How 
was Aria bounded 1 p. Name its capital. Its chief mountain. Why 
did it change its name 1 10. What provinces did Aria contain 1 11. 
What sort of kingdom was Bactriana, or Bactria! How was it 
bounded 1 12. What is the present capital 1 Describe the importance 
of the present capital. 

13. To whom does Balk now belong t Describe its former cha- 
racter. 14. What does it appear to have been 1 Who found protec- 
tion here 1 How long did it continue to be the seat of empire 1 16. 
When was it the capital of a Greek kingdom 1 Who contributed to 
its ruin 1 To what place has its trade been transferred 1 17. How 
is Sogdiana divided from Bactriana 1 Name its ancient capital. 
Where situated. What is its present condition t 

18. What is the character of the early history of these countries 1 
When did Alexander subjugate them t 19. How long did they con- 
tinue in the possession of Alexander and his successors t Who raised 
the standard of revolt, and founded the kingdom of Bactria 1 20. By 
whom was it subsequently subdued 1 When 1 To whom is it now 
subject 1 

21. How was Carmania bounded 1 Name its capital. 22. Of 
what kingdom was Gedrosia a province t How bounded 1 23. From 
what cause did the armies of Alexander suffer 1 24. What did Scy- 
thia comprise 1 What two countries were included in this division ! 
26. Which were the principal tribes of Scythia 1 Give its bounda- 
ries. 26. How were the Scythians divided 1 Give a general de- 
scription of them. 27. Where was Serical What people lay to the 
east of Serica. Is any thing known of these countries 1 28. What 
did Sarmatia in Asia include 1 29. How did Sarmatia in Europe 
extend 1 What did it comprehend t 30. Describe the Sarmatians. 
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31. Describe the situation of India. 32. Was India long unknown 
to the inhabitants of the west 1 33. How was it formerly divided t 
34 How was India within the Ganges bounded t Give its present 
name. What famous city was seated in this part of India 1 35. How 
was India beyond the Ganges bounded 1 36. Name the principal 
countries of this part of India. 37. Its principal rivers. What was 
the Indus called by the antients t 38. How far did Alexander carry 
his victories in the easti How many rivers larger than the Thames 
does the Ganges receive in its course 1 



AFRICA PROPRIA. 




1. Alexandria. 

2. Saig. 

3. Heroopolis. 

4. Pelusium. 

5. Arsinoe. 

6. HellopolU. 

7. Memnhig. 

8. Abydos. 



Key to the Map. 
9. Thebeg. 17. <Ea. 



10. Barce. 

11. Cyrene. 

12. Berenice. 
I'i. Ptoleiooig. 

14. DarnU. 

15. Garaina. 

16. SabraU. 



18. Leptig Magna. 

19. Geriga. 

20. Carthage. 

21. Utica. 

22. Vacca. 

23. Tunig. 

24. Zama. 



25. Thapgua. 

26. Hadrumetam. 

27. Capga. 

28. Cirta. 

29. Hippo Ragins. 

30. Tingis. 

31. Sala. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



2. Rug'ged, a. rough ; uneven. I 

6. Stupen'doug, a. wonderf\il; amazing. 
8. Commem'orate.v. to celebrate upen^ | 



11. Aggu'me, o. to take; to arrogate. 

12. Irrup'tion, t. a burgt of invadert. 
19. Fumigh, v. to gupply ; provide. 



Ancient Africa. 

1. The parts of Africa known to the antients comprised 
iEffyptus, Libya, including Cyrenaica and Marmarica, Tri- 
polis, Africa Froper, Numidia, Mauritania, and ^Ethiopia. 

2. iEgyp'tus, called Chemia from Ham, the land of Miz- 
raiin from the grandson of Noah, and Coptos from its an- 
cient metropolis, now Egypt, is a large country in the 
north-east part of Africa; it is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean, on the east by the Red Sea, and on the 
west by the Desert of Libya. It consisted of a narrow 
valley, extending from north to south, watered by the Nile, 
and a rugged, mountainous, barren country to the east- 
ward. 

3. Egypt was anciently divided into three parts; namely, 
Upper Egypt, or Theb ais, called in Sciipture Path ros ; 
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^ddle Egypt, or Heptanomis ; and Lower Egypt, the best 
part of which was the Delta. 

4. In Upper Egypt stood the great city of Thebes, reck- 
oned one of the finest cities in Vie world. At one period, 
before it was ruined by Cambyses, it was said to have been 
fifty-two miles in length. 

6. Here stood the famous statue of Memnon, the same 
that was sent to England by Belzoni in 1818, and now in 
the British Museum. 

6. In Middle Egypt flourished the ancient city of Mem'- 
phis, once the metropolis of all Egypt, near which stand the 
pyramids, those stupendous structures that are deservedly 
reckoned among the wonders of the world. 

7. In Lower Egypt was seated the famous city of Alex- 
andria, founded by Alexander the Great. This city was 
the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies. It was greatly 
celebrated for its extensive library, which was burnt by the 
Saracens under the calif>h Omar, a. d. 642. 

8. Among its other chief cities were Nicop'olis, now Abou- 
kir, built by Augustus to commemorate his victory over 
Antony; Tan'is, in Scripture Zo'an, now Sau; Heroopolis, 
the residence of the shepherd kings ; 

9. Heliop'olis, or On, " the city of the sun," north of Old 
Cairo ; Babylon, supposed to have been built by the Per- 
sians, now Old Cairo ; Arsin'oe, afterwards called Cleopa- 
tris, now Suez. 

10. The principal river of Egypt is the Nile ; on the 
annual overflow of which the fertility of Egypt mainly 
depends, owing to the fattening of the earth by the mu5 
and slime deposited. 

11. It is supposed that Egypt was first peopled by Ham, 
the son of Noah; and that Mizraim, or Menes, was the 
first person who assumed the regal title. 

12. The earliest event in its authentic history is the 
irruption of the shepherd kings, who came from Arabia, 
and treated the Egyptians with great cruelty. 

13. Ancient Libya contained the two countries of Cvre- 
na'ica and Marmarlca. It was also called Pentan'olis, from 
its containing five principal cities ; namely, Barce, now 
Barca ; Cyrene, now Kurin ; Berenice, now Bernic ; rtole- 
mais, now Tolometa ; Darnis, now Derne. 

14. Tripolis, which still retains its name, was so called 
from the three cities Sab'rata, CE'a,, and Lep'tis Msunia. It 
was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea ; on 
the south by Phazia'na, now Fezzain ; on the east by Africa 
Proper, of which it occasionally formed a part ; and on the 
west by Cyrenaica. 

16. Its chief towns were Sabrata, now Sabrat ; QEa, now 
Tripoli ; Leptis Magna, now Lebida ; Gerisa, now Gherze. 

16. The Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor are now called 
the Gulf of Sidra, and the Gulf of Gabes. 
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17. South of Phaziana were seated the Garamantes, a 
nation little known to the Romans, who deriyed their name 
from the chief city Gar'araa, the modern Germah: their 
country is now called the Desert of Zaara, 

18. Africa Propria, or Africa properly so called, now 
Tunis, was bounded on the east and north by the Meditw- 
nean Sea ; on the south by Gsetu lia and Tnpolis ; and on 
the west by Numidia. 

19. Its chief cities were Car'thaee, built by queen Dido, 
near the Bay of Tunis ; U'tica, where Cato stabbed him- 
self, near the modern city of Tunis ; Vac'ca, a city of note 
in the Jugurthine war, now Vegja; Trinc'tum, now Tunis; 
Hadrumetum, a considerable city in the province of Byza'- 
cium, which furnished Rome with much corn, composing 
the fertile country near the Syrtis Minor ; Za'ma, near the 
centre of Africa Proper, where Scipio Africanus defeated 
Hannibal; Thap'sus, where Csesar defeated Metellus Sci- 
pio, now Dcmsas ; Ta^aste, the birth-place of St. Augus- 
tine, now Tajelt; Capsa, where Jugurtha kept his trea- 
sures, now Casfa. 

20. Numid'ia oorresponds nearly to Algiers. It was 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea ; on the 
east by Africa Proper, or Carthage ; on the south by Gaetu- 
lia ; and on the west by Mauritania. Its chief cities were 
Cir'ta, now Constantina ; Hip'po Regius, of which St. Au- 
gustine was bishop, near the present Bona; Maurita'nia, 
now the empire of Morocco and Fez. 

21. Maurita'nia was bounded by the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean Sea on the north ; by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west ; by Gaetulia on the south ; and Numidia 
on the east. It was more anciently called Tingitana, from 
its chief city Tingis, the ancient metropolis, now Tangier. 
Sala, now Sallee, was famous for pirates. 

22. iEthio'pia, an extensive region in the interior of 
Africa, comprehended Nubia, Abyssinia, and many un- 
known countries ; the antients, however, sometimes applied 
the term ^Ethiopia to Phoenicia, Chaldea, and other eastern 
countries. 



Quegtionsfor Examination. 
1. What parts of Africa were known to the antients 1 2. Describe 
Egypt. 3. How was it formerly divided 1 4. "What city flourished 
in Upper Egypt 1 Who destroyed it 1 What is said to have been its 
leng^ 1 5. What statue was placed there t Who sent it to Eng- 
land) 6. Where was Memphis 1 What celebrated structures stand 
near it 1 7. Where was Alexandria seated 1 By whom founded 1 
WTio made this the capital of Egypt! For what was it celehrated 1 
By whom destroyed 1 8. Give Ae names of the chief cities. Who 
built Nicopolis 1 Why 1 Its present name 1 What was the ancient 
name of Tanis t Who resided at Heroopolis 1 
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9. Where is Heliopolis situated 1 Who are supposed to have built 
Babylon 1 10. Name the principal river of Egypt. What effects 
are produced by the overflowing of this river 1 11. Who is supposed 
to have first peopled Egypt 1 12. Name the earliest event recorded 
in its history. 13. What countries did ancient Libya contain 1 
What other name was given to it 1 Name the ancient and modem 
cities. 14. What three cities does Tripolis contain 1 How bound- 
ed 1 15. Name its chief towns, both ancient and modem. 16. What 
are the present names of the gulfs of Syrtis Major and Minor 1 
17. What people were seated south of Phaziana ! 

18. What is the present name of Africa Proper 1 How is it 
bounded 1 19. Name its chief cities. What principal events occur- 
edt 20. How is Numidia bounded 1 Name its chief cities. 21. 
How is Mauritania bounded t What was its more ancient name 1 
22. What did Ethiopia comprehend t 



CHAPTER XX, 



1. Ri'val, s. opponent; competitor. 

3. Penin'sula, t. land almost surround- 
ed by the sea. 
Isth'mus, t. the land joining a penin- 
sula to the continent. 

5. BCar'itime, a. relating to the sea. 



7. Op'ulence, *. wealth ; affluence. 

8. Predicted, v. foretold. 
13. Lit'erature, s. learning. 

17. Mer'cenary, a. hired for money. 

18. Antip'athy, t. natural contrariety. 
Exag'gerate, v. to heighten. 



Carthage. 

1. Car'thage, a celebrated republic of Africa, was long 
the rival of Rome. Its capital was Carthage, which was 
rich and populous, and at one period contained upwards of 
700,000 inhabitants. 

2. Carthage is said, by some authors, to have been built 
sixty-five years before Rome ; Appian says fifty before the 
taking of Troy by the Greeks. According to most authors 
it was founded by queen Dido, about 869 years before the 
Christian era. 

3. It was built on a peninsula, upwards of thirty miles in 
circuit, and attached to the main land by an isthmus three 
miles in breadth, which was defended by a triple wall thir- 
ty cubits high. It occupied half the peninsula. By the 
Greeks it was called Carche'don. 

4. The Carthaginian republic flourished for 737 years, 
and the time of its greatest glory was under Han'nibal and 
Haroircar. When its power was at its highest, it possessed 
the whole coast of Africa, from Cyrenaioa and the Desert 
of Libya to the Straits of Gibraltar, besides a great part of 
Spain and Sicily ; also Sardinia, and some other small 
islands. 

5. The Carthaginians applied themseWes chiefly to mari- 
time affairs and commerce, and soon became a very power- 
ful people. They had colonies in Spain and Sicily, and 
possessed the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 

P 3 
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6. The connexion of the Carthaginians with Sicily in- 
Tolved them in a dispute with the Romans, which gaye rise 
to the first Pu'nic war, b. c. 264. 

7. We may readily judge of the power and opulence of 
Carthage from its efforts against Rome, with which it main- 
tained three wars, called the Punic wars. It was at last 
taken and razed to the ground by Scipio Africanus, B.C. 147. 

8. Scipio, seeing the destruction of so great a city, is said 
to have shed tears. Reflecting on the fate of Troy, of the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, and on the recent over- 
throw of the Macedonians, he repeated two verses of 
Homer, in which the fall of Ilium and Priam is predicted. — 
(Iliad iY,lU.) 

9. It was partially rebuilt by Gracchus. Augustus CsBsar 
founded a city at a small distance, which he (^led by the 
same name ; and Strabo mentions that in his time it was 
equal in size to the largest in Africa. It was sacked by 
Mezen'tius a. d. 312 ; taken by Gen'seric, king of the Van- 
dals, A. D. 439 ; retaken by Belisa'rius A. D. 626, and annex- 
ed to the Ronian empire ; and so completely destroyed by 
the Saracens a! d. 698, that few vestiges of it were left, and 
the very site of its ports is now doubtful. 

10. The Carthaginians owed their power to commerce: 
hence they were called a nation of merchants. In their 
character they were industrious, ingenious, and enterpris- 
ing ; but false, deceitful, and cruel. 

11. They knew but little of learning, yet Carthage pro- 
duced some writers of note. Ma'go wrote 28 books on hus- 
bandry, which, after the Romans had taken Carthage, by 
order of the senate were translated into Latin. 

12. Terence was born at Carthage, but educated at 
Rome, having been brought thither as a slave by Terentius 
Lucanus, a senator, who gave him his liberty, and from 
whom he derived his name. 

13. To these may be added the great Hannibal, some- 
times also written Annibal, who, though from his earliest 
years almost always engaged in war, yet found leisure to 
attend to literature. 

14. The constitution of the Carthaginian republic is cele- 
brated by Ar'istotle as one of the most perfect of the go- 
vernments of antiquity; but we know little more than its 
general nature from ancient writers. At first it was mo- 
narchical, but soon assumed the republican form, in which, 
however, tJie chief power was in the hands of the aristo- 
cracv. Two persons were annually chosen among them, 
and invested with regal authority. 

16. The Carthaginians were very superstitious, like their 
ancestors the Phcenicians ; their religious rites were polluted 
by the sacrifice of human victims. Their principal deities 
were Melcart, Moloch or Bel, and Astarte or Venus. 
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16. The first settlements made by the Carthaginians were 
entirely in the way of commerce. Trading to the coast of 
Spain for gold, they built Carthagena and Ga'des ; and sail- 
ing along the western shore of Africa, they formed esta- 
blishments for the same purpose as far as the 25th degree of 
north latitude. 

17. Desirous of extending a limited territory, they made 
war against the Mauritanians, Numidians, and all the neigh- 
bouring nations. The Libyans formed the chief part of 
their forces ; they had slingers from the Balearic islands, 
their light cavalry was furnished by the wandering tribes of 
Northern Africa, and they levied mercenary troops not only 
in Africa, but in Spain, Uaul, Greece, and even in Italy. 

18. The history of the Carthaginians is but httle known 
till their wars with the Romans ; and we derive our infor- 
mation concerning them chiefly from the Roman writers, 
whose national antipathies led them to represent the charac- 
ter and conduct of their enemies in the most unfavourable 
Ught, to depreciate their virtues and exaggerate their vices. 



Qaestionsfor Examination. 

1. What was Carthage 1 Its capital 1 2. By whom was it founded t 
When 1 3. Describe its situation. What was it called by the Greeks t 
4. How long Ad the republic of Carthage flourish 1 Under -whom 
at its height of glory 1 What was the extent of its possessions 1 5. 
Whither did the Caithaginians send colonies 1 6. What gave rise t-o 
the first Punic wart 7. How do we judge of the power and opu- 
lence of Carthage 1 When and by whom was Carthage destroyed t 

8. What did Scipio on this occasion 1 9. By whom was it rebuilt 1 
What did Csesar plant near the ruins of Carthage 1 What vicissitudes 
did it encounter 1 When was it taken from the Romans by Gen- 
«eric1 How long in the hands of the Vandals 1 10. To what did 
the Carthaginians owe their power t What was their character! 
11. What did they know of learning 1 

12. Who and what was Terence t Why so named 1 13. Who 
was Hannibal 1 14. What says Aristotle of the constitution of 
Carthage 1 15. What barbarous custom attended their religious 
rites 1 What deities did they worship 1 16. In what manner origi- 
nated the colonies of the Carthaginians 1 18. From whom do we 
derive a knowledge of these people 1 Were the Roman authors im- 
partial in their statements respecting them 1 
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SECTION I. 

1. Olyin'piadf t. a space of four years, i 9. Vault'ed, v. leaped. 

so called trota the Olympic games, 11. Divorcee, $. separation, 
celebrated every fourth year. 12. Propen'aity, *. natural tendency. 

2. Contem'porary, a. living at the 13. Assail'ants, i. those that attack. 

same tune. 14. Assass'inated, v. killed. 

5. Refugees, $. banished persons. ' 16. Matu're, a. ripe ; perfected by time. 

7. A thlet'ic, a. vigorous; lusty. I Eman'cipating, f)ar^ freeing. 

Antag'onists, i. opponents ; adver- 18. Inveterate, a. long-established ; ob- 

aaries. I stinate from long continuance. 

Alexander the Great. 

1. Alexander the Great was the son of Philip king of 
Macedon, and born at Pella in the first year of the l^th 
Olympiad, or 366 years B. c. : his mother's name was Olym- 
pias, daughter of Neoptol'emus, king of Epi'rus. 

2. This celebrated monarch was contemporary with some 
of the greatest sases and philosophers that the world eyer 
produced ; and Philip was wise enough to avail himself of 
the assistance of some of them in the education of his son. 

3. Leon'idas, a relation of his mother, and a man of Uie 
brightest moral character, was appointed his goyemor. 
Under him, first Lysim'achus, an Acarnanian, and after- 
wards the great Aristotle, were entrusted with the cultiya- 
tion of his youthful mind, and appointed to instruct him in 
philosophy, and eyery thing that could render him worthy 
of the high station he was one day to fill. 

4. Alexander's passion for military glory discoyered itself 
at a yery early age, and is supposed to haye been greatly 
increased by a frequent perusal of the Iliad of Homer. 
This poem was so highly prized by him, that he kept it 
inclosed in a casket, as a jewel of inestimable yalne. 

5. A conyersation which, at seyen years of age, he is said 
to haye held with some Persian refugees, exhibits charac- 
teristic traits of a strong and eleyated mind, destined to 
undertake great actions. 

6. Among other questions he asked them, " What was the 
military strength oi Persia ? In what manner the soldiers 
were armed ? Whether they were courageous men ? Whe- 
ther their horses were swift? What were the manners and 
character of the kixig ? and. How many days' march it was 
from Macedonia to Susa, the Persian capital ?" 

7. Alexander likewise excelled in athletic exercises. On 
being one day praised for his swiftness in running, and 
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advised to contend at the Olympic games, he replied, " So I 
would, conld I have kings for my antagonists/' 

8. Of his skill in horsemanship we have a remarkable 
instance on record. PholonicuSj a Thessalian, brought a 
famous horse to Philip's court, for which he asked the enor- 
mous price of thirteen talents; but the animal appearing 
so wild and unmanageable that none of the grooms would 
venture to mount him, the king refused to become the 
purchaser. 
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9. But Alexander, who regretted that so noble a creature 
should be returned, requested permission to try his skill, 
which, with some difficulty, was granted. On this, he 
placed the horse in such a position, that he could not see 
his own shadow, which had before alarmed him; then 
soothing him with his voice and hand, he nimbly vaulted 
upon his back, and by his judicious conduct soon rendered 
him as gentle and obedient as he was before furious and 
ungovernable. 

10. This instance of heroic courage so delighted his fa- 
ther, that, embracing him, he exclaimed, ^* My son ! seek a 
kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedonia is below 
thy merit." 

11. Nor were these the only qualities for which his youth 
was remarkable. He was temperate, chaste, and possessed 
of self-command. Nor was his filial duty the least praise^ 
worthy of his virtues, for he was much attached to his 
mother; and when the differences between her and his 
father arose to such a height as to occasion a divorce, 
his love and respect for her were rather increased than 
diminished. 

12. Alexander, when no more than sixteen years of a{|;e, 
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found an opportunity to indulge that warlike propensity for 
which he was always so remarkahle : having heen intrusted 
with the reins of goyernment during his father's absence, he 
marched against the Medari, a people of Thrace, who had 
revolted, and reduced them again to obedience. 

13. Not long after, when in a mutiny of his troops Phi- 
lip's life was in danger, Alexander flew to his rescue, coTered 
him with his shield, and succeeded in driving back the as- 
sailants, and delivering his father from the danger that 
threatened him. 

14. Philip, having made mighty preparations for the in- 
vasion of Persia, and caused himselt to be declared supreme 
commander of the Grecian forces destined for that expe- 
dition, was assassinated just as he was on the point of 
entering on his undertaking, by a noble youth named 
Pausanias. 

15. The first act of Alexander, on his accession to the 
Macedonian throne, was to execute justice on the murderer 
of his father. He then made preparations for the same 
expedition which Philip had contemplated, but did not lire 
to commence. 

16. But the states of Greece, though they had submitted 
to the mature age of Philip, entertained hopes of emanci- 
pating themselves from the Macedonian yoke, now the 
throne was occupied by an inexperienced youth. Howeyer, 
Alexander disappointed their expectations, and obtained the 
post of generalissimo, which his father had enjoyed. 

17. His first expedition, after his succession to regal au- 
thority, was against the TribaVli, or Bulgarians, whom he 
defeated and drove beyond the Is'ter, or Danube. He then 
attacked the Ge'tae, and after gaining more honour and 
military skill in this expedition than solid advantages, he 
returned into Macedonia. 

18. During Alexander's absence, a report of his death 
had been industriously propagated among the states of 
Greece. Demos' thenes, who had always shown himself the 
inveterate enemy of Philip, now endeavoured to render this 
incident injurious to the interests of his son. By his insti- 
gation the Thebans openly revolted, put to death part of the 
Macedonian garrison, and prepared to besiege the citadel. 

19. On receiving intelligence of this revolt, Alexander 
marched with such expedition, that he entered Boeotia before 
the Thebans were apprized of his motions, besieged their 
city, and having taken it, put to death great numbers of the 
inhabitants, sold the remainder for slaves, razed the city to 
its foundation, and divided the lands amongst his soldiers. 

20. With great generosity Alexander spared Athens, on 
its sending a deputation to solicit his clemency ; and though 
at first he demanded ten of their orators, whom he consi- 
dered as the chief instigators of the revolt, to be delivered 
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up to liis yengeaDoe, yet afterwards, at the intercession of 
bis friend Dem'ades, oe relinquislied this claim, and exer- 
cised no farther severity on the occasion. 

21. Having now quieted the disturbances in Greece, and 
obtained a confirmation of his authority as chief commander, 
be gave splendid entertainments and munificent gifts to his 
principal officers, previous to the commencement of his 
Asiatic expedition, — an expedition attended with astonish- 
ing and almost incredible success, b^ which one of the 
greatest revolutions ever experienced m the political world 
was effected. 



QmsHonsfor Examination, 

I. Who was Alexander the Great 1 2. What adyantagefl did he 
possess in his youth 1 3. Who were his preceptors 1 4. What cha- 
racter did he display in early youth 1 and to what was it in some 
measure owing 1 6. What instance of his early sagacity is on record 1 
6. What was 3ie subject of this conversation 1 7. For what was he 
remarkable besides 1 8. What instance of his skill is recorded 1 9. 
What followed 1 10. Was his father pleased with his intrepidity 1 

II. Were his moral virtues equal to his bodily prowess 1 12. What 
was his first military exploit 1 13. What happened nextl 14. Did 
Philip long survive this event 1 15. What was Alexander's first 
regal acti 16. Had he the same ascendancy over the states of 
Greece as his father enjoyed 1 17. What was his next military ex- 
pedition 1 18. What happened during his absence 1 19. How did 
he suppress this rebellion 1 21. What followed these successes 1 



SECTION II. 



1. Scep'tre, $. a royal staff. 

f. Effem'itutte, a. weak; yoluptaous. 

4. Vig'ilance, ». watchftilness. 

7. Dire'rt, v. to turn aside. 

8. Sup'plicant, t. petitioner. 

9. lia'nes, ». spirits ; ghosts. 



11. Prod'igies, «. wonders. 

13. Rev'enue, «. income ; tribnte. 

15. Pillage, t. plunder; robbery. 

17. Lenity, t. mildness ; mercy. 
Sa'traps, i. Persian noblemen. 

18. Ingra'tiate^ v. to gain fitvour. 



Alexander the Great, {continued,) 

1. The monarch who now swayed the Persian sceptre 
was Dari'us Codom'anus, a prince who had displayed con- 
siderable bravery in a war with the Cardusians. 

2. Yet his personal yalour could avail but little, when 
seconded by forces rendered efPeminate by pride and 
luxury; and by mercenaries who, however brave, had no 
interest in the country they were hired to defend. 

3. At first, the only sentiment Darius entertained for 
Alexander, was that of contempt for his youth; but his 
successes soon occasioned him to alter bis opinion, and to 
take measures for preventing the threatened danger. 

4. For this purpose Mem'non, the Rhodian, a commander 
of great reputation, was sent with an army of Q reeks to 
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occupy Cyzlcus, but the vigilance of Alexander prevented 
his success. 

6. At length every preparation being complete, Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia, with an army of about 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, — so inconsi- 
derable were the forces with which he hoped to overturn 
the mightiest monarchy of the age. 

6. The Persiaps having unaccountably neglected to dis- 
pute his passage over this narrow sea, where their powerful 
fleet might have been of infinite service, Alexander marched 
to Lamp'sacus with an intent to destroy it. 

7. To divert him from this dreadful resolution, the inha- 
bitants deputed Anaxim'enes, a celebrated historian known 
to Alexander, to intercede for them. 

8. But the king no sooner saw him, than, suspecting the 
purport of his errand, he swore that he would deny what- 
ever request the supplicant might make. On this, Anaxi- 
menes begged that he would destroy Lampsacus; and by 
this witty device saved the city. 

9. From thence he marched to Troy, the scene of those 
actions recorded in his favourite poem: here he sacrificed 
to the manes of the heroes buried in that celebrated spot, 
and instituted games in honour of AchiHes, whom he pro- 
fessed to envy for having such a friend as Patro'clus to 
share his joys and sorrows while living, and such a poet as 
Homer to record his actions when dead. 

10. The first place where the troops of Alexander en- 
countered a Persian army, was on the banks of the Gra- 
ni'cus. Favoured by their advantageous situation, the 
Persians made a spirited resistance to their invaders ; but 
the Macedonians having gained the opposite side of the 
river, they were soon routed with great slaughter. 

11. The loss of the Macedonians was trifling: of the 
king's own guards twenty-five were killed, whose statues, 
cast in brass, were set up in a city of Macedon, called Dium. 
Alexander in this eneagement performed prodigies of valour, 
and among others killed Mithridates, a son-in-law of Darius, 
with his own hand ; while he* himself was saved from de- 
struction by Clitus, one of his intimate friends. 

12. This terrible defeat so discouraged the Persians, that 
for some time they were afraid to meet Alexander in battle; 
he therefore found no difficulty in possessing himself of the 
country southwards as far as Hermus. Sardis, the capital 
of Lyoia, was easily reduced, its inhabitants taken under 
his protection, and permitted to live under their own laws. 

13. Ephesus was his next conquest : to this city he re- 
stored its ancient government, and assigned to the temple of 
Diana the revenue hitherto paid to the Persian kings. 

14. At Mile'tus and Halicarnas'sus he experien(^ed great 
resistance, as both these towns were defended by Memnoi^ 
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with sach skill and resolation, as to occasion much blood to 
be shed and time to be spent in the siege. 

16. The inhabitants of Miletus were treated by the con- 
queror with ^eat humanity, and their city preserved from 
pillage; butHalicarnassus was razed to the ground. 

16. He next subdued Tral'les, and restored A'da queen of 
Ca'ria to her dominions, of which she had been lately dispos- 
sessed. When, impelled by gratitude, she sent him exquisite 
meats and excellent cooks, he declined her presents, assur- 
ing her that his best cooks were temperance and exercise. 

17. The lenity thus shown by Alexander to his conquered 
enemies, induced many of the petty princes and satraps of 
Lesser Asia to submit Yoluntanly to nis dominion. Among 
the most illustrious of these was Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
an ancestor of that Mithridates who so long opposed the 
armies of Rome. This prince adhered to him with unshaken 
fidelity^ and accompanied him^ in his expedition. 

18. It being Alexander's interest to ingratiate himself 
with his soldiers, he permitted such as asked the favour to 
return, on the approach of winter, into Macedonia, on the 
condition that they should rejoin the army early in the 
ensuing spring. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. Who sat on the Persian throne at this time 1 and what was his 
character t- 2. Why was his valour of so little ayaill 3. What 
opinion did Darius entertain of Alexander 1 4. What was his first 
measure to put a stop to Alexander's progress 1 5. With what forces 
did Alexander invade Asia 1 6. Did he meet with powerful opposi- 
tion 1 How did the inhabitants avoid this dreadful fate 1 9. Whi- 
ther did he next proceed 1 and how did he employ himself there 1 

10. What was the scene of the first battle t 11. What did this victory 
cost the Macedonians 1 12. Did the Persians attempt to retrieve 
this disaster 1 13. What city of note did Alexander next conquer 1 
What were his subsequent conquests 1 15. What was the fate of 
these cities 1 16. What were his next movements 1 17. What effects 
did this lenient conduct produce 1 18. How did he gain the affec- 
tions of his soldiers 1 



SECTION III. 



1. Investing, jtMir^. besieg^g. 

3. In'tricate, a. involved. 

Cracle, s. a prediction ; prophecy. 

4. Evac'oating, part, forsaking. 

5. Magnanim'ity, s. greatness of souL 

6. In'umated, v. hinted. 

9. Appa'rent, a. plainly to be seen. 
12. Equer'ries, s. grooms. 



13. Sculp'tures, *. statues ; engravings. 

14. Sump'tuousness, s. richness. 
Vest'ments, s. garments. 

17. Scim'itar, s. a kind of sword. 

19. Con'sort, «. wife. 

20. Sutlers, s. persons who sell neces- 

saries to the soldiers. 

21. Pa'geant, a. showy. 



Alexander the Great, (continued,) 

1. Alexander, having recruited his army and settled 
the plan of the campaign, which was rather to subdue the 
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remaining maritime proyinces than march in quest of 
Darius, began his operations by investing Cele'ne, a city of 
Phrygia. 

2. This place made, at first, some show of resistance; but 
no succours arriving, and the garrison despairing of with- 
standing the skilful and vigorous attacks of the Macedo- 
nians, the city was surrendered at discretion. 

3. From Celene, Alexander proceeded to Gor'dium. In 
this city was preserved the chariot of Gor'dius, who had 
fastened the yoke to the beam with so intricate a knot, that 
the empire ot Asia was promised to him who could untie it. 
Alexander, attempting this exploit in vain, cut it with his 
sword, and the pnest declared that the oracle was fulfilled. 

4. After this he reduced the province of Cappado'cia, and 
took possession of Tar'sus, in Cilicia ; at^ wnich place he 
arrived just in time to save it from destruction, the Persians, 
on evacuating it, having set it on fire, to prevent the 
treasures that it contained falling into the hands of tlie 
Macedonians. 

5. Here an opportunity was afforded Alexander of dis- 
playing that magnanimity for which he had always been 
celebrated. Bathing in the river Cydnus, remarkable for 
the coldness of its waters, he was seized with a violent 
shivering, by which his life seemed in serious danger. 

6. It happened that his favourite physician, I'hilip, 
brought him a powerful medicine, suited to the urgency of 
the case, at the instant he was reading a letter, in which his 
general, Parme'nio, intimated his suspicions that Philip was 
bribed by Darius to poison him. 

7. Alexander took the cup, and after handing the letter 
to the physician, drank off the draught without exhibiting 
any symptoms of distrust. 

8. The astonishment and distress of Philip, on perusing 
this serious accusation, may be better imagined than de- 
scribed; and though Alexander believed his protestations 
of innocence, yet many of the attendants, on seeing the 
violent effects of the medicine, could not repress their sus- 
picions until the perfect recovery of the king entirely re- 
moved every doubt, when the skill and fideuty of Philip 
were amply rewarded. 

9. In the mean time Darius had assembled an immense 
force to oppose the invader. But though we may be in- 
duced to allow this prince personal bravery, yet his want of 
military skill was in this instance apparent ; for he drew up 
his numerous host, consisting of six hundred thousand men, 
of whom thirty thousand were Greeks, in a narrow and 
confined space, where their numbers, instead of being ser- 
viceable, were of the most serious disadvantage ; the caval- 
ry, in particular, were by this measure rendered nearly 
useless. 
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10. Though not essential to the history, it may not be 
uninteresting to describe the splendid march of this mo- 
narch, which resembled rather a triumphant procession than 
a martial expedition. 

11. First, they carried before him silver altars, on which 
lav fire, called by them sacred and eternal ; and those were 
followed by the Magi, singing hymns after the manner of 
their country : thev were accompanied by three hundred 
and sixty-five youths (equalling the number of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. 

12. After these came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter, 
drawn by white horses, and followed by coursers of prodigi- 
ous size ; to these they gave the name of the sun's horses : 
the equerries were dressed in white, each having a golden 
rod in his hand. 

^ 13. Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and 
silver, followed. Then marched a body of horse composed 
of twelve nations, whose manners and customs were various, 
and all armed in a different manner. 

14. Next advanced those whom the Persians called the 
Immortals, amounting to ten thousand, who surpassed the 
rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of their apparel. 
They all wore golden collars, and were clothed in robes of 
gold tissue, with vestments the sleeves of which were quite 
covered with precious stones. 

16. Thirty paces from them followed those called the 
king's relations, to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits 
very much resembling those of women, and more remark- 
able for the vain pomp of their dress than the glitter of 
their arms. 

16. Those called the Doriphori came after : they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which he 
seemed to sit as on a high throne. This chariot was en- 
riched on both sides with images of the ffods in gold and 
silver ; and from the middle of the yoke, which was covered 
with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in height, the one re- 
presenting war, the other peace, having a golden eagle with 
wings extended, as if ready to take flight. 

17. But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king: 
he was clothed in a vest of purple stnped with silver, and 
over it a long robe glittering with precious stones, that re- 
presented two falcons rushing from the clouds and pecking 
at each other. Around his waist he wore a golden girdle, 
after the manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, the 
scabbard of which flamed all over with gems : on his head 
he wore a tiara, or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue 
mixed with white. 

18. On each side of him walked two hundred of his near- 
est relations, followed by two thousand pikemen, whose 
pikes were ad<irned with silver and tipped with gold; and 
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lastly, thirty thousand infantry, ^ho composed the rear- 

guard. These were followed by the king's horses^ four 
undred in number, all which were led. 

19. About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty, paces 
from thence came Sysigam'bis, Darius's mother, seated on a 
throne, and his consort on another, with the several female 
attendants of both queens riding on horseback. After- 
wards came fifteen long chariots, in which were the king's 
children, and those who had the care of their education, 
with a band of eunuchs. 

20. Then marched the concubines, to the number of three 
hundred and sixty, in the equipage of queens, followed by 
six hundred mules and three hunted camels, which carried 
the king's treasure, and guarded by a great body of archers. 
After these came the wives of the crown officers and of llie 
greatest lords of the court, seated also in chariots ; and then 
the sutlers, servants, and other followers of the army. In 
the rear were a body of light armed troops, with their com- 
manders, who closed the whole march. 

21. Such was the splendour of this pageant monarch, 
who, while he excited the admiration of his own barbarian 
subjects, inspired the Macedonians with contempt for his 
military skill, and a strong desire to make themselves mas- 
ters 01 those riches, of which he had made so vain and 
pompous a display. 

QiAesUonsfor Examination, 
1. What were Alexander's first movements 1 2. "Was this an easy 
conquest t 3. Whither did he then march 1 4. What were his next 
conquests 1 5. What remarkable event happened at Tarsus 1 6. 
What followed 1 7. Did Alexander refuse the medicine) 8. What 
effect had this on Philip 1 9. What farther resistance did Darius 
make 1 10. Was this army remarkable for its splendour t 11. What 
was the first part of the procession 1 12. What the next 1 13. What 
followed 1 14. What came then 1 15. Who followed next in this 
procession) 16. Who next 1 17. How was the king attired t 18. 
Who were immediately about his person 1 19. In what manner was 
Darius's family conveyed 1 20. How was the procession closed 1 
21. What was the effect of this splendour 1 



SECTION IV. 



2. Ensu'ed. «. followed. 
Va'cant, a. empty. 

5. Pre'vious, ad. before. 

6. Incen'sed, v. enri^ed. 

7. Ten'der, t. an offer. 
Alle'giftDce, «. duty of subjects. 



9. Outrage, «. violence. 
Ra'zed, v. destroyed. 

13. Protrac'ted, v. lengthened. 

14. Sul'lied, v. injured ; disgraced. 

17. Pontificals, i. priestly garments. 

18. Atti'red, v. dressed. 



Alexander the Great, (continued.) 
1. Both kinss being equally eager to decide the fate of 
the empire by the sword, their armies met near Is'sus, in a 
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plain of moderate extent, bounded on one side by moun- 
tains, and on the other by the sea. 

2. The engagement that ensued was for some time obsti- 
nately disputed, during which Alexander, eagerly desirous 
of completing his conquest by the death of Darius, furi- 
ously attacked that monarch ; but by the interposition of 
Oxathres, his brother, his life was saved, though the battle, 
in consequence, was lost ; for the horses that drew the cha- 
riot of Darius taking fright at the shock, he was obliged to 
mount another : the army, seeing his throne vacant, sup- 
posed that he was slain, and instantly fled. lu this engage- 
ment Alexander was wounded in the thigh. 

3. But though the Persians afforded an easy conquest, the 
case was different in that quarter where the Greek merce- 
naries fought. These for some time defended themselves 
vigorously ; but being attacked in their flank by the troops 
returned from the pursuit of Darius, they sustained a total 
and complete overthrow. 

4. Sysigambis, the mother of Darius, his wife and daugh- 
ters, were among the captives, and the politeness with which 
they were treated, redounded much to the honour of Alex- 
ander : the scrupulous care with which he avoided visiting 
the consort of that monarch, after the first interview, lest 
he should bring an imputation on her virtue, does equal 
honour to his delicacy. 




6. Notwithstanding the splendour with which Darius took 
the field, not more than three thousand talents were found 
in the camp, the rest having been removed to Damascus 
previous to the engagement. But on the surrender of that 
city to Parmenio by the treachery of the governor, immense 
treasures, consisting of money and plate, fell into the vio- 
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tors' hands, besides three hundred and twenty-nine of the 
wives of Darius, and a considerable number of bis domestics. 

6. The victory at Issus was followed by the submission of 
the whole of Phoenicia, except Tyre its capital. This city 
refused to receive a Macedonian within its walls, whicn 
so incensed Alexander, that he immediately determined 
to lay siege to it, however difficult the undertaking might 
appear. 

7. In the mean time the Sidonians made him a tender of 
their allegiance, though their king had declared in favour of 
Darius. Alexander, therefore deposed him, and raised Ab- 
dalon'imus, a descendant, though in a remote degree, from 
the royal family, to the vacant throne. HephaBs'tion, one 
of the king's favourites, being sent to announce this events 
found him weeding in his garden. 

8. Previous to the attack which Alexander meditated on 
Tyre, he attempted to gain possession of the place by 
treaty : for this purnose he sent ambassadors to propose a 
surrender ; but the Tyrians, trusting to the strength of their 
fortifications, killed his messengers, and threw their bodies 
from the walls into the sea. 

9. This shocking outrage so exasperated Alexander, that 
he vowed never to desist till he had razed the city to its 
foundations. 

10. Tyre being situated on an island at a small distance 
from the continent, and possessed of too powerful a fleet to 
fear an attack by sea^ there appeared no other effectual 
mode of investing it than by erecting an extensive cause* 
way from the shore to the walls. 

11. This vast undertaking was twice destroyed, — ^first by 
the besieged, and next by a tempest ; but at length it was 
completed, and the siege pressed with the utmost vigour. 

12. The Tyrians who, if conquered, expected no mercy, 
exerted themselves astonishingly in the defence of the place. 
They turned aside the darts that were discharged from 
engines against them by means of wheels, which either broke 
them in pieces, or carried them another way. They pre- 
vented the effects of the stones hurled at them by setting up 
sails, curtains, and other soft substances, which deadened 
their force ; and they repeatedly cast burning sand upon the 
assailants, which, penetrating to their bodies between the 
joints of their armour, caused the most excruciating pain. 

13. Wearied at length by the tediousness of the siege, 
which the bravery of the Tyrians had protracted much 
beyond his expectations, Alexander resolved on a general 
assault both by sea and land ; this was accordingly made, 
and after every means of offence and defence that could 
suggest itself had been resorted to, the fortune of Alexander 
prevailed, and Tyre was taken. 

14. Had Alexander manifested his usual lenity to a peo- 
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pie, whose chief aim was a brave defence of their city, this 
exploit would have added greatly to his fame ; but it was 
sullied by a cruelty which will for ever be a stain on his cha- 
racter, and which no provocation could completely justify. 

15. Besides the almost iucredible slaughter that ensued 
on his gaining possession of the city, no less than two thou- 
sand suffered the dreadful punishment of the cross, and 
thirty thousand were sold as slaves ; the city itself was 
razed, as he had threatened, and from being one of the 
most flourishing places in the world, now became a heap 
of ruins. 

16. Having reiected proposals of peace made to him by 
Darius, he marclied to Jerusalem to punish the Jews, who 
had supplied the Tyrians with provisions during the siege^ 
but refused to do the same for his army. 

17. He was diverted, however, from this resolution by a 
deputation of the citizens coming forth to meet him, with 
their High Priest, Jaddua, at their head, arrayed in his 
pontificals. 

18. Alexander, on their approach, bowed himself before 
the High Priest with the greatest respect; and on being 
asked the reason of this humility, he replied, " I adore the 
God whose minister he is ; for at Dium, in Macedonia, this 
Tery man, thus attired, appeared to me in a dream, and 
assured me of victory in the name of his God." 

19. Alexander next besieged Gaza, which he took by 
storm, after an obstinate resistance. Here his cruelty was 
again displayed, for he cut the whole garrison, consisting 
of ten thousand men, to pieces ; and having bored holes 
through the feet of Betis, tiie brave governor, he tied him 
to his chariot and dragged him round the walls of the city, 
in imitation of Achilles. 



Qusstimis for Examination. 

1. Where did the two armies meet 1 2. What was the result of 
the engagement 1 3. Did no part of Darius' s army make a spirited 
resistance 1 4. What illustrious captives were taken 1 and how were 
they treated t 5. Did the conquerors find a rich booty t 6. What 
was the result of the victory at Issusi 7. What nation next sub- 
mitted to himt and whom did he appoint their kingi 8. Did 
Alexander determine immediately to attack Tyrel 9. What was 
the consequence of the barbarity of the Tyrians t 10 . What was the 
peculiar situation of Tyrel 11. Was this a difficult undertaking 1 

12. Did the Tyrians defend themselves bravely 1 13. How was it 
at last taken 1 14. What was Alexander's conduct towards the van- 
quished t 15. What particular cruelties are recorded 1 16. Whither 
did he next proceed 1 Did he inflict the punishment he intended on 
the Jews 1 18. What was his conduct on this occasion 1 19. What 
was his next conquest 1 and how did he treat the conquered 1 
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SECTION V. 



1. Toar, $. an excnrgion ; a Journey. 
Ver'dant, a. green. 

3. Ob'sequies, s. funeral rites. 

7. Depos'ited, v. laid up. 

9. Wel'tering, part lying ; 'wallowing. 
11. Inter'red, r. buried. 
13. Relaza'tion, ». abatement of rigour. 



13. Transpi'red, r. become known. 
Criin'inated, v. accused of a crime. 

15. Ar'rogant, a. haughty; proud. 

16. Mitigated, v. softened. 
18. Fi'nidly, ad. at last. 

Prodig'ious, a, very great. 
Re'instated, v. replaced. 



Alexander the Great, (continued,) 

1. Leaving Gaza, Alexander marched to Egypt, which 
he took possession of without opposition. After making a 
tour through it, and founding the city of Alexandria, which 
afterwards became one of the most capital towns in the 
world, he commenced a romantic expedition to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, which was situated on a yerdant and 
beautiful spot, surrounded by vast deserts of sand. 

2. After a difficult and dangerous march he reached this 
terrestrial paradise, when he was complimented by the 
priests with the title of son of Jupiter, and assured that he 
should become monarch of the world. 

3. Rejoining the troops that he had left at Tyre, he re- 
sumed his career of conquest ; yet however determined an 
enemy he was to Darius, his conduct towards the captive 
family of that monarch was generous and noble, for Stati'ra, 
his consort, dying about this time, her obsequies were cele- 
brated with a magnificence and solemnity worthy of her 
high rank. 

4. Darius was so deeply affected with this magnanimity, 
that, though he was now at the head of a mightier army 
than ever, he again sent the most advantageous proposals of 
peace, but they were rejected. 

5. With this vast force, therefore, the Persian king at- 
tempted, without success, to hinder Alexander's passage of 
the Tigris. A decisive battle was then fought near the city 
of Arbe'la, in which near eight hundred thousand Persians 
were completely routed by about fifty thousand Macedo- 
nians, and Darius himself was on the point of falling into 
the hands of the victors. 

6. This dreadful defeat seems to have completed the rain 
of Darius. Alexander now took possession both of Babylon 
and Susa, without striking a blow. In both these cities he 
found immense treasures. 

7. Having received intelligence that the inhabitants of 
Persep'olis had formed the design of seizing the immense 
riches deposited there by Darius, he hastened thither to 
prevent them. On his arrival, this devoted city was given 
up to be plundered by the soldiery, and the imperial palace, 
renowned throughout the East for its splendour, was wan- 
tonly set on fire by Alexander himself, in a fit of madness 
and intoxication. 
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8. In the mean time Darius had taken shelter at Ecba- 
tana, the capital of Media, whither he was pursued by 
Alexander, who arrived there soon after the unhappy mo- 
narch had quitted it. 

9. In this desperate state of his affairs, two of his ofl&cers, 
Nabaza'nes and Bes'sus, seized his person ; and on his re- 
fusing to accompany them voluntarily in their flight, the 
traitors stabbed, and left him weltering in his blood. 

10. When the victorious Macedonians came up to the 
place where he lay, they found him still alive, and suffi- 
dently collected to send a message to Alexander, thanking 
him n)r the kindness he had shown towards his mother, 
•wife, and children : soon after he expired. 

11. Alexander's enmity to Darius being now at an end, 
ho caused his dead body to be embalmed, and enclosed in a 
magnificent coffin : it was then sent to Sysigambis, to be 
interred with all due honours. 

12. Alexander's next care was to punish the traitors who 
had thus basely assassinated their master. Bessus, there- 
fore, being soon after taken prisoner, was first deprived of 
his nose and ears ; then four trees being bent towards each 
other by main force, one of the traitor s limbs was fastened 
to each, which, on the trees being let go, were torn from 
1^ hody. 

13. The rapid successes of Alexander had so enriched his 
troops, that a universal relaxation of discipline was the con- 
sequence. In hopes, therefore, to end their toils, and enjoy 
their newly acquired treasures, they conspired the death of 
the king; but their design having by some means trans- 
pired, many were put to death. Among others, Philo'tas, 
the son of rarmenio, having criminated himself while under 
the torture, both he and his father were sacrificed to the 
awakened suspicions of the king. 

14. This domestic danger being removed, Alexander next 
subdued Bactria, crossed the river Oxus, marched to Mara- 
canda, the capital of Sogdiana, and fought against the Scy- 
thians with doubtful success. 

16. As his dominions became by his conquests daily more 
extensive, he grew arrogant, boastf^il, and fond of flattery. 
Having been rather rudely treated by his friend Clitus at 
an entertainment, when they were both intoxicated, he 
struck him dead with a spear, but afterwards bitterly re* 
pented the hasty action. 

16. Time having mitigated his remorse, he set out on new 
enterprises, in which his usual good fortune attended him. 
In one of these he took Roxana, daughter of a Sogdian 
prince, captive, whom he afterwards publicly married, 

17. Having subdued the Persian provinces, he now deter- 
mined to carry his arms into India, which was considered at 
that time the richest country in the world. Its inhabitanta 
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were then, as they are at this day, divided into classes or 
castes, which did not intermarry with each other. 

18. Alexander experienced little opposition in his pro- 
gress through this country at first ; but one of its princes, 
named Porus, disdaining to surrender his independence 
without a struggle, raised a great army, furnished with two 
hundred war elephants. But though rorus did every thing 
that a valiant man and great commander could do, he was 
finally defeated with prodigious loss. His gallant conduct, 
however, so pleased Alexander, that he reinstated him in 
his dominions, and added to them some of the conquered 
provinces. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What expeditions now engaged Alexander's attention 1 2. 
"What was his reception at the temple 1 3, What was his behaviour 
towards his illustrious captives 1 4. What effect had this conduct on 
Darius t 5. What was the event of the battle of Arbela t 6. Was it 
decisive 1 7. What was his next exploit 1 8. Whither did Daiius 
betake himself 1 9. Did he find unshaken fidelity among his offi- 
cers t 10. Did he immediately expire t 11, What was Alexander's 
conduct on the occasion t 12. Did the traitors escape with impu- 
nity t 13. What were the consequences of these victories t 

14. What were Alexander's next expeditions t 15. What effect had 
continued prosperity on Alexander t 16. What happened after this 1 
17. Did he extend his views beyond the conquest of Persia! 18. 
Was this a difficult conquest! and from whom did he experience 
serious opposition ! 



SECTION VI. 

1 . Inte'rior, $. the innermost part. | 9. Farticipa'tion, *. a sharing. 

4. Inev'itable, a. unavoidable. Bacchanalian, a. drunken. 

Junc'ture, «. a critical point of time. 1 14. Por'traiture, «. a resemblance. 

Alexander the Great, {cmtinued.) 

1. After this great victory Alexander proceeded into the 
interior of India, receiving tne submission of the countries 
through which he passed ; but at length his soldiers, tired of 
this toil without end, and desirous of enjoying the riches 
which they had with so much danger acquired, absolutely 
refused to accompany him any further, nor could all his 
threats, promises, or entreaties prevail on them to alter 
their resolution. 

2. Obliged thus to stop in his career of conquest, Alexan- 
der embarked on board his fleet with the light troops, and 
sailed down the Indus ; while the rest of his forces marched 
along the banks. 

3. After proceeding thus for some time, Alexander 
landed and made an expedition against the Malli, who had 
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taken up arms against him. When storming their principal 
city he boldly mounted a scaling-ladder, and leaped into 
the place with only three attendants. 

4. This little band were instantly beset by a host of 
enemies, but for a considerable time they kept them at bay ; 
till at length, Alexander having received a wound, and one 
of his guards being killed, their destruction appeared inevi- 
table, when, at this critical juncture, the Macedonian soldiers 
burst the gates, and hastened to the rescue of their sove- 
reign. The wretched inhabitants were all put to the sword. 

5. Having rested a few days to recover of his wound, he 
pursued his voyage, reducing some Indian tribes as he passed 
along. At length reaching the ocean, he is said to have 
wept at the idea that there were no more worlds for him 
to conquer. 

6. After this, pursuing his journey by land, he arrived 
in Persia, when he visited the tomb of Cyrus. Here he 
commanded Orsinis, a Persian prince, to be crucified, 
though innocent of the crime of which he was accused. 

7. He next proceeded to Susa, where he married Stati'ra, 
the daughter of Darius, and gave other Persian ladies of 
high rank to his principal officers. At the same time he 
munificently rewarded nis army for their services, and 
distributed promotions with the strictest impartiality. 

8. Soon after Alexander published a declaration, by 
which all the Macedonians who were rendered incapable of 
sustaining the fatigues of war, were ordered to return to 
their native country. This gave rise to a serious mutiny, 
which was with difficulty quelled by the king's firmness and 
presence of mind. To punish them, he immediately dis- 
missed his Macedonian guards, and filled their places with 
Persians ; nor were they reinstated till they had made the 
most abject submission. 

9. At Ecbatana, the capital of Media, he sustained the 
loss of his beloved Hepbsestion, whose death was supposed 
to have been hastened by his participation in the bacchana- 
lian entertainments given by the king. Alexander grieved 
so immoderately for this loss, that for a considerable time 
he refused all consolation. 

10. On his arrival at Babylon he celebrated the funeral 
rites of his deceased favourite with extraordinary muni- 
ficence. After which he began to beautify and adorn the 
city, intending to make it the capital of his empire. 

11. But the recollection of his cruelties, the murder of 
Clitus, the barbarities exercised on Parmenio and his son, 
with the recent loss of Hephsestion, preyed upon his mind 
in the midst of all his power and granaeur, and rendered 
him unhappy, though surrounded with all the pleasures 
that the world could afford. 

12. To stifle these distressing remembrances, Alexander 

G 2 
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had reconrse to excessiye drinking, irliicli bron^bt on a 
feyer that proved fatal to him at the early age of thirty-two 
years and eight months, of which he had reigned twelve. 

13. In this inglorious manner terminated the career of a 
man, whose life, though short, had been brilliant beyond 
that of any of his predecessors. Yet was this briUianoe, 
like the flame of a volcano, terribly destructive as well as 
awfully splendid. Happy would it nave been for mankind, 
had conquerors merely tor fame and dominion always expe- 
rienced the detestation, instead of the admiration of mankind. 

14. In person, Alexander was of a middle size, with a 
fierce majestic countenance. Either through taste or vanity, 
he would not suffer any portraiture to be formed of him 
except by the three greatest artists of the age ; namely, 
Praxit'eles in sculpture, Lysip'pus in cast-metal, and 
Aperies in painting. 

15. He was a lover and favourer of the arts and litera- 
ture, and carried with him in his train poets, orators, and 
philosophers, though the selection did not always honour 
nis judgment. He rendered a great service to science by 
his munificent presents to Aristotle, in order to enable Hm 
to pursue his inquiries in natural history. 

16. He employed men of talents of every description, and 
while he profited by their labours, rewarded them liberally, 
— an easy road to reputation; which, however, not many 
monarchs have had enlargement of mind enough to follow. 



Questions for Examination, 
1. Did Alexander's troops uniformly second his thirst of con- 
quest 1 2. What followed t 4. What narrow escape did he expe- 
rience 1 6. Of what weakness was he guilty t 6. Was he not like- 
wise guilty of great cruelty 1 7. What was his conduct at Susat 8, 
Did not his troops mutiny 1 9. What heavy loss did he sustain t 10. 
How did he evince his regard for the deceased 1 11. Was he happy 1 

12. How did he attempt to stifle these reproaches of conscience! 

13. What reflections may he made on this event 1 14. What was 
the character of Alexander 1 15. What did Alexander love and 
favour 1 16. Whom did he employ t 
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3. Accu'mulated, 0. hoarded ; Ifddup. 
Prover'bia], a. common as a proverb. 
Munificent, a. bountiful. 

4. Fab'ulist, «. a writer of fobles. 
b. Exem'plified, v, shown ; proved. 



6. Instabil'ity, s. want of firmness. 

7. Arabi^'uoosya.dubious; uncertain. 

8. Indeci'give, a. without result 

12. Ex'tirpate, v. to root out. 

13. Dis'soiute, a. debauched. 



Cbobsus. 
1. Cbob'sus, the fifth and last king of Lydia, was the son 
of Alyat'tes, and horn ahout 692 years hefore Christ. He 
was tmrty-five years old when he ascended the throne. 
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2. The expeditions undertaken by tliis prince were emi- 
nently successful ; for he not only subdued the effeminate 
states of Lesser Asia, but compelled some of the most war- 
lU^e Grecian states to pay him tribute, and obtained a signal 
victory over the hardy Scythians. 

3. By these astonishing successes he accumulated vast 
wealth, so that the expression '^ as rich as Croesus " became 
proverbial ; yet he was liberal in his donations to the tem- 
ples of the gods, and a munificent patron of learned men. 

4. Among those who visited his court were Msop, the 
celebrated fabulist, and Solon, the Athenian law-giver. 
Having displayed before the latter his magnificence and 
treasures, he asked Solon whom he thought to be the most 
fortunate man he had ever known, expecting, no doubt, to 
hear himself named. 

6. But when Solon first mentioned Tellus, an Athenian, 
who died gloriously fighting for his oountr^r, and next Cle - 
obis and Bi'ton, who suddenly expired while in an act of 
filial duty, the disappointed monarch peevishly inquired, 
** What do you think of me, then? '* To this Solon answer- 
ed, '' I pronounce no man fortunate before his death." The 
nisdom of this reply was fully exemplified some time after. 

6. The first misfortune that taught Croesus the instabi- 
Bty of human happiness, was the loss of his favourite son 
A'tys, who was killed in hunting the wild boar. 

7. Encouraged by an ambiguous oracle, which assured 
him that if he crossed the river Ha'lys he would put an end 
to a great empire. Croesus raised a numerous army, and 
inarched against Cfyrus, king of Persia, whose conquests he 
viewed with a jealous eye. 

8. He was met by Cyrus with a numerous host, and a 
{penend engagement ensued, which appears to have been 
mdedsive, though it is reasonable to suppose that the Ly- 
dians were worsted, as Croesus the next day retreated into 
his own country. 

' 9. Thither he was pursued by Cyrus, and besieged in 
Sardis, his capital city. After a brave but ineffectual de- 
fence, it was taken by storm, 648 years B.C., in which 
Croesus was in imminent danger of his life. 
^ 10. With a degree of barbarity not unusual in ancient 
times, the conqueror condemned Croesus to be burnt alive. 
As he was ascending the pile, a conviction of the propriety 
of Solon's remark flashed on his mind, and he called thrice 
aloud on that philosopher's name. 

11. On hearing this, Cyrus demanded the meaning of the 
exclamation, when he was so struck with the proof of So- 
lon's wisdom now before his eyes, that he pardoned Croesus, 
and received him to favour. 

12. From this time Cyrus treated his royal captive with 
peculiar distinction, making him his companion and friend ; 
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and such was his interest with his conqueror, that when on a 
revolt of his former subjects Cyrus had resolved to extirpate 
the whole nation, he obtained their pardon. 

13. It cannot be considered as wise or praiseworthy in 
Crodsns, that he advised Cyrus to compel the Lydians to 
wear long garments, and to encourage every species of lux- 
ury among them, that thus their martial spirit might be by 
degrees subdued. It appears to have been effectual, for the 
Lydians were soon after considered the most dissolute and 
eneminate people of the East. 

14. On the death of Cyrus, Croesus appears to have lost 
his best friend, for Cambyses treated him extremely ill, and 
even attempted his life. The time and manner of his death 
are not known ; it is therefore probable that it was not 
a violent one. 

15. The kingdom of Lydia became extinct in his person, 
and the power, on the conquest by Cyrus, was transferred 
to Persia. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. Who was Croesus t and when did he flourish 1 2. "Was he pros- 
perous in his military undertakings 1 3. "Was he rich t and how did 
he employ his wealth 1 4. "Who are particularly mentioned t and 
what was the reply of Croesus! 5. Was Solon's reply agreeable to 
the monarch 1 6. What first taught Croesus the truth of this obser- 
vation 1 7. What was his most celebrated military expedition t 8. 
Was he victorious! 9. Did he retire unmolested! 10. How was 
he treated by Cyrus! 11. Was the sentence executed! 12. What 
was his treatment afterwards! 13. "What advice did he give to 
Cyrus ! 14. What is related of him afterwards ! 
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2. As'certain, v. to become certain of. 

3. Supersti'tious, a. relying on dreams, 

idle omena, &c. 
Expo'sed, V. cast out to chance. 

4. Suppress'ed, v. kept tmder. 

5. Indk^nity, s, disgrace. 

6. BftarOial, a. warlike. 



7. Ty'ranny, «. arbitrary rnle ; severity. 
Foment'ed, v. encouraged. 

8. Insurrec'tion, m. rebellion. 

9. E'dict, t. proclamation. 

12. Strat'agem, m. artifice. 

13. Decap'itated, r. beheaded. 
8a'tiate, o. to fill ; to satisfy. 



Cyrus the Great. 

1. Cy'rus the Great, king of Persia, born about 599 
years before Christ, was the son of Camby'ses, a man in 
comparatively humble circumstances, by Manda'ne, daugh- 
ter of king Asty'ages, who was induced to marry her to a 
person of such low rank, because he had dreamed that her 
son would one day dispossess him of the crown. 

2. Ancient writers have related the circumstances of this 
prince's life so differently, that it is difficult to ascertain the 
truth. We shall therefore follow that relation which bears 
the greatest marks of probability. 

3. On the birth of (Jyrus, Astyages, who appears to have 
been a man of a weak and superstitious mind, ordered him 
to be exposed, in consequence of another dream ; but he was 
preserved by a shepherdess, and brought up as her own son. 

4. His lofty spirit, however, could not be wholly sup- 
pressed even in the lowly situation in which he was now 
placed; for having been elected king by his playmates, he, 
m virtue of his authority, commanded one of them to be 
severely scourged for disobedience. 

6. The father of the bojr, who was a nobleman, complain- 
ed to the king of this indignity. On this Astyages ordered 
Cyrus before him, and to his astonishment and terror dis- 
covered that he was Mandane's son, whom he so much 
dreaded. 

6. On this discovery, Cyrus was sent to be educated 
among his relations in Persia, where he soon learned to 
excel in manly exercises, and acquired a bold and martial 
character: it is probable, likewise, that he was sometimes 
employed in military expeditions. 

7. In the mean time, the tyranny of Astyages having ren- 
dered him hated by his subjects, a rebellion was secretly 
fomented by Har pagus, a Persian nobleman, whose son had 
been wantonly murdered by the king. 

8. Cyrus being invited to take the lead in the proposed 
insurrection, readily accepted the proposal, and putting 
himself at the head of some troops which he had raised for 
the occasion, he marched into Media, defeated the generals 
of Astyages, and in a second battle took the king himself 
prisoner. 

9. From this time he exercised the sovereignty over both 
Persia and Media; and pursuing his military career, he 
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sabdaed Ljdia, as has been related in the life of CroBsns, 
took the city of Babylon after a mege of two years, and 
soon after issaed an edict, permitting the Jews to return 
and rebuild their city and temple. 

10. Babylon was a city of considerable extent and strength. 
It had 100 brazen gates, and its walls, 50 cubits in thickness 
and 200 in length, were cemented with bitumen. Cyrus 
subdued it by frainine the Euphrates into a new channel, 
and then marching his troops by night into the town 
through the dried bed. 

11. The last expedition of this celebrated warrior was 
against the Mas'sagetae, a Scythian nation, at that time 
under the dominion of a queen named Tom'yris. 

12. The first army that was sent against him was defeated 
with great slaughter, and the queen's son slain, though this 
is said to have been effected more by stratagem than by 
force; but in the next engagement Cyrus sustained a 
complete OTerthrow, himself and the greatest part of his 
forces being cut in pieces. 

13. Tomyris, not satisfied with the death of her enemy, 
extended her reyenge even to his lifeless body. Causing it 
to be decapitated, she cast the head into a vessel filled with 
human blood, reproachfully exclaiming, '^ Satiate thyself 
with that blood, for which thou hast so ardently thirsted I " 

QuegHofiifor ExaminaHon. 

1. Who was Cyrus the Great 1 2. Do authors agree respecting 
this renowned prince 1 3. To what dangers was he exposed at his 
birth 1 4. What proofs did he give of his royal extraction 1 5. How 
was the discovery of his birth brought about t 6. What followed 
this discovery 1 7. What contributed to his advancement t 8. What 
did Cyrus on this occasion t 9. What actions are recorded of him 
after this success 1 11. What was his last expedition 1 12. What 
was the fate of this enterprise t 13. Was the anger of Tomyris for 
the death of her son appeased by this event! What indignity was 
offered to the lifeless body of Cyrus t 
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1. Fero'city, t. fierceness; cruelty. 

Insan'ity, s. madness. 
S. Explo'it, «. a gallant enterprise. 
3. Inva'sion, t. attack of a coontry. 
7. TraT'ersing, part, crossing. 
9. Ar'id, a. dry ; sandy. 
10. Ir'rttated, v. made angry. 



11. Supplant'ed, v. usurped. 

12. Enu'merate, v. to relate. 

13. Intem'perance, t. drunkenness. 

14. FlaT'ed, v. skinned. 

15. Mal-admin'istration, s. eril gorwn- 

ment of public affidrs. 

16. Scaba>ard, «. sheath. 



Cahbtses. 
1. Cambt'ses, the son of the before-mentioned Cyrus, 
succeeded bis father as king of Persia about 529 years 
before Christ, and almost immediately began to display a 
ferocity bordering on insanity. 
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2. His first remarkable exploit was an expedition into 
^gyp<^» ^ revenge a disappointment which he had expe- 
rienced; for Ama'sis, the king, had promised him nis 
daughter in marriage, and afterwards deceived him. 

3. While preparations were making for this invasion, 
Amasis died, and was succeeded by his son Psammeni'tus, 
but this event did not satisfy the revenge of Cambyses; 
lie therefore proceeded in his design, overthrew the army of 
Psammenitus, and took him prisoner. 

4. After exercising the greatest cruelties on his illustrious 
captives, Cambyses put the unfortunate monarch to death, 
treated the dead body of Amasis with every barbarous in- 
dignity, and reduced Egypt to the state of a province. 

6. He next determined to chastise the king of Ethiopia, 
who had set him at defiance. For this purpose, leaving a 
sufficient force to secure his conquests, he marched with a 
vast army into Upper Egypt. 

6. Detaching a force of fifty thousand men against the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, which he wished to destroy, he 
proceeded with the rest towards Ethiopia ; but,, destitute of 
that prudent foresight which constitutes one of the chief 
excellencies of a great general, he neglected to furnish his 
troops with the provisions necessary for such an enterprise. 

7. The consequences were such as might have been 
expected; for in traversing the vast deserts which lay in 
their way, they were reduced to the most dreadful extre- 
mities : they first devoured their horses, camels, and other 
beasts of burthen ; then every herb that could be found ; 
and at length one another. 

8. Notwithstanding these dreadful obstacles, the king 
persisted in his mad design, till the greater part of his 
numerous host was destroyed, and himself in imminent 
danger. He then returned to Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 

9. The detachment sent against the temple of Ammon 
was never heard of; and the most probable conjecture is, 
that it was overwhelmed by one of the tempests of sand, 
which are so common in those arid regions. 

10. Irritated at the ill success of his enterprises, Cam- 
byses set no bounds to his cruelty ; and not content with 
this, he insulted the religious prejudices of the Egyptians, 
killed the sacred bull. Apis, with his own hand, and de- 
stroyed their temples. 

11. Having dreamed that his brother Smer'dis had sup- 

Slanted him in the kingdom, he gave orders to put him to 
eath. He next married his own sister, and afterwards 
killed her by a kick. 

12. It would be endless to enumerate his cruelties : one 
or two instances, therefore, will suffice. 

13. Hearing that one of his nobles had censured his in- 
temperance, he placed the son of this unhappy man against 

6 3 
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the wall of a room, and shot him to the heart with an 
arrow. Then triumphantly demanding, " Have I not a 
steady hand?" the wretched parent replied, "A god could 
not shoot better ! " 

14. The next barbarous action had some colourable pre- 
tence, for one of his judges haviug been convicted of par- 
tiality, Cambyses commanded him to be flayed alive, and 
the seat of judgment to be covered with his skin. Then 
giving the vacant office to his son, he advised him to re- 
member the place whereon he sat. 

15. His mal-administration, and long absence from his 
dominions, gave an opportunity to Oro'pastes, one of the 
Magi, to assume the name of Smerdis, who he pretended 
had not been put to death, as Cambyses commanded. Under 
this name, therefore, he mounted the throne, 

16. Cambyses was in Syria when he heard this news, and 
lie lost not a moment in preparing to chastise the rebel ; but 
as he was mounting his horse for that purpose, his sword, 
slipping out of its scabbard, pierced his thigh. Of this 
wound he died, in the eighth year of his reign. 



Qusstions for Examinaium^ 

1. Who was Cambyses t and what was his character! 2. What 
was his first military exploit, and the occasion of it 1 4. Did Camby- 
ses make a moderate use of his victory 1 5. Against whom was 1^ 
next expedition directed t 7. What were the consequences of his 
imprudence t 8. Did the king easily relinquish his designs % 

9. What became of the troops sent against the temple of Ammon t 
10. What was the conduct of Cambyses on his return 1 11. What 
other atrocities was he guilty oft 13. In what manner did he pu- 
nish freedom of remark t 14. How did he punish an unjust judge 1 
15. What ill consequence followed his barbarity and absence 1 16. 
How did he act in this emergency, and what was the result t 
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2. Usurp'er, », one who takes what is 

not his right. 

3. Hom'age, «. submission. 

4. Assu'med, v. took. 

7. Gar'rison, t. defenders of a town. 

8. Sallies, «. attacks of the besiegers. 



9. Car'nage, t. slaughter. 

Impaled, v. a stake driren through 

the bodpr. 
16. Inauspi'cious, a. unfavourable. 
18. Repub'lic, «. a state governed by 

magistrates chosen by the people. 



Darius Hystaspes. 

1. Dari'us I., kinc; of Persia, was the son of Hystas'- 
pes, a satrap of high rank, and goyemor of the province 
of Persia. 

2. When Oropastes, one of the Magi, assumed the royal 
title under the pretence of being Smerdis, brother to Cam- 
byses, Darius conspired with six other nohlemen to put the 
usurper to death. 



rj 
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3. Haying accomplished their design, they agreed to elect 
a king from their own number. For this purpose they were 
to assemble on horseback in a plain without the city, and he 
whose horse first neighed, was to be saluted kins;. By a 
particular device on the part of Darius, he was the fortu- 
nate person on whom the lot fell, when he immediately 
receiyed the homage of his companions, and took quiet 
possession of the throne. 

4. Darius was twenty-nine years old when he assumed 
the regal authority, and was a prince of an actiye disposi- 
tion. He divided the whole empire into twenty satrapies, or 
gOTernments, and regulated the tribute to be paid to each. 

5. Under pretence of an outrage committed at the palace 
,tes, he put Intapher'nes, one of the conspirators against 

merdis, to death; but it is probable that the true cause 
was jealousy of his extensive influence. 

6. Babylon having revolted in consequence of the oppres- 
sion of his government, Darius besieged it ineffectually for 
a year and eight months. At length it was taken by the 
following stratagem : — 

7. Zo'pyrus, one of his principal officers, voluntarily dis- 
figured himself by cutting off his nose and ears: in this 
manffled condition he went over to the enemy, and pretend- 
ing that he had deserted in consequence of being thus treat- 
ed by the king, obtained an honourable command in the 
garrison. 

8. To preserve appearances, he headed the troops in 
several sallies, and obtained some petty successes ; but an 
opportunity at length offering, he betrayed one of the gates 
to the king, who entered and took the city. 

9. The cruelties exercised on both sides during, and at 
the close of, this siege, sufficiently show the ferocious man- 
ners of the times; for the Babylonians massacred a vast 
number of their own women, to lessen the consumption of 
provisions. Darius, likewise, in addition to the carnage 
usually attendant on the taking of a city, impaled three 
thousand of the most active in the revolt. 

10. His next expedition was against the Scythians, a 
hardy race inhabiting the southern parts of Germany and 
Russia. On his march he subdued Thrace, and crossing 
the Ister, or Danube, by a bridge of boats, entered Scythia 
without opposition. 

11. This conduct on the part of the enemy arose from 
policy, not fear, for they considered it a much safer plan to 
destroy the Persians by famine and fatigue, than by the 
sword ; they therefore continually retired, laying waste the 
country as they passed. 

12. This plan had the desired effect, for Darius was com- 
pelled, by want of provisions, to retire with such haste as to 
leave his sick behind him. He found the bridge of boats 
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entire, tliougH the keepers of it had been strongly solicited 
by the enemy to destroy it. 

13. Darius having repassed the riyer, and left a part of his 
army in Thrace to secure its allegiance, returned with dis- 
grace into his own dominions. 

14. His next expedition was asainst India, wluch he is 
said to have subdued ; but the rehition of this event is so 
imperfect, that the extent of his conquests in that country 
is unknown. 

16. A war soon broke out between Persia and Greece, 
and the conduct of it, on Darius's part, was committed to 
Mardo'nius ; but his fleet having been shattered in a storm, 
and his land forces much diminished by an attack of the 
Thracians, he was obliged to return. 

16. Undismayed by this inauspicious beginning, Darins 
assembled a more powerful fleet and army under Da'tis and 
Artapher'nes, whom he sent with orders to raze the cities 
of Athens and Eretria, and to bring the inhabitants before 
him in fetters. 

17. Their first attempts were encoura^ng ; for the isle of 
Naxos submitted to their arms, and the city of Eretria, 
though gallantly defended by its inhabitants, was taken by 
storm, after a siege of seven davs, reduced to ashes, and 
the captives sent to Persia in cnains, as the first fruits of 
their victories. . > 

18. But it too often happens that a short-lived prosperity 
is succeeded by the deepest adversity. Thus it proved witn 
the Persian army ; for on their arrival on the plains of Mar'- 
athon, about ten miles from Athens, they were met by the 
forces of that republic, consisting of ten thousand men under 
the command of Milti'ades. 

19. The disproportion was so immense between this hand- 
ful of men and the vast host of the Persians, that the latter 
were under no apprehensions for the result ; but they soon 
found the difference between a well-disciplined army, ani- 
mated with the love of liberty, and fighting for their country 
and all they held dear, and an irregular crowd of mercenary 
slaves, who had no interest in the issue of the combat fur- 
ther than related to their own personal safety; for they 
were routed with great slaughter, and the survivors fled to 
their ships for shelter. 

20. These successive disappointments did not discourage 
Darius ; he therefore made great levies for carrying on the 
war in person, but death surprised him in the mi<&t of his 
preparations, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the thir- 
ty-sixth of his reign, 486 years B. c. 

21. Darius is represented by historians as brave, just, 
and humane. This is not a little praise, when applied to 
one whom flattery and unbounded power contributed to 
corrupt. 
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Questions for Examination, 

1. "Who WM Darius Hystaspest 2. What led to hU elevation t 
3. In what manner was Darius elected t 4. What was the age of 
Darius 1 6. What measures of severity did he adopt t 6. What mili- 
tary enterprise did he now undertake 1 9. What cruelties were exer- 
cised on this occasion t 10. What was the next expedition of Darius t 
11. What were the motives of the Scythians for this apparent cow- 
mrdice t 13. In what manner did he return 1 14. What new enter- 
prise did he undertake t 15. With whom did he next commence 
hostilities t 16. Was the attempt abandoned 1 17. Was this army 
successful t 19. What was the result of this meeting t 20. Did Da- 
rius make any further attempts t 21. What was his character 1 



SECTION XI. 

3. Dissua'ded, v. persuaded against. I 16. Des'perate, a. almost hopeless. 
5. Ren'dezTous, v. to meet; assemble. 18. Am'ple, a. full. 
15. FaTil'ion, s. a tent | 24. Co'melinesg, «. grace ; beauty. 

Xerxes. 

1. Xerx'es, king of Persia, was the second son of Darius 
Hystaspes, and succeeded his father 485 years before Christ. 
He was preferred to the elder brother, Artaba'zanes, be- 
cause he was born after his father became king, which was 
not the case with the other. 

2. Xerxes seemed to inherit the warlike disposition of his 
father. His first military attempt was against the revolted 
kingdom of Egypt, which he subdued, and added to his 
extensive dominions. 

3. Flushed with this success, he next determined to at- 
tempt the reduction of Greece, though dissuaded from the 
enterprise by his uncle Artaba'nus. 

4. Preparations were now made on so extensive a scale, 
as plainly to show the high idea that was entertained of the 
enemy. His army, composed of the men of every nation 
under his dominion, amounted to two millions; on board 
his numerous fleet were six hundred thousand ; if to these 
■we add the women, slaves, and sutlers that accompanied the 
oamp, the amount would not be less than five million souls. 

. 6. The land forces were commanded to rendezvous at 
Sardis ; the fleet near the straits of the Hellespont On his 
march the cruelty of Xerxes was eminently conspicuous ; 
for Pyth'ias, a Lydian prince, having offered him all his 
treasures, amounting to four millions sterling, to excuse his 
eldest son from attending him, Xerxes, instead of complying 
with his request, commanded the youth to be put to death 
before his father's eyes, and his mangled limbs to be placed 
on each side of the road through which his army was to pass. 

. 6. A bridge of boats, constructed for the passage of his 
army across the Hellespont, having been carried away by 
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the violence of the waves, Xerxes, -with a mixture of cruelty 
and madness, commanded the heads of the workmen to be 
struck off, the sea to be chastised with stripes, and fetters 
thrown into it. 

7. A stronger bridge having been built, the whole army 
passed over ; but such was its immense number, that seven 
days were consumed in the passage. 

8. Xerxes having at length arrived in Europe, received 
the submission of many of the Grecian states. Athens and 
Sparta alone determined boldly to face the danger, and 
rather to perish in the cause of liberty than submit to a 
foreign yoke. 

9. The place chosen to be the first scene of their opposi- 
tion, was the strait of Thermop'ylse, so called from the hot- 
baths in its vicinity. This strait was only twenty-five feet 
broad, and was fortified by a gate and an old wall. 

10. This place was defended by Leon'idas, king of Sparta, 
with six thousand men only, three hundred of whom were 
Spartans, the rest being Boeotians, Corinthians, Phocians, 
and other allies. 

11. Xerxes, in the mean time advancing, was struck with 
astonishment that such a little band should dare to defend 
the pass against so immense an army: he therefore sent 
them a summons to deliver up their arms ; to which Leo- 
nidas replied, '' Let him come and take them." 

12. Irritated by this contemptuous message, Xerxes com- 
manded an assault to be msule, but the assailants were 
driven back with great slaughter. The attack was renewed 
by a body of ten thousand Persians, called the "immortal 
band," but without success. 

13. This unequal combat was sustained for three days, 
and might have continued much longer, had not a traitor 
Greek cone over to the Persians, and offered to conduct them 
through a by-path to fall on the rear of the Greeks. 

14. No sooner was tlus known to Leonidas, than he per- 
ceived at once the impossibility of maintaining his post. 
He therefore sent away all his army, except his 300 Spar- 
tans, and a few Thespians and Thebans. 

16. This little band, on the approach of night, boldly en- 
tered the Persian camp, and bearing down all before them, 
attempted to reach the royal pavilion. The darkness aided 
their enterprise; for the Persians, unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, frequently destroyed each other. 

16. But before they could accomplish their desperate un- 
dertaking, day dawned and discovered the smallness of their 
number. Being surrounded by the enemy they were at 
length slain, after having caused a loss to the Persians of 
twenty thousand men. 

17. On the same day an engagement took place between 
the Grecian and Persian fleets, in which the former were 
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Yictorions, taking or destroying thirty of the enemy's ships, 
and fordng a hundred and seventy to sea, where they pe- 
rished in a tempest. 

18. Xerxes now proceeded unopposed through the open 
country, and directed his march towards Athens, on which 
city he determined to take ample revenge. The oracle, 
however, having commanded the Athenians to defend them- 
selves with wooden walls, they, by the advice of Themis'- 
tocles, took shelter on board their ships. 

19. In consequence of this, Xerxes, on his arrival, found 
only a few aged persons, and some who put a different in- 
terpretation on the oracle. These, retiring into the citadel, 
fortified it with boards ; but found this defence was not 
meant by Apollo, for the place was taken by storm, and 
every one it contained put to the sword. 

20. In the mean time the Grecian fleet, under the com- 
mand of Eurybi'ades and Themistocles, engaged the Persian 
fleet near Salamis, and completely defeated it in sight of 
their sovereign, who viewed the combat from an eminence 
on the shore. 

21. This fatal blow so alarmed Xerxes, that, leaving three 
hundred thousand of his choicest troops under Mardonius, 
to prevent his retreat being molested, he himself, with the 
remains of his immense army, hastened to return into Asia, 
fieunine and death following his steps. 

22. On his arrival at the Hellespont, finding the bridge of 
boats destroyed, this proud monarch was obliged to cross in 
a small fishing- vessel, happy to escape even in that ignomi- 
nious manner. 

23. But no sooner was he safely arrived in his capital, 
than he gave himself up to every species of riot and de- 
bauchery. This rendered him so offensive in the eyes of his 
subjects, that he was assassinated by Artabanus, the captain 
of his guards, in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

24. Ancient authors have agreed, that Xerxes excelled 
almost every man in his dominions in stature and comeli- 
ness, and some have even praised him for the humanity of 
his disposition, because he wept on reflecting that all his 
iomiense army would, in less than one hundred years, be no 
more. But the instances of his cruelty on record will sufli- 
dently prove that his sorrow arose more from a reflection on 
the instability of his power, than from humanity of heart. 



Questions for Examination. 
1. Who wa8 Xerxes % and why was he preferred to his elder bro- 
ther 1 3. What resulted from the conquest of Egypt 1 5, Where did 
the force destined for the reduction of Greece assemble 1 and what 
occurred worthy of record 1 6. What instance of folly and cruelty 
did Xerxes next exhibit 1 7. How did they at length pass over 1 9. 
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What wfw the first scene of glory to the Greeks t 10. Who were the 
noble heroes that here fought and conquered t 13. Was their resist- 
ance effectual 1 14. What was the consequence of this, treachery 1 
15. What bold undertaking is recorded of tbemi 17. What other 
engagement took place on fiie same day 1 18. With what views did 
Xerxes march to Athens 1 20. What check did his ambition now 
receive t 22. How did he recross the Hellespont 1 23. What was 
his conduct on his return to his capital 1 24. What were his personal 
perfections and his character 1 



SECTION XII. 



3. Ingra'tiftted, v. got into favour. 

8. Keci'te, v. to repeat. 
10. 8ub'stitating,p. patting in place of. 
13. Expa'tiate, v. to enlarge upon. 



13. Re'gal. a. TdngW. 

14. Sospend'ed, v. nxmg. 

15. Ela'ted, v. pleased; delighted. 
Sarcaa'tic, a. severe ; taunting. 



DiONTSIUS THE ElDEB. 

1. DiONYS'ius THE Eldeb, king or tjrant of Syracuse, 
was the son of Hermoc'rates, a man of middling rank, who 
having been banished, attempted to return by force of arms, 
and was killed in the action. 

2. Dionjsius distinguished himself in the war against the 
Carthaginians, and by many popular actions obtained by 
degrees the post of commander-in-chief. 

3. Having attained this eminence, he ingratiated himself 
with the soldiery hy doubling their pay, and pretending 
that his life was in danger, he obtained a body guard; then 
possessing himself of the citadel, he openly assumed the 
title of king, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 404 b. c. 

4. On his departure from Syracuse to engage the Car- 
thaginians, his cavalry deserted him, and returning home, 
seized the citadel, plundered his treasures, and behaved 
with brutal insolence to his wife. But Dionysius following 
with his mercenaries with the utmost speed, recovered the 
place, and severely revenged the outrage that had been 
committed. 

6. His tyranny having excited another revolt, he was 
closely besieged in that part of the city called the island^ 
where he was reduced to the greatest extremities ; but by 
his superior craft, and the assistance of a party, he reco- 
vered the sovereign power. 

6. His ambition next induced him to attempt the reduction 
of the whole island, which after many desperate struggles 
he at length accomplished, and obliged the Carthaginians to 
sue for permission to leave it. After this he carried his 
arms into Italy, when, after a long and bloody siege, he took 
Rhe'ffium, and sold the surviving inhabitants for slaves. 

7. But the ambition of Dion^^sius was not confined to an 
extension of dominion : he aspired likewise to eminence in 
literature, and wished to be thought the greatest poet of 

his »g0. 
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8. With this Tiew lie sent bis brother Theodo'sins to 
recite some of bis verses at the Olympic games ; but instead 
of rec^Ting the wished>for applause, his performanoe t^as 
saluted wiu hisses and groans. He was, bowoTer, more 
fortunate at Athens, and the prize which was adjudged to 
him there, gave him more pleasure than the greatest tIo- 
tories acquired by his arms. 

9. A second mortification which he met with at the same 
games, soured his disposition, and rendered him more 
tyrannical than ever ; and in order to raise money to carry 
on the war, which he had again entered into with the Car- 
thaginians, he robbed the temples of the gods. 

10. To this sacrilege he is said to have added ridicule, 
for he strii^>ed the statue of Jupiter of a golden robe, pre- 
tending that it was too heayy for summer, and too cold for 
winter; substituting a woollen mantle, as more fit for all 
seasons. He likewise took away tbe golden beard of Escu- 
lapios, saying that it was a shame for the son to have such 
an ornament, while his father, Apollo, was entirely destitute. 

11. Dionysius had been prevailed on to invite the divine 
Fla'to to his court; but the sentiments and discourses of 
that eminent man were so little to his taste, that he not 
only sent him away in disgrace, but even commanded him 
to. be sold for a slave. 

' 12. Frequent conspiracies against his person, and a con- 
sdousness of the hatred that his cruelties had inspired, 
rendered lum one of the most suspicious tyrants that the 
world had ever known. He never approached the apart- 
ment of his wives without searching for concealed weapons, 
nor suffered a barber to touch his head, but always burnt 
bis beard. . He also slept in a chamber surrounded with a 
deep ditch, having a drawbridge. 

13. Dam'ocles, one of his courtiers, having one day ex- 

Satiated largely on the happiness of his master, Dionysius 
etermined to let him taste this felicity. He therefore made 
an entertainment, at which Damocles presided, dressed in 
the royal robes, and attended with all the respect due to 
the regal office. 

14. L>amocles for some time enjoyed his situation greatly ; 
but on looking up, he perceivea with terror that a naked 
sword was suspended over his head by a single hair. This 
effectually banished his mirth, and made lum desirous of 
returning to his former station. 

16. Dionysius having written a tragedy, it was performed 
at Athens during the feast of fiac'cnus, and awarded the 
prize. This so elated its author, that he offered a solemn 
sacrifice, feasted the whole city of Syracuse, and drank to 
such excess, that he soon after died, in the sixty-third year 
o£ his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign, 366 years B. c. 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. Who was Dionysius the elder 1 2. By what means did he 
attain to eminence 1 4. What unpleasant eyent occurred during his 
absence from Syracuse 1 6. What were his next military exploits 1 7. 
Was the ambition of Dionysius confined to military glory 1 8. What 
was the success of his attempts 1 

9. What was the consequence of his ill success 1 11. Did he en- 
courage learned and good men 1 12. What was his character during 
the latter part of his reign 1 13. How did he cure ambition in one 
of his courtiers 1 16. What were the circumstances of his death 1 



SECTION XIII. 



5, Ener'vate, v. to weaken. 

6. Pu'nic, a. a contraction for Phoeni- 

cian, t. e. Carthaginian, — Carthage 
having been built by Phoenicians. 
10. States'rnan, $. one employed in the 
affitirs or government of a state. 



11. Tri'umph, *. victory; joy or pom- 
pous procession for a victory. 
16. Invid'ioos, a. envious; hateful. 

20. Pop'ularity, *. favour of the people. 

21. Polit'ical, a. relating to politics, or 

the management of state affiurs. 



Hannibal and the Scipios. 

1. Han'nibal, the Carthaginian, was one of the greatest 

fenerals of antiquity. When only nine years old his father, 
lamircar, induced him to take an oath of perpetual hosti- 
lity to the Romans. 

2. In his twenty-fifth year he was appointed to the 
supreme command of the Carthaginian armies. He com- 
pletely subdued Spain in three years, and thence marched 
to Italy at the head of a well-disciplined army composed of 
various nations, and which, according to Livy, amounted to 
100,000 foot and 20,000 horse, though other authorities 
make it considerably less. 

3. He traversed Gaul, bearing down all opposition, crossed 
the Alps, which had never been passed over before by an 
army, except by that of Her'cules, and met and defeated 
the Koman armies in several pitched battles, the principal 
of which was that of Can'nae. 

4. In this celebrated engagement the Romans lost at least 
40,000 men, some say more ; and such was the slaughter of 
the Roman knights, that the gold rings taken from their 
fingers filled three bushels, which he sent to Carthage as a 
token of his victory. 

5. Instead of following up his advantages, and immedi- 
ately attacking the city of Rome itself, he retired to Cap'ua, 
where his soldiers soon became enervated by the pleasures 
^nd riot of that luxurious city. 

6. The Romans not only continued to oppose him in Italy, 
but determined on sending an army to Africa to carry on 
the war in the territories of the Carthaginians. Hannibal 
was, in consequence, recalled from Italy. He is said to 
have shed tears on leaving a country which he had kept in 
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a state of oontinual sJarm and partial subjection for sixteen 
years. 

7. In a general engagement fongbt shortly afterwards at 
Za'ma, near Carthage, his army was defeated by the Ro- 
mans under Scip'io ; 20,000 of nis troops wore killed, and 
the same number made prisoners. 

8. This battle decided the second Punic war. Carthage 
was obliged to submit to the hard conditions imposed by her 
Tictorious riyal. Hannibal, to escape the vengeance of the 
Romans, took refuge, first with Anti'ochus king of Syria, 
and afterwards with Pru sias king of Bithynia, from whom 
be was demanded by the Romans, who were determined on 
his destruction. 

9. Rather than fall into their hands, he took- a dose of 
poison, which he always carried with him in a ring on his 
linger. He died in his seventieth year, 182 years B. c. 

10. Scipio, who conquered him, calls him the greatest 
general that ever lived. He was also distinguished as a 
scholar, and conspicuous as a statesman. 

11. Intimately connected with the history of Hannibal 
was Publius Cornelius Scipio, surnamed Africanus from his 
triumphs over the Carthaginians in Africa. 

12. After the disastrous battle of Cannse, when he heard 
that some of his countrymen wished to abandon Rome, with 
sword in hand he compelled them to swear eternal fidelity 
to their country. 

13. He was, some time after, placed at the head of the 
Roman army in Spain, which country, by a succession of 
brilliant victories, he rescued from the Carthaginians, and 
made it tributary to Rome. 

14. As an instance of his magnanimity, it is related that, 
after the taking of New Carthage in Spain, he refused to 
see a beautiful princess who had fallen into the hands of the 
Tictors, and not only restored her to her parents, but also 
added large presents for the person to whom she was 
betrothed. 

16. It was he who proposed to carry the war into Africa; 
being appointed to the command, he routed the Cartha- 

S'nian armies, approached the city of Carthage, and after 
le decisive battle of Zama dictated to it, as a conqueror, 
the most severe and humiliating terms. 

16. On his return to Rome, he was honoured with a 
triumph, but subsequently made himself unpopular by at- 
tempting to establish an invidious distinction between the 
senators and the rest of the people at the public exhibitions. 
Disgusted with the ingratitude of his countrymen, he at 
length removed from Rome to Liternum : in this retreat he 
died, 184 b.c, in the forty-eighth year of his age. In his 
latter days tlie poet En'nius was the companion of his peace 
and retirement. 
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17.-^kougli denied the honours dae to his exalted merit 
whilst living, he was not forgotten when dead. His charac- 
ter y&s viewed by his country with reverence, his mihtary 
exfdoits duly extolled, and his name held up to future ages 
as an example of innocence, virtue, courage, and Uberality. 

18. Not less dbtinguished for his skill and success in 
war than for his private virtues, was Scipio Africanus the 
vounger; he was a son of Paulus iEmilius, who had subdued 
Macedonia, and took the name of Scipio, having been adopt- 
ed by the son of the elder Scipio Afncanus. 

19. Placed at the head of the Roman army, he brought 
to a conclusion the third and last Punic war, by destroying 
Carthage with fire and sword, and levelling its defences with 
the ground. On his return to Rome he was, like his adopt- 
ed grandfather, honoured with a triumph and the surname 
of Africanus. He afterwards finished the Numantine war 
in Spain by the capture of Numan'tia, which had for a long 
time bravely resisted the Romans; and for this success 
received a second triumph and the surname of Numantinus. 

20. His popularity, however, was short, and he retired 
from public hfe to Caie'ta, where with his friend Lselius he 
passed his time in the innocent diversions and amusements 
which had pleased them when children. He died suddenly 
B. c. 128, but not without suspicion of having been strangled 
by his political enemies. He was fond of literature, and 
rescued many valuable works from the flames of Carthage* 
Though one of the greatest men of his age, he died very 
poor. 

Questions for Eafomination. 

I. What was Hannibal t What oath did he take against the Ro- 
mans t 2. At what age appointed to the chief command of the Car- 
thaginian armies 1 In what time did he subdue Spain 1 3. What 
mountains did he cross t Whom defeat t 4. What sign of victory did 
he send to Carthage 1 6. What course did the Romans now pursue 1 
What did Hannibal do 1 7. By whom conquered 1 8. What was the 
result of this battle 1 Where did Hannibal take refuge 1 9. How 
and when did he die 1 10. What was Scipio's opinion of him 1 For 
what was he remarkable 1 

II. Why was Scipio sumamed Africanus t 13. What country did 
he conquer 1 From whomi 14. Relate an instance of his forhear- 
ance and self-command. 15. Where did he next command 1 16. 
How was he received in Rome t What made him unpopular 1 
Who was his companion 1 When and where did he die 1 17. How 
was he regarded by the Romans after death t 18. Who was Scipio 
Africanus the younf^er 1 19. What was the fate of Carthage 1 In 
what Punic war 1 How was he rewarded 1 What war did he next 
finish 1 20. How and when did he die 1 
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HISTORICAL 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 
ft yreliminars T^ltfo of (Eencral l^i^tots* 

SECTION I. 

8u AviMto&nej, s. the rule of the nohles. I 9. Ahoriglnal, a. first ; earliest. 
CM^garchy, t. the rule of a few. I 19. Allegor'ical, a. not real; figuratire. 

Demoo'racj, t, the rule of the people. | Obscur 'ity, s. darkness. 

1. What -were the effects of the general Deluee? The 
destraotion of the whole humaii race, except No'ah and his 
fiuuly, who were preserved in the ark. 

2. What were the principal events that took place shortly 
after this great era ? The re-peopling of the earth by the 
descendants of Noah ; the building oi the tower of Ba'bel ; 
the confusion of tongues; the dispersion of mankind into 
different countries, and their division into separate societies. 

3. What monarchies were first founded after the Deluge? 
The Babylonian monarchy, founded by Nim'rod, 2221 years 
B. c. ; the Chinese by Fo'hi, b. c. 2207 ; the Egyptian by 
Ifiz'raim, B.C. 2188; the ancient Assyr'ian by Asnur, the 
second son of Shem, b. g. 2059. 

4. What nation, according to the general opinion of histo- 
rians, first introduced a regular form of government ? The 
Egyptians, in the time of Ja'cob; they first gave mankind 
the principles of civil order, and to them we are indebted for 
the origin of the useful and elegant arts. 

6. Who were the Egyptians? The inhabitants of Egypt, 
the descendants of Mizraim, the son of Ham. 

6. What is meant by government? A government is 
that amount of civilization, whereby a society of men have 
united, and formed laws for their common security and wel- 
hre. A society thus formed is called a State. That part of 
the earth whicn they inhabit, is called the territory of that 
state ; and the body of inhabitants the people, 

7. How many lands of government are there? There 
are many, but the principal are the following ; namely, 

8. When the sovereign power is exercised by one person, 
it is called a monarchy. When the power of the monarch 
18 limited by law, it is called a limited numarchy. When the 
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power of the monarcli is not limited by law, the government 
IS said to be absolute, or arbitrary. When the government 
is very absolute, it is called despotic. When the supreme 
power is vested in the hands of many, it is called a republic. 
When in the hands of the nobles, an aristocracy. When 
possessed by a few, an oligarchy. If by the people at large, 
a democ'racy. Thus, the British constitution partakes of 
the nMmarchical, aristocratical, and democratical forms: 
Poly'bius says this was the case with the government of 
Rome, which he extols as the most excellent system in the 
world. 

9. What part of Europe was first civilized ? Ath'ens. Ce- 
crops landed here with an Egyptian colony, B. c. 1556, and 
introduced order and harmony among the aboriginal inha- 
bitants. 

10. Who founded the kingdom of Troy ? Seaman' der led 
a colony from Crete into Phry'gia, and settled at the foot of 
Mount Ida, B. c. 1646. 

11. Who was Amphic'tyon? The third king of Athens. 
He established the council of Amphictyons at Thermop'ylsB, 
B. c. 1496. 

12. When, and by whom, was the city of Thebes in Greece 
founded ? By Cad'mus, B. c. 1493, who established a Phoe- 
nician colony here, and first introduced the use of letters 
into Europe. 

13. What great event in the history of the Israelites hap- 
pened about this time ? Their departure from Egypt under 
the conduct of Mo'ses, B. c. 1491. 

14. What other events of importance occurred about this 
time ? The celebrated city of Spar'ta, the capital of Laco'- 
nia in Greece, was built by Lacede'mon, B. c. 1490. Da'- 
naus arrived in Greece from Egypt, and brought with him 
his fifty daughters, B. c. 1485 : he settled at Ar'gos. The 
city of Troy was enlarged by Dar'danus, B. c. 1480. The 
first Olympic games were celebrated at E'lis by the Idaei 
Dac'tyh, B. c. 1463 : 

16. The Pentateuch, or first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment, was finished in the land of Mo'ab by Moses, B. c. 1461, 
and his death took place here the same year. The Israel- 
ites under Josh'ua passed the Jordan, and entered Canaan, 
on Friday, April 30th, B. c. 1451, and the country was con- 
quered and divided among them B. c. 1446. 

16. Who was the famed Cre'tan law-giver? Mi'nos, king 
of Crete : he flourished B.C. 1406. His wisdom, justice, and 
moderation procured for him the appellation of the " fa- 
vourite of the gods." He established also a considerable 
maritime power. 

17. Mention a few other remarkable events that distin- 
guish this period. The introduction of the Eleusi'nian 
mysteries at Athens, B. c. 1366 ; the institution of the Isth- 
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mian games, B.C. 1326 ; of the Olympic games by Pelops, 
B. c. 1307, (these games, however, were not regularly cele- 
brated till long after) ; the building of that great commer- 
cial city Tyre, B. c. 1262, and the foundation of Carthage 
by a T3rrian colony, B.C. 1233;* the Argonautic expedition, 
B. C. 1226. This grand division of history closes with ihe 
destruction of Troy by the Greeks, in the night between 
the 11th and 12th June, B.C. 1184, and 408 years before the 
first Olympiad. 

18. What have you to observe upon the general character 
of the history of the above periods ? The only records on 
which we can place implicit reliance, are the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; and these, after the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites, are chiefly confined to details of their connexions 
or differences with the nations in their immediate neigh- 
boorhood. Tlie earhest profane writers, with whom we are 
acquainted, were Sanchoni'athon, a Phoenician, who lived 
several years after the Trojan war; Ho'mer, who lived a 
century later, and Cad'mus of Mile'tus, the first prose histo- 
rian, who flourished under Cyrus, B.C. 640. 

19. The annals of those distant ages being derived chiefly 
from tradition, are necessarily very imperfect and confused, 
and deeply involved in fabulous and allegorical obscurities. 
The same observation applies to many of their dates. 

20. Whence do we derive our information respecting the 
siege of Troy ? Chiefly from Homer, who derived his in- 
formation partly from works now lost, and partly from the 
oorrent traditions of the age in which he lived. 

21. What important changes now took place in the civil 
polity and affairs of the Israelites ? Their form of govern- 
ment by judges was changed into a monarchy, and Saul, by 
divine appointment, was made their first king, b. c. 1096. 
After his death in battle with the Philistines, David ascend- 
ed the throne, and by his conduct, wisdom, and valour, 
raised his country to a pitch of greatness it had never pre- 
vionsly attained. His son, Solomon, succeeded him, B. c. 
1015, about the time at which regal government was abo- 
lished in Athens, and a republic established in its stead. 

22. How, and with whom, did the first Assyrian monarchy 
end ? The luxury and indolence of the Assyrian monarchs 
were carried to the highest pitch by Sarda'napa'lus, the last 
soTereign of that great empire. Arba'ces, governor of Me'- 
dia, assisted by Beiesis, a Chaldean priest, rebelled against 
him, routed his army, and besieged and took Nineveh. Sar- 

• The precise time, however, is undetermined. It is said by some 
celebrated writers to have been originally founded by Tzo'rus and 
Carche'don, fifty years before the fall of Troy. The second founding 
of Carthage occurred 173 years subsequent to the former : with this 
epoch the mention of Dido comes in for the first time. Her true 
appears to be that of the third founding of the city, 190 years ' 
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danapalus, unwilling to surviTe his defeat, burned himself in 
his palace, with his treasures and the ministers of his lux- 
uries. Thus ended the first Assyrian empire, B. c. 820, and 
t^ee kingdoms arose out of its ruins. Arbaces ascended 
the throne of Media, and made Ecbat'ana his capital. Be- 
lesis took possession of the kingdom of Babylon, and Phul 
was acknowledged as monarch of the remaimng part of the 
empire of Assyria. 

23. What remarkable characters flourished about the 
middle of this period? The prophet Elijah, the poets 
Homer* and He'siod, and Lycurgus the great lawgiver of 
Sparta. 

24. When did the Greeks begin to reckon time from the 
celebration of the Olympic games ? The era of the Olym- 
piads besan B. c. 776. 

26. What cities of note were built about this period? 
Carthage was rebuilt, or rather enlarged, B.C. 869; and 
S/racuse, in Sicily, was founded by Archias, a Corinthian, 
B. c. 769. Rome was founded by Kom'ulus, B. c. 763. 



QiiegtionB for Examination. 

3. When was the Babylonian monarchy founded t the Chinese 1 
the Egyptian 1 the Assyrian 1 6. What is a state 1 a territory 1 a 
people \ 8. What is an aristocracy 1 a democracy 1 a limited mo- 
narchy 1 9. Who brought civilization into Europe, and when 1 10. 
Who founded Troy, and wheni 11. Where did the Amphictyons 
hold their councils 1 14. When, and by whom, was Sparta founded 1 
What prince from Egypt next arrived in Greece, and wheni When, 
and where, did Moses finish the Pentateuch 1 When did the Israel- 
ites cross the Jordan 1 

16. What was Minos called, and why* 17. When was Troy 
taken t 18, Who were the earliest profane writers now known, and 
when did they flourish 1 21. Who succeeded Saul on the throne of 
Israeli What place changed its form of government about the time 
when Solomon was made king 1 22. What was the divisioii. of the 
first Assyrian monarchy 1 26, When was Carthage enlarged 1 When 
was Syracuse founded 1 By whom 1 When Rome, and by whom t 
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3. Chronoronr, t, reckoning of time. 
6. Bcclesias'tical, a. pertahiing to the 
affidrs of the church. 
Dy'nasty, ». race or family of rulers. 



6. Polity, i. goremment. 

7. Sig'nalize, v. to make remarkable. 
9. Ascen'dancy, ». influence ; power. 

Ezpul'sion, i. driving out. 



1. Who reined over Judab and Israel at the time of the 
foundation of Rome^ B. c. 763 ? Jotham was king of Jndah, 
and Pekah king of Israel. 

♦ According to Herodotus he lived 168 years, by other writers 
two or three centuries, after the taking of Troy ; but by Sir Isaac 
Newton only 28 years. 
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2. Who was the second king of Rome, and who were his 
cotemporaries in the Holjr Land ? Nu ma Pompirius, B. c. 
715, heing cotemporary with Hezeki'ah and Mauas'seh, kings 
of Jndah, and Pekah and Hoshe'a, kings of Israel. 

3. What calamity befell the Israelites at this period ? In 
the ninth year of Hoshea, king of Israel, and sixth of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, b. c. 720, Shalmane'sar, king of Assy- 
ria, took Samaria, and carried tke ten tribes with their king 
into captiTity. This event put an end to the kingdom of 
Israel, which had subsisted separate from that of Judah 
about 245 years, according to the Scripture chronology. 

4. What have you to observe on the character of profane 
history from this period ? It begins to assume a more credi- 
ble form, though still corrupted by fable. The Romans are 
now rising into note in Italy, and the Carthaginians in 
Africa ; while in Greece the petty states of Athens and 
Sparta are laying the foundation of their future fame. 

6. What important events, about this period, mark the 
history of the East ? Nineveh was taken a second time, and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnez'zar, king of Babylon, b. c. 601. 
Jemsiuem was taken by the same monarch in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, b. c. 588, and the Jews 
were carried captive to Babylon. Thus the civil and eccle- 
siastical poUty of this favoured but rebellious nation was for 
a time subverted, as a just punishment from God for their 
multiplied acts of idolatry and wickedness, and the once- 
flourishing house of David, after passing through a long 
succession of ages, and a variety of fortunes, was finally ex- 
tinguished as a royal dynasty, and the glory of Jerusalem 
lay prostrate in the dust. 

6. Who were the most eminent characters of this age ? 
In this age flourished Chi'lo, Anachar'sis, Thales, Epimenl- 
des, Solon, and iEsop. Servius Tullius, sixth king of Rome, 
was cotemporary with Nebuchadnezzar ; and Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher, was born b. c. 551. 

7. Who was tne founder of the Persian empire ? and what 
achievements signalized his reign ? Cyrus, son of Camby'ses 
and Manda'ne, daughter of Asty'ages, king of Media. He 
defeated the Medes in battle, and made them tributary to 
Persia. He next subdued the eastern parts of Asia, made 
war against Croesus, king of Lydia, whom he conquered, 
B. c. 548 ; invaded Babylo'nia, and took the city of Babylon 
by drying the channels of the Euphra'tes, and marching his 
troops through the bed of the river while the inhabitants 
were celebrating a grand festival, B. c. 539. 

8. What eminent men adorned these times ? Daniel, 
Anaxim'enes, Anaximan'der, Cloobu'lus, Pythag'oras, Si- 
monldes, Thes'pis, Xenoph'anes, and Anac'reon. 

9. What are the events of importance related in history 
from the conquest of Babylon to the death oi AiexaxAKt >^<^ 

\\ 
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Great ? and what are the names of the most eminent men 
who flomrished during that period ? The restoration of the 
Jews to their own land ; the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
the foundation of the second temple, B. c. 636 ; the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins from Rome, B. c. 609 ; the war be- 
tween Xerxes, the Persian monarch, and the Greeks, in 
which the latter were victorious, B. c. 480 ; the commence- 
ment of the Pelop'onnesia» war, b. c. 431 ; and Athens 
taken bv Lysan'der, b. c. 403, which occasions the downfall 
of the Athenian ascendancy : 

10. The celebrated retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xen'- 
ophon, after the battle of Cunax'a, a place of Assyria, near 
Bab'ylon : this battle was fought between Artaxerx'es and 
his brother Cyrus the younger, B. c. 401, in which the latter 
was defeated and slain. Xenophon, who commanded the 
retreat, is well known as its historian : he relates that Cyrus 
entered the field with 113,000 men, and Artaxerxes with 
900,000. Soc'rates was put to death the following year. 

11. During these ages flourished Heracli'tus, Parmen'ides, 
Aristag'oras, and Milo, the wrestler ; next in order, Milti'a- 
des, Themis' tocles, Aristi'des, iEs'chylus, Pindar, and Zeuxis; 
Soph'ocles, Per icles, Zaleu'cus, Nehemiah, Herod'otus, Eu- 
ripides, and Phidias ; Aristoph'anes, Crati'nus, Eu'polis, 
IVfetor, Democ'ritus, Thucydldes, Hippoc'rates, and MaFa- 
chi, the last of the prophets, with whom ends the history 
of the Old Testament, B. c. 430. The next after were Plato, 
Xen'ophon, Conon, Agesila'us, and Camil'lus. 

12. Rome was burnt by the Gauls, B. c. 390. In this age 
flourished Isseus, Isoc'rates, and Diog'enes ; Aristotle, Epa- 
minon'das, Philip, iEs'chines, and Demos' thenes. 

13. The Athenians and their allies were defeated in the 
battle of Cheronaea, B. c. 338, by Philip, king of Macedon, 
who being killed by Pausa'nias, was succeeded by his son 
Alexander, B. c. 336. This monarch, with 30,000 infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry, crossed the Hellespont the following 
vear ; gained the battles of Grani'cus and Issus ; destroyed 
Tyre, B. c. 332 ; founded Alexandria, in Egypt ; and, final- 
ly, in the decisive battle of Arbela, effected the overthrow 
of the Persian empire, and established the Greek empire 
on its ruins, B. c. 331. During this period the Jews had 
enjoyed tranquillity under the mild government of the Per- 
sian monarch. 

14. What important events occurred from the foundation 
of the Greek or Macedonian empire to the destruction of 
Carthage ? Alexander the Great died at Babylon, b. c. 323, 
and the Macedonian empire was divided among his prindpal 

fenerals, Ptol'emy, Lysim'achus, Seleu'cus, and Cassan'der. 
*tolemy ascended the throne of Egypt ; Seleucus received 
Babylon as his province; Lysimachus had for his share 
Thrace, the Chersonese, and the countries adjacent to the 
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Eiudne ; Cassander seized the goyemments of Ma'cedon, 
Greece, and all the remaining European provinces. 

15. This is the age of ApeVles, Hyper'ides, and Lysip'- 
pps. The Septuagint was translated, B. c. 284. The first 
ranio war commenced, 6. c. 264, and lasted twenty- tliree 
years. The second Panic war began b. c. 218, continued 
seYonteen years, and was ended by the battle of Zama. 
The third Punic war began b. c.^149, and terminated in the 
destruction of Carthage by Scipio. b. c. 146. 

16. What other military operations of note were the Ro- 
mans engaged in during this period ? They were occupied 
in subduing the different states of Italy ; in a war with the 
Tarentines, who called to their aid Pyrrhus, king of Epi'rus, 
in Greece, whom they conquered after several obstinate and 
san^nary engagements; also with the Gauls, the Mace- 
donians, and the states of Greece ; and though sustaining 
many reverses, victory, in all these instances, finally de- 
clared in their favour. 



Q^estions for Examination. 

3. How long were Israel and Judah separate kingdoms t 5. 
When, and by whom, was Nineveh taken a second timet How, 
ind for what, were the Jews punished. 6. Name the great men 
who lived about this timel 7. What were the exploits of Cyrus! 
9. When was the second Temple built 1 10. Relate some particulars 
of the famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. 13. What were the chief 
exploits of Alexander the Great 1 14. What division of his empire 
was made after his death 1 16. Whom did the Romans subdue 1 



SECTION III. 

4. Beduc'tion, s. conquest. I 7. Convulse, r. to shake. 

5. Annexa'tion, s. addition. | 8. Fluc'tuate, «. to vary ; to change. 

1. At the commencement of this great stretch of power, 
what was the political condition of the principal kingdoms 
of the world ? Syria and Eg^t were on the decline ; the 
empires of India aiid Parthia, in Asia ; Ethiopia, Numidia, 
Maurita'nia, and Gsetu'lia, in Africa ; Gaul, Germany, 
Spain, Macedonia, and Greece, in Europe, presented but a 
show of independence, and were not in a fit state to contend 
■with the gigantic power of Rome. 

2. Who were the most eminent men of this period ? 
The following, in the order of succession ; viz. Praxiteles, 
Menan'der, Deme'trius, Valerius, B. c. 320 ; Zeno, Pyrrho, 
Phile'mon, Cran'tor, Euclid, Epicurus, Bion, b. c. 291 ; 
Sos'tratus, Theocritus, Ara'tus, Ly'cophron, b. c. 278 ; 
Clean'thes, Mane'tho, Timae us, Callim'achus, Troilus, b. c. 
256; Chrysippus, Archimedes, Vale'rius Mes'sala, C. Nse- 

H 2 
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vius, Aristar'chus, ApoUo'nius Rbo'dius, Fa'bius Piotor, the 
first Roman historian, B. c. 224 ; Han'nibal, the Scipios, 
Lae'lius, Masinis'sa, and the Gracchi, b. c. 192 ; and Ter'- 
ence, Poly'bius, Pacu'vius, Hippar'chus, and Came'ades, 
B. c. 168. 

3. What is the nrincinal feature in general history after 
the destruction of Carthage ? The astonishing and rapid 
spread of the Roman empire, which, before its close, com- 
prehended almost the whole of the then known world. 

4. Describe briefly the progress of the Roman arms 
from this period to the Christian era. The Numantine 
war* began B. c. 141, and was finished in eight years ; Per'- 
gamos, in Asia Minor, was annexed to the empire B. c. 133 ; 
the Jugurthine war lasted five years, and ended in the re- 
duction of Numid'ia, B. c. 105 ; the Teu'tones were defeated 
bjr Marius, B. c. 102 ; the war with Mithrida'tes, the seventh 
kmg of Pontus, which lasted twenty-six years, and ended in 
that monarch's defeat ; the conquest of Syria, by Pompey, 
which put an end to the reign of the Seleucidae : 

5. The conquest of Gaul and invasion of Britain by Julius 
CaBsar ; the annexation of Egypt to the empire ; the defeat 
of the Parthians under Pao'orus, by Ventid'ius, the Roman 

feneral ; the submission of the greater part of the world to 
lome in the reign of Augustus ; the defeat of the Parthians 
and Pannonians by Tibe'rius, and of the Rhae'ti and Vin- 
dellci by Drusus ; and the establishment of universal peace 
at the time of the Nativitt op our Saviour. 

0. What eminent men flourished during this period ? 
Lucirius, B. c. 121 ; Cicero, Catul'lus, Lucre'tius, Sal'lust, 
B. c. 60 ; Cornelius Nepos, Diodo'rus Sic'ulus, Trogus 
Pompe'ius, Varro, B. c. 43. And in the Augustan age — 
that most polished period of Roman literature, — Virgil, 
Manil'ius, Asin'ius Pol'lio, Mecse'nas, Agrippa, Strabo, 
Horace, Macer, Proper'tius, Livy, Tibul'lus, Ovid, Va'rius, 
and Dionysius Halicarnassensb. 

7. Was Rome engaged all this period in war with her 
enemies ? No. Some of her most celebrated generals, in- 
flamed by ambition, stirred up civil wars, which for a time 
convulsed the empire. The principal civil wars were those 
of Sylla and Marms, Pompey and Caesar, Octavius — after- 
wards Augustus — CsBsar, and Antony. Octavius having 
finally triumphed, was proclaimed emperor, and the com- 
monwealth of Rome now assumed the imperial, or despotic, 
form of government. 

8. What was the state of the Jews during this period ? 
They were governed by their high-priests, under the control 

* Numantia was a city of Spain, which maintained a long war 
with the Romans, and at length was taken by Scipio. The inhabit- 
ants set fire to their houses, and destroyed themselves rather than 
fall into the hands of their enemies. 
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of the kings — sometimes of Syria, and sometimes of Egypt : 
and their affidrs were almost continually fluctuating between 
good and ill fortune. In the reign of Anti'ochus Epiph'- 
aneSy king[ of Syria, they suffered dreadful persecutions on 
acoonnt ot theb religion, from which they were delivered by 
Mattathi'as and his valiant sons, wlio deserve to be ranked 
amonff Uie greatest heroes of ancient or modern history. 

9. Their independence was completely restored under 
Hvrca'nus, the son of Simon MaccaDseus, ».c. 107. Jeru- 
salem was taken by Pompey, and the Jews brought into 
subjection to the Komans, b. c. 63. They placed Herod 
the Great on the throne of Judea, b. c. 37, which he oecu- 
|»ed at the birth of Christ, in the year, from the foundation 
of Rome, 753. 

Qiuestions for Examination, 

2. Who was the first Roman historian 1 3. What was the ex- 
tent of the Roman empire after the destruction of Carthage t 4. 
How long did the Numantine war last 1 How long the Jugurthinc i 
When, and by whom, were the Teutones defeated 1 How long did 
the Mithridatic war hist 1 Who conquered Syria 1 5. By whom was 
Gaul conquered 1 Who defeated the Parthians 1 What countrj- did 
Julias Ciesar invade 1 What prevailed at our Saviour's birth 1 

6. Who were the distinguished writers of the Augustan a^'c t 
7. What were the principal civil wars of Rome 1 Who changed tlie 
form of govemmentl Into whati 8. Who persecuted the Jewsl 
By whom were they delivered 1 9. Who was Hyrcanusl What 
took place under him 1 When 1 When, and by whom, were they 
again brought into subjection 1 Who reigned in Judea when our 
Saviour was bom 1 In what year of Rome 1 



SECTION IV. 



3. Gonsolidft'tion, s. making firm and 
Btrong by onion ; estabushing. 

9. Evacua'tion, s. leaving empty ; a- 
Imndoning. 



10. Hep'tarchy^. sevenfold government 
U. Compata'tion, s. reckoning. 
13. Insurrec'tion, s. rebellion ; sedition. 
19. Emer'ge, «. to issue from. 



1. What were the principal events of the first century ? 
The crucifixion and resurrection of our Saviour, in the 33rd 
year of his age ; the foundation of London by the Romans ; 
the persecution of the Druids in Britain ; the destruction of 
a great part of Rome by fire in the reign of Nero ; the per- 
secution of the Christians, a.d. 64 ; the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, a.d. 70; Heroula'neum, Pompe'ii, and Sta- 
bi» were destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in which 
Pliny the elder perished, a.d. 79. 

2. What distinguished characters flourished in the first 
century ? Livy, Ovid, Phsedrus, Persius, Quintus Cur'tius, 
Pliny the elder, Sen'eca, Lucan, Jose'phus, Fronti'nus, 
Quintillan, Ta'citus, Epicte'tus, Agric'ola) and Ju'venal. 
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3. What were the principal events of the second century ? 
Trajan's expedition to Parthia, a. d. 106, and his perse- 
cution of the Christians the following year ; persecution 
renewed under Ha'drian, a. D. 118 ; consolidation of the 
Roman power in Britain, and extension of their conquests. 

4. What are the principal characters of this century? 
Florus, Sueto'nius, Pliny the younger, Plutarch, Porycarp, 
Ptolemy the geographer, Lu'cian, Justin Martyr, Galen, 
and Diog'enes Lae/tius. 

6. What were the principal events of the third century ? 
Persecution of the Christians under Severus, A. d. 202 ; the 
great wall of Seve'rus was built in Britain, a.d. 209 ; nearly 
all the Roman emperors of this century suffered violent 
deaths ; persecutions of the Christians raged in the reigns 
of Alexander, De'cius, Vale'rian, and Aure'lian. 

6. What eminent men flourished in this century ? Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandri'nus, Philos'tratus, Dion Cas'sius, 
Or'igen, St. C/prian, and Longi'nus. 

7. Name some of the principal events of the fou/rth cen- 
tury. The tenth persecution of the Christians under Dio- 
cle'sian, a.d. 303; the transfer of the seat of the empire 
from Rome to Constantinople, a. d. 328 ; the conversion of 
Constantino to the Christian faith, and destruction of the 
heathen temples by his orders ; and the division of the 
empire into eastern and western, a.d. 364. 

8. Name some eminent characters in this century. A'rius, 
Lactan'tius, £use1)ius, Basil, Ambrose ; Athana'sius, St. 
Hilary, Apollona'rius, and Ossian. 

9. What were the great events of the fifth century ? 
Rome was taken and plundered by AVaric, king of the Visi- 
goths, A. D. 410 ; the evacuation of Britain by the Romans 
took place, a. d. 426 ; Europe was ravaged by At'tila, king 
of the Huns, sumamed the Scourge of God, a. d. 447. 
Rome was again taken by Gen'seric, king of the Vandals, 
A. D. 466 ; the Western empire was destroyed by Odoa'cer, 
king of the Heruli, who assumed the title of king of M 
Italy, A. D. 476: 

10. France was created a monarchy under Pharamond, 
and a heptarchy under the Saxons was established in Bri- 
tain ; several other new states arose on the ruins of the 
Roman empire in the west ; and literature was very gene- 
rally extinguished by its barbarous conquerors, the Huns, 
the Goths, the Vandals, &c. 

11. What were the chief events of the sixth century? 
The publication of the Jewish Talmud, a.d. 606. Paris 
was made the capital of France, A. D. 610 ; the computation 
of time by the Christian era introduced by Dionysius, the 
monk, A. D. 616 ; publication of the code of Justin'ian, the 
Eastern emperor, a.d. 629; the kingdom of Poland was 
founded, a.d. 660; the Lombards founded a kingdom in 
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Italy, A.D. 668 ; the Turks wero first mentioned, a. d. 669 ; 
the Latin language ceased to be spoken in Italy, about 580. 
Augnstin first preaches Christianity in England, 5i>7. 

12. What were the principal eyents of the seventh con- 
tory ? Ma'homet, the founder of the Mtoliom'ctans, in his 
53rd year fied from Mecca to Medi'na, on Friday, July 
16, A. D. 622, which forms the first year of the llo^^i'ra or 
Bfahometan era; he died ten years after. Jeriisaleni was 
taken by the Saracens, a.d. 637, and the templo c<»iivorted 
into a mosque; Alexandria, in Egypt, also foil into their 
lumds, and the grand library there is supposed to have been 
burnt by the caliph Omar ; the extension of the conquest of 
t^ p>eople on eyery side ; the establishment of the Saxons 
in Britain, a. D. 653 ; when the Britons, after many brave 
struggles, were obliged to retire before their inyadors into 
Wales, Cornwall, Armorica or Britany, Ireland, &o. 

13. What were the chief events of the eighth century ? 
The conquest of Spain by the Saracens, a.d. 713 ; their de- 
feat and expulsion from France, by Charles Martcl, at the 
batde of Poictiers, a.d. 714 ; the commencement of the con- 
trorers^ about image-worship, which occasioned many in- 
snirections in the Eastern empire; the institution of the 
Pope's Nuncio, a.d. 735; the commencement of the Pope's 
temporal dominion, a.d. 794. Haroun-al-Raschid, caliph of 
Bagdad, and the venerable Bede, flourished in this century. 

14. What were the chief events of the ninth century ? 
Charlemagne, Idng of France, was crowned emperor of 
Rome and the Western empire, a.d. 800; Britain was re- 
peatedly devastated by the Danes ; Alfred the Great com- 
posed his body of laws, and founded the University of 
Oxford. 

16. What were the chief events of the tenth century ? 
The establishment of the Normans in Normandy, a.d. 912, 
and of the Danes in England, a.d. 913 ; the foundation of 
Cambridge University, a.d. 915; the Saracen empire was 
divided by usurpation into seven kingdoms ; the introduc- 
tion of arithmetic into Europe, A. D. 941 ; the race of Abbas 
was extinguished in Egypt, A. D. 969 ; the coronation oath 
was first used in England, and juries instituted, a.d. 979. 

16. Wliat were the principal events of the eleventh cen- 
tury ? The conquest of Persia by the Turks, and also of 
Jerusalem, which they wrested from the Saracens ; the con- 
quest of England, by William duke of Normandy, a. d. 1066 ; 
tne first Crusade, a.d. 1096; Jerusalem taken by the Cru- 
saders, A. D. 1099. 

17. What were the principal events of the twelfth cen- 
tury ? The rise of the Moguls under Temujin, afterwards 
Ghengis Khan. The second Crusade, a.d. 1147, and the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Jerusalem by Saladin, and de- 
clension of the affairs of the Christians in Palestine ; the 
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occupation of Ireland by Henry II. king of England, who 
gained admission into that country through the dissensions 
of its native princes ; academical degrees were now for the 
first time introduced ; learning revived, and was encouraged 
in the University of Cambridge. 

18. Towards the close of tbSs century, the kings of Eng- 
land and France departed on a third Crusade, with their 
troops, to the Holy Land, a.d. 1190. Among the learned 
persons of this century are to be found Averroes, William 
of Malmesbury, Avicenna, Anna Comnena, Werner, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Roger Hoveden. The schools of 
the Arabians and Saracens, in Egypt and Africa, produce 
several very eminent men in various departments of litera- 
ture and science. 

19. Name some great events of the thirteenth century. 
Constantinople was taken by the French and Venetians, 
A.D. 1204; London was incorporated, and its first charter 
for electing the Lord Mayor, and other magistrates, ob- 
tained from King John; Magna Charta signed by that 
monarch, A. D. 1215 ; astronomy and geography were brought 
into Europe by the Moors ; the Tartars under Ghengis 
Khan, emerging from the northern parts of Asia, overran 
all the Saracen empire, and carried death and desolation 
wherever they marched. 

20. The Inquisition was begun in 1204 ; entrusted to the 
Dominicans, A.D. 1233 ; Wales subdued, and Magna Charta 
confirmed, a.d. 1261 ; the invasion of China by the Tartars ; 
end of the Crusades, a.d. 1291 ; the present Turkish empire 
began under Ottoman, a.d. 1298. 

21. Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon the philosopher, and 
Matthew Paris the historian, flourished in tnis century. 



Q^estionsfor Examination, 

1. What cities in Italy were suddenly destroyed, and how t 5. What 
happened to nearly all the Roman emperors in the third century t In 
whose- reigns were the Christians persecuted 1 7. When was Con- 
stantinople made the seat of empire t By whom were the heathen 
temples destroyed! 9. By whom, and when, was Rome taken t 
What befell the Roman empire t 11. When did Latin cease to be 
the language of Italy t 12. Who was Mahomet 1 What the first year 
of the Mahometan erat What did Omar destroy! Whither did 
the Britons retire t 

13. When, and by whom, were the Saracens expelled from France 1 

15. When was the present system of arithmetic brought to Europe t 

16. How many Crusades were undertaken in this century t 17. 
What Saracen leader retook Jerusalem 1 Who annexed Ireland to 
the British crown t How did he gain admission 1 Where was learn- 
ing encouraged t 18. Who joined in the third Crusade 1 19. Who 
granted Magna Charta, and when t By whom was the Saracen em- 
pire overthrown t 20. When was the Inquisition first established! 
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SECTION V. 



S. Bcnlpftor, «. % carrer or engnver. | 10. Epii'coparj, t. the government of 

V. aaCellito, t. a niiall planet revolv- bishopii, derived from the apostles. 

ing nmnd a larger. | 13. Bat'ifled, r. settled ; made sure 

1. Name some important eyents in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The mariner's compass was invented or improvpd by 
Gioja of Naples, a.d. 1302 ; * the Popes removed to Avig- 
non, in France, for seventy years, beginning at a.d. 130S; 
the Univerdty of Dublin was founded, a.d. 1310 ; the bcit- 
tleof Cr«»y, a.d. 1346; that of Poictiers, a.d. 135C; the 
Univendties of Vienna and Geneva were founded, a. d. 1305 : 
John Wickliffe, an Englishman, first began to call in ques- 
tion the doctrines of the Church of Rome, a. d. 13Gf» ; 
Greenland was discovered by a Venetian, a.d. 1378: 

2. The Tartars under Timour,t or Tamerlane, subdued 
Western and Central Asia, establishing a mighty empire, 
wMch, however, was dismembered soon after the death of 
its founder. In this century flourished Chaucer, Boccaccio, 
Gower, Dante, Petrarch, and Barbour, poets ; Froissart and 
Alun Chartier, historians. 

3. What were the principal events of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? The invention of the art of printing, a.d. 1440, by 
L. Koster, at Haerlem, in Holland, and its general adoption 
in Europe ; Constantinople was taken by the Turks, which 
ends the Eastern empire, a.d. 1453 ; the civil wars in Eng- 
land between the houses of York and Lancaster, which con- 
tinued for thirty years, and destroyed upwards of 100,000 
men, commenced m 1455 : 

4. America was first discovered by Columbus, a Genoese 
in. the service of Spain, a. d. 1492 ; the Portuguese first 
sailed to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, a. d. 
1497; America was visited by Americus Vespudus, from 
whom it has its name, a.d. 1497 ; the coasts of North Ame- 
rica and Newfoundland were discovered by John and Se- 
bastian Cabot, A. D. 1499. 

5. Name some eminent characters who lived in this cen- 
tury. Raphael and Michael Angelo, painters ; Benvenuto 
Ceuini, sculptor in gold and silver ; Machiavel, the political 
writer ; Caxton, the printer ; and Erasmus. 

6. What were the most remarkable events of the six- 

* The claims of Gioja as an original discoverer are doubtful, as 
there is reason to believe that the Chinese were accustomed to use 
the magnetic needle for nautical purposes long before their country 
was known to Europeans, who probably derived it, mediately or im- 
mediately, from that ingenious people. 

t Temur, or Timour, is known in Europe by the name of Tamer- 
lane, a corruption of Temur Lung, which signifies Lame Temur^ an 
appellation seldom or never given him by the Eastern historians. 
Temur signifies hardy ^ and stnmg^ from the Tartar word temry iron. 
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temth century ? The discovery of Madagascar by the Por- 
tuguese, A.D.^ 1507; the Reformation begun in 1617 by 
Luther, and its spread over England, Scotland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden ; first voyage round the 
world performed bv a ship of Magellan's squadron, a.d. 
1622; dissolution oi religious houses in England by Henry 
VIII. A. D. 1634: 

7. The famous coundl of Trent begun in 1645, and con- 
tinued 18 years ; great massacre of the Protestants at Paris, 
A.D. 1672 ; Holland acquires independence; the East India 
Company was incorporated, A. D. 1679 ; first proposal in 
England for civilizing North America, a.d. 1683; destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada by Drake and other English 
admirals, a.d. 1688 ; telescopes were introduced by Jansen, 
a German spectacle-maker, a.d. 1690. 

8. Name some eminent men of this century. Columbus 
and Cabot, navigators; Luther, Melancthon, Knox, re- 
formers ; Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, astronomers ; and 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Tasso, and Camoens, poets. 

9. What were the principal events of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? The union ot the kincdoms of Scotland and Eng- 
land, A.D. 1603 ; a French colony was established in Cana- 
da, 1604; colonists were sent from England to Virginia, 
1608 ; the Sat'ellites of Jupiter discovered by Galileo, 
through the medium of the telescoi>e, 1610 ; the north-west 
passage to China was attempted in vain by the English, 
1612 ; the circulation of the blood discovered by Harvey, 
1619 ; New England colonized by the Puritans, 1621 ; the 
battle of Lutzen, in which Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, and head of the Protestants in Germany, was 
killed, 1632 : 

10. Massacre of the Protestants in Ireland, 1640; civil 
wars of Charles I. of England commenced, 1642 ; and exe- 
cution of that monarch, 1649 ; the Protectorate of Crom- 
•well, who died in 1668 ; the restoration of royalty and epis- 
copacy under Charles II. in 1660. A plague in London, 
which carried off 68,000 people, 1666 ; the great fire of Lon- 
don, 1666 ; persecution of the Protestants by Louis XIV. of 
France, 1686 ; the Revolution in England, 1688, by which 
William and Mary ascended the throne of England ; the 
French fleet defeated by the combined English and Dutch 
off La Hogue, 1692. 

11. Name some of the distinguished men of this century. 
Milton, Dry den, Racine, Moli^re, Boileau, the Daciers, 
Comeille, poets; Cassini, Galileo, Newton, and Halley, 
astronomers; Palladio, architect; the Scahgers, critics; 
Bentivodio and Buchanan, historians; Montaigne, Lord 
Bacon, Boyle, Fontenelle, and Locke, philosophers ; Guido, 
painter ; Bernini, sculptor ; Strada, historian ; Boerhaave, 
physician ; Puffendorf, Grotius, and Leibnitz, civilians. 
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12. What were the chief events of the eighteenth centmy ? 
Gihnltar was taken from the Spaniards by AdmiraJ Rooke, 
A.D. 1704; the battle of Blenheim was won the same vear 
br the English and their allies, under the conduct ot the 
Duke of Marlborough, against the French, and was followed 
up by several other splendid victories. Peter the Great, 
Cfzar of Russia, defeated Charles XII. of Sweden at Pul- 
towa» 1709; Commodore Anson finished his voyage round 
the world, 1744 ; the battle of Culloden, in which the Pre- 
tender's army was defeated, 1745 : 

13. Lima was destroyed by an earthquake, A. D. 1746 ; the 
peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle was concluded, 1748 ; Quebec was 
t^en by the English under General Wolfe, who fell in the 
action, 1759 ; the Emperor of Germany, Empress of Russia, 
and Kiufr of Prussia stripped the King of Poland of a great 
part of his dominions, 1772 ; war commenced with the United 
States of North America, 1775; American independence 
was declared in 1783 ; and a treaty of peace ratified with 
Great Britain, 1784 : 

14. A revolution in France, 1789 ; Louis XVI. guillotined 
in 1793, and the regal form of government abolished, amidst 
excesses, on the part of the revolutionists, of the most re- 
volting and sangmnary description. Poland, after a gallant 
struggle for independence, was subjugated by Prussia and 
Russia, 1794 ; Holland was overrun by the French under 
Pichegru, 1795 ; St. Domingo declared itself independent in 
1797 ; extraordinarjr success of the French armies in vari- 
ous parts about this period ; the Irish rebellion, aided by 
the French, burst forth in 1798, but was put down in the 
same year. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. "Who inyented the mariner's compass t When were the battles 
of Cressy and Poictiers fought 1 3, When was printing inyented 1 
9. When the circulation of the blood discovered, and by whom % 
What was the date of the Revolution in England 1 12. Who took 
Gibraltar t When 1 Who conquered Poland t 13. In what year 
was the independence of America secured! 14. When 6Xd the French 
leyolution occur! What deplorable results attended it! When did 
the Irish rebellion break out t When put down t 



SECTION VI. 

2. Sub'jagate, r. conquer ; subdue. I 4. Ab'dicate, r. to resien oflSce. 
Co-opera'tion, s. working together. | 6. Minor'ity, i. state of being underage. 

1. What have been the principal events of the present 
century ? The uition of the parliament of Ireland with that 
of Great Britain was effected in 1801 ; the French troops 
were driven out of Egypt in 1802 ; France was formed into 
an empire in 1804, and Napoleon Bonaparte, a Corsican, 
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"who had pre-eminently signalized himself at the head of 
the armies of France, was crowned emperor, by the title of 
Napoleon I., in May 1804; the battle of Trafalgar, 1805, 
in which the combined French and Spanish fleets were de- 
feated by the British fleet under Lord Nelson, who fell at 
the close of the engagement, October the 21st : 

2. Immense miUtary operations by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, during the progress of which he subjugated nearly 
the whole of the continent of Europe, setting up kings and 
dethroning them at pleasure, and spreading the horrors of 
war throughout the world. The naval superiority of Great 
Britain, her resources and perseverance, presented a check 
to his career of victory, and aided by the co-operation of the 
different continental nations, finally effected his overthrow : 

3. The British troops, under the Duke of Wellington, ex- 
pelled the French from Spain ; and the loss of one of their 
best armies in an imprudent invasion of Russia having 
given opportunity to that power and Germany to assert 
their independence, they united their forces, and in the 
decisive battle of Leipzic, in which the French lost 80,000 
men. Napoleon was completely defeated : 

4. Paris fell into the hanas of the allies in 1814, and 
Napoleon was deposed and sent to Elba ; from which place 
he returned in 1816, and compelled the French king, Louis 
XVIIL, to abandon France. In the dreadful battle of 
Waterloo he was finally defeated by the British and Prus- 
sians ; obliged to abdicate the throne a second time ; and 
having surrendered to the English, was sent to St. Helena, 
where he died in 1821 : 

5. The republic of Colombia, in South America, was 
formed in this year, since which the other states of that 
continent, viz. Mexico, Peru, Chili, Guatemala, &c., have 
achieved their independence. Brazil was erected into an 
empire by Don Pedro, son of the king of Portugal, in 1822. 
The Burmese were subdued by the British in 1826. 

6. What events of importance occurred in Europe subse- 
quent to this period ? A revolution was attempted in Spain 
in 1823, which was put down by the French army under 
the Duke d'Angoul^me. Charles X. king of France was 
expelled by his subjects in 1830, and succeeded by Louis 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, under the title of the King of 
the French. Belgium, by a successful revolt, became inde- 
pendent of Holland, and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg 
was elected its sovereign. 

7. A war broke out between Russia and Turkey, ending 
in the defeat of the latter power, which now acknowledged 
the independence of Greece, and Otho of Bavaria was ap- 
pointed Its king. Don Miguel, regent of Portugal, usurped 
the throne of his niece. Donna Maria; but was forced to 
quit the kingdom by an army under the command of his 
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brother Don Pedro, and the young queen was placed on the 
throne. 

8. On the death of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, his brother 
Don Carlos claimed the crown, in opposition to his niece 
Donna Isabella ; and after a sanguinary and ferocious civil 
war of seven years, was driven out of that kingdom in 1839. 
William IV. was succeeded on the British throne, June 20, 
1837, by her present most gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

9. By permission of the British government the ashes of 
the Emperor Napoleon were taken from the tomb of St. He- 
lena, and conveyed to France by the Prince de Joinville, 
who arrived at Cherbourg 30th ot November, 1840 : on the 
16th of December the body was re-interred in the 116 tel des 
InTalides at Paris. The funeral ceremony was one of the 
most grand, solemn, and imposing spectacles ever seen in 
France. It was witnessed by one million persons ; 150,o(H» 
soldiers assisted in the obsequies, and the royal family and 
all the high personages of the realm wore present. 

10. In July 1840 a remarkable earthquake commenced 
near Mount Ararat, continuing by successive shocks until 
September, by which the waters of the Araxes were lifted 
firom their bed and the banks of the river inundated ; the 
Karassn was forced from its course, and strewn with muti- 
lated human bodies ; the village of Acorbi, its 200 houses and 
1000 inhabitants, and nearly all the buildings of the canton 
of Erivan entirely destroyed; 3,135 houses and 75 mills in 
Shamr were thrown down, whole villages and corn-fields 
overwhelmed by land-slips, and upwards of thirty springs 
dried up. Extensive damage to life and buildings was also 
sustained in the adjoining towns and districts, and the aspect 
of itke surrounding country entirely changed. 

11. The beginning of 1848 was signalized by a new revo- 
lution in Paris, which resulted in the sudden extinction of 
royalty and the establishment of a French republic. The 
influence of this eventful movement was felt throughout the 
continent, and tumultuous demonstrations occurred in Italy, 
Berlin, Vienna, and other German states, where the popu- 
lar demand was successful in exacting from the authorities 
a promise of new institutions and popular government. 



QuLestions for Examination. 

1. What event took place in 1801 1 Who was crowned in France 
in 18041 When was the battle of Trafalgar, and between whomi 
2. What led to the overthrow of Napoleon 1 6. What was his end t 
6. In what year occurred the battle of Waterloo t What particular 
result attended this victory t How did Louis Philippe become king 
of the French, and when t How was Leopold raised to the throne 
of Belgium 1 7. Who usurped the throne of Portugal t 8. What 
happened in Spain 1 
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CHAPTER II. 
^Ifiiorital <Att(5(tlon5( on ib$ &Ui ZtatamtnU 

SECTION I. 
Moses the first Sacred Historian, 



1. Leg'ialator, $. one who give<( laws. 
Historiog'rapher, «. writer of history. 

2. Des'tiny, t. fate ; divine decree. 

8. Consecra'tion, «. the act of making 
sacred. 



8. Tab'emacle, ». a tent ; sacred place. 

10. Promulga'tion, t. the act of pub- 

lishing ; making known. 

11. Interposition, t. the act of coming 

between; interfering. 



1. Who was the legislator and first historiog'rapher of 
the Hebrew nation? Moses: he wrote above 1000 years 
before Herod'otus, the father of profane history. He was 
bom in Egypt, B. c. 1571, and came within the decree of 
the king of Egypt, requiring that the male infants of the 
Israehtes shoald be slain. He was exposed in a floating 
basket on the Nile, and found and adopted by the daughter 
of Pha'raoh, king of Egypt. 

2. To what credit is this historian entitled ? He is to be 
received as a very high authority for many reasons ; and 
among them the following: 1. He did most extraordinary 
acts among a whole people, who were most intensely inter- 
ested to know whether they were deceived or not, 2. That 
people received directly from him the writings in which his 
own and their history is contained. 3. These writings have 
been most faithfully preserved through all the wonderful 
destiny allotted to that people. 4. They are received as 
true and un<]^uestionable, not only by the Jews, but also 
by all denominations of Christians, with whom the fact is 
established by the testimony of Christ and his apostles. 

3. What are the several books attributed to Moses ? 
The books attributed to Moses are the first five of the Bible; 
and also eleven of the Psalms, from the ninetieth to the one 
hundredth inclusive. ^ The book of Job is supposed by some 
to belong to the writings of Moses, and to have been com- 
posed for the consolation of the Israelites in their servitude ; 
but the best founded opinion is, that the author was cotem- 
porary with Am'ram, and wrote an authentic memoir of 
himself, which Moses found in Midian, and brought with him 
into Egypt. 

4. By what name are the first five books of the Bible 
known ? They are known by the name of Pentateuch, and 
are so called from the Greek pente, five, and teuchoSy book, 
or composition. 

5. By what names are these books severally known ? The 
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first of tliese books is Gen'esis, and is so called from a 
Greek "word, genesis^ meaning generation, or birth. The 
liistory related in this book comprises events from the crea- 
tion ot the world to the death of Joseph, a period of about 
2369 yean. 

6. The second book is Ex'ODUS, so called from the Greek 
-words ex, out, and odos, a journey, and contains an account 
of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, -which forms 
one of the great epochs in their histor^^. It includes events 
from the death of Joseph to the erection of the tabernacle, 
embracing a period of about 145 years. 

7. The third book is called Levit'icus, from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations of the priests, who were of the 
tme of Leyi. It embraces one month only. 

8. The fourth book is called Numbers, because the first 
three chapters contain the numbering of the Hebrews and 
Lerites, at the time of the erection and consecration of the 
tabcomacle, while in the wilderness : the remaining part of 
this book contains an account of the breaking up of the 
Israelites from Sinai, and their subsequent wanderings in 
the desert, until their arrival on the borders of Moab, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty-eight years. The dates of 
events which are recorded in the middle of this book are 
uncertain. 

9. The fifth book is named Deuteronomy, from two 
Greek words, deuteros, second, and nomos, law, as signify- 
ing the second giving of the Law, being the same as had 
b^n ordained in the preceding books. It carries the history 
forward almost two months. 

10. The Israelites were constantly led by Jehovah, and 
the whole series of events is a continued succession of mira- 
des. From their breaking up at Ra'mases, in Goshen, to 
their arrival on the confines of the "promised land" there 
was an interval of forty years, during which one whole 
generation passed away, and the promulgation of the law 
upon Mount Sinai took place. 

11. There is no portion of history extant which so dis- 
plays the constant and almost miraculous interposition of an 
overruling Providence in the affairs both of nations and in- 
dividuals, as that which recounts these wanderings of Israel. 



Questions for Examination. 

2. On what grounds are the writings of Moses to he received as 
true t 3. How many of the Psalms were written hy him t "What is 
the most prohahle opinion relative to the hook of Joh t 

5. What period does the hook of Genesis comprise 1 6. What, the 
hook of Exodus 1 7. Why is the third hook called Leviticus 1 
What time does it include t 8. Why is the fourth hook called 
Numhers 1 What time does it embrace 1 9. What means the word 
Deuteronomy t 
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SECTION II. 



From the Creation of the World to the Destructw^i of 
Sodcm, Gomorrah, ^g. 



4. Par'adise, t. a place of bliss ; the 

state of living with God. 
6. Expnl'sion, t. a driving out. 
8. Posterity, «. offipring ; those that 

live in following ages. 



7. Ex'ile, t. banishment. 

8. Artificer, s. a person who works 

according to art. 
10. Fa'triarchs, », heads of families. 
23. Enor'mous, a. very big or wicked. 



1. Where did God place Adam and Eve after he had 
formed them ? In the Garden of Eden, where they spent 
their first <lays in innocence and happiness, until they were 
driven out by the Almighty for their disobedience. 

2. Where was the garden of Eden situated ? The garden 
of Eden, according to Moses, was situated ^eastward in 
Edm* a little north of the Persian Gulf, between the rivers 
Euphra'tes and Tigris. — Gen, ii. 8. 

3. What means the word Eden ? The Hebrew word eden 
signifies pleasure or delight, thereby intimating the superior 
beauty of the region which was known by that name. And 
for the same reason, it was, in succeeding ages, imposed as 
a proper nan^e on several other places remarkable for the 
pleasantness of their situation, and the diversified richness 
of the scenery with which they were adorned. 

4. What further account does Moses give of the situation 
of the garden of Eden ? That it lay on the banks of four 
streams, called Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Perath, termed 
by the Greeks Euphrates ; and as no other rivers are found 
that thus unite, tne seat of Paradise is generally fixed as 
above mentioned. 

6. The river Hiddekel is the same as the Tigris. Of this 
river Moses says, " That is it which goes before Assyr'ia''* 
Moses, therefore, must have used the term Assyria in its 
limited sense: and in this view the course of the Tigris 
exactly corresponds with the description which the sacred 
historian gives of the Hiddekel. 

6. Who were the two sons born to our first parents after 
their expulsion from Paradise, and what befell them ? Cain 
and Abel. Cain, the elder, moved with envy and jealousy, 
and an unwilling witness to the superior holiness and purity 
of Abel's life, rose up against him, and slew him ; for which 
he was condemned by God to become a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth. 

* The term Assyria, in the days of Moses and long after his time, 
was the designation, not of the Assyrian empire, which consisted of 
many extensive provinces, but of that single province of which Nine- 
veh was the capital, situated on the east of the Tigris. Babylonia, 
or Chaldea, lay on the west of the Tigris, between that river and the 
Euphrates, and south of Mesopotamia. 
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7. Wb»e, and what, was the land of Nod ? The land of 
Nod joined Eden on the east, and was the place of Cain's 
exile, and the scene of his wanderings after he had forsaken 
the delightful fields of Eden, which he had polluted with a 
brothers blood. Here he built a city, and called it, after 
the name of his son, E'noch. 

8. What general name had the posteritj of Cain ? That 
of ** the sons of men." Amon^ the earhest of these were 
Ju'ba], the inventor of music^u instruments, and Tu'bal- 
cain, the first artificer in brass and iron. 

9. Who was Seth ? The thurd son of Adam and Eve, 
bom after the murder of Abel. The descendants of Seth 
are termed in Scripture " the children, or sons, of God." 

10. How many patriarchs are reckoned from Adam to 
No'ah? Ten ; the most eminent of whom were Adam, Seth, 
Enoch, and Methu'selah. Enoch, the father of Methuselah, 
was, for his eminent piety, allowed by the Almighty to 
enter a state of blessedness without previously suffering the 
pains of death. Methuselah was the oldest man on record ; 
ne lived 969 years. 

11. Who were the immediate descendants of Methuselah ? 
La'mech, his son, and Noah, his grandson. The posteritv 
of Adam having long lived in neglect of God's laws, Noah 
was selected by God as a preacher of repentance and divine 
justice to the degenerate and corrupt sons of men. 

12. Who were the sons of Noah? Shem, Ham, and 
Ja'phot. 

13. What command did God ^ve to Noah? God seeing 
the extreme wickedness of mankind, determined to destroy 
them from the face of the earth by a general flood : Noah, 
therefore, was commanded by the Supreme Being to build 
an ark (or large vessel) for the reception of himself, his 
wife, his sons, their wives, (eight persons in all,) and two of 
every living thing upon the earth, male and female; with 
provision for their sustentation. 

14. Describe the ark. The material used was gopher or 
cypress wood : its size was prodigious, being three hundred 
common cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in 
height. It had three stories, and these were sub-divided 
into separate rooms for beasts, birds, &c., food, and the 
accommodation of Noah and his family. 

15. How long did the deluge continue? The fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
opened. Forty days and forty nights did the waters pre- 
vail, until they rose fifteen cubits above the tops of the 
highest mountains. All creatures in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life, — all on the dry land died. One hundred and 
ten days of constant rain followed : then the flood began to 
lessen, and the ark rested upon a mountain of Armenia, 
called Ar'arat. Noah entered the ark November the 30th, 
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2349 years before Christ, and finally quitted it on the 18th 
of December in the following year, having remained there 
with his family one year and ten days. 

16. What was Noah's first employment at the expiration 
of tins period ? He built an altar to the Lord, and offered 
up burnt-offerings on the altar. God accepted the pious 
sacrifice of Noah, declaring that while the earth remained, 
seed-time and harrest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
and day and night, should not cease. God appointed the 
rainbow as a confirmation of this covenant with man. Noah 
lived 350 years after this memorable event, and then died, 
aged nine hundred and fifty years. 

17. When was the building of the tower of Babel at- 
tempted ? About one hundred years after the Deluge, by 
the posterity of Noah. The whole earth had then one lan- 
guage spoken by every human being : the pride and arroi- 
gance displayed by the builders of Babel caused God to 
introduce a confusion of toneues among them ; as they 
could not understand each otner's speech, those engaged 
in it dispersed themselves into different districts and re- 
gions, B.C. 2247. 

18. Who was A'bram? The son of Terah, and descended 
from Shem, (one of the sons of Noah). Abram was chosen 
by the Lord to preserve to himself ^ a peculiar people, zea- 
lous of good works.' 

19. Which was the first covenant made with Abram by 
the Lord ? One giving the immediate promise of Canaan ; 
and the more distant one of Christ, in these terms, " Get 
thee out of thy country and from thv kindred, and from thy 
father's house, unto a land that I will show thee. I will bless 
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tliem that bleas ihee, I will cane him that conetb thee, and 
in tikee shall all fieunilies of the earth be blessed." 

20. When did God make this covenant with Abram ? 
When lie left Haran, accompanied by Sa'rai his wife and 
Lot bis brother^s son, to enter Canaan, where he erected 
an altar; bnt fieunine compelled Abram and Lot to quit 
Canaan for Egypt: they, however, returned to Canaan 
soon after, and then separated, — Lot for Sod'om, and Abram 
for He'bron. 

21. Hov did Chedorla'omer, king of Elam or Persia, 
awaken the aneer of Abram ? By plundering the cit^ of 
Sodom in whicn Lot dwelt, and carrying oif Lot captive. 
Abram pursued and defeated Chedorlaomer, rescued Lot, 
and afterwards nobly refused to share in the spoils made on 
the oooasion, but presented tithes of all to Melchis'edek, 
kinff of Salem, (afterwards Jerusalem,) priest of the most 
high God. 

22. Who was Ish'mael ? The son of Abram by Ha'gar, 
one of Sarai's handmaids : Ishmael was the father of the 
Ishmaelites, or Arabians. Thirteen years after the birth of 
Ishmael, God renewed his covenant with Abram ; instituted 
the rite of circumcision ; and changed the name of the pa- 
triarch from Abram to Abraham, which siniifies the fatner 
of a ffreat multitude. God also promised nim a son by his 
wife Sarah, and a numerous posterity, B.C. 1898. 

23. What befell Sod'om, Gomor^rah, Ad'mah or Ad'amah, 
and Zebolm? These cities, becoming subject to the just 
judgment of God, on account of their enormous wickedness, 
were consumed by fire from heaven. Lot, directed by two 
angels whom he had hospitably entertained at Sodom, fled 
iriu his wife and two daughters to Zo'ar, a small city in 
the neighbourhood, and subsequently to the mountains ; but 
his wife, eager to gratify an improper curiosity, which had 
been forbidden by the angels, looked back towards the city 
she had left, and was turned into a pillar of salt. 



Q^estion8 for Examination, 

I. How did Adam and Eve spend their first daysl Why driven 
out of the garden 1 2. Where was Eden t 3. To what other places 
was the name afterwards given 1 4. On the banks of what rivers 
did the garden of Eden lie 1 By what names were two of these 
rivers also known 1 6. What led Cain to slay his brother! What 
was his punishment t 7. What city did he build t 8, Who invented 
musical instruments t Who taught to work in brass and iron 1 9. 
What were Seth's descendants called 1 10. Who were the chief 
patriarchs t How was the piety of Enoch rewarded t How long 
did Methuselah live t 

II. What was Noah appointed to preach 1 To whom t 13. What 
was the cause of the universal deluge t What did the ark contain 1 
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15. Give the dates of Noah's stay in the ark. 16. What coyenant 
did God make with Noah 1 What its sign 1 How long did he live 
afterwards t 17. When, and why, did the confusion of languages 
take placet 18. For what purpose was Abraham chosen 1 20. 
Who was his wife t his nephew t 21. To whom did Abraham give 
tithe of all the spoils 1 What spoils 1 23. Why was Lot's wife 
turned into a pillar of salt 1 



SECTION III. 

From the Birth of Isaac to the Destruction of Pharaoh's 
Host in the Red Sea. 

12. Embalm, v. to impregnate with 

aromatics, so as to resist decay. 
14. E'dict, M. a proclamation. 
19. EmlMMy, t. a puUic message. 
21. Vegeta'tion,t. the growth ofplants. 



1 . Emphatically, ad. strongly, forcibly. 

2. Strat'agem, ». a trick ; an artifice. 
Exas'perate, v. to make angry. 

5. Interces'sion, ». mediation. 

8. Fat'ronage, i. protection ; support. 



1. Who was Isaac? The son of Abraham, by Sarah, 
bom when she was 90 years of age, and emphatically called 
the chUd of the promise. At the aee of forty he took Re- 
becca his kinswoman to wife ; SarsSi his mother died some 
time before this, at Hebron, aged 127. Abraham survived 
her about 38 years, and died at the age of 176 ; they were 
buried in the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham had pur- 
chased as a family buryin^lace. 

2. What children hiad llebecca ? After being nineteen 
years childless she had two sons, E'sau and Ja'cob, of very 
di£ferent dispositions : Jacob was fond of agriculture, Esau 
of field-sports. Jacob, though the younger son, under the 
direction of his mother deceived his father, (then blind,) 
and obtained by stratagem his highest blessing. Esau, 
forced by hunger, had previously sold his birtnright to 
Jacob for a mess of pottage : exasperated by this second 
loss and his brother's treacherous conduct, he set no bounds 
to his anger, and Jacob, fearful of the consequences, fled to 
his uncle Laban's house at Pa'dan-a'ram. 

3. Jacob resided with his uncle La'ban twenty years, and 
during this interval of time he married Le'ah and Ra'chael, 
the two daughters of Laban. Jacob had by Leah six sons ; 
Reu'ben, Sim'eon, Le'vi, Ju'dah, Is'sachar, and Zeb'ulon, 
and one daughter, Di'nah : by ZiFpah, Leah's maid, Jacob 
had also two sons. Gad and Ash'er. B^ Rachael he had 
two sons, Joseph and Benjamin ; she died at the birth of 
the latter: and by Birhah, Rachael's handmaid, he had 
two sons, Dan and Naph'tali. 

4. Was Esau ever reconciled to his brother Jacob ? Yes : 
on the return of the latter to Canaan he met him near Suc'- 
coth, and buried all remembrance of former animosity. 

5. What remarkable destiny had Joseph ? Joseph's 
brethren, jealous of the affection shown him by his father, 
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resolved to destroy him ; but at the intercession of Reuben, 
they sold him as a slave to some Midianitish merchants, 
who were goins into Egypt, and induced ]iis father to be- 
lieve that a wild beast mid devoured liim. 




6. What befell Joseph in Egypt ? He was again sold by 
these Midianites to Pot'iphar, one of Pha'raoh's household ; 
whence he was soon cast into prison at the instigation of 
Potiphar's wife, a wicked and abandoned woman. 

7. What caused his release ? Pharaoh king of Egypt 
had two dreams, the interpretation of which he was very 
desirous to obtain : Joseph, enlightened by the spirit of 
God, explained these dreams, and was in consequence pro- 
moted to the highest rank in the kingdom, being made 
prefect over all Egypt. 

8. How did Joseph's brethren discover that he was yet 
alive ? A famine in Canaan (which owing to the provident 
management of Joseph had been less severely felt m Egypt) 
compelled the sons of Jacob to go down tJiither to buy com, 
B.C. 1708. Here Joseph, now lord of the land, after wit- 
nessing their true remorse for their wicked conduct towards 
him, discovered himself : he supplied their necessities, mag- 
nanimously forgave all former injuries, and sent for his 
father from Canaan, that Jacob and his sons might settle 
themselves in the land of Go'shen, under the patronage 
of Pharaoh. 

9. How long did Jacob remain in Egypt? Seventeen 
years : he brought with him the whole of his descendants, 
and, including Joseph and his two sons, his family num- 
bered seventy souls. 

10. What name was given by Pharaoh to Joseph? ZapV- 
nath-paane'ah, (or reveaJer of secrets). Pharacm also gave 
him as a wife the daughter of Potiph'erah, priest of On ; 
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and hj her Joseph had two sons, called Manas'seh and 
E'phraim. 

11. What were the circnmstances of Jacob's death ? Pre- 
vious to it he assembled his children, solemnly blessed them, 
foretold the coming of the Messiah from the tribe of Judah ; 
requested his son Joseph to bury him in the cave of Maoh- 
pelah with his ancestors, and having obtained his promise, 
calmly resigned his spirit into the hands of Him who gave 
it, aged 147. 

12. Did Joseph fulfil his father's injunctions? Yes : after 
embalming his body, Joseph obtained the permission of 
Pharaoh to bury Jacob in Canaan : the Egyptians mourned 
for him seventy days. Joseph ruled Egypt eighty years 
with wisdom and equity, and having seen his great-grand- 
children, died aged 110, having survived his father about 
fifty-three years. 

13. What befell the Israelites after the death of Joseph? 
Another Pluuraoh ruled Egypt, who knew not Joseph : his 
subjects grew jealous of the Israelites, whose increased 
population alarmed them, and he resolved to subdue their 
growing numbers by taxes and oppressions of every kind. 

14. Did the Egyptian task-masters succeed in humbling 
the Israelites ? No : Pharaoh therefore issued an edict that 
every male Hebrew should be drowned. A'aron, son of 
Joch'ebed and Am'ram, was born a year before this edict : 
three years after it Moses, their second son, was born ; his 
mother hid him three months, and then laid him in a basket 
among the reeds of the river Nile. Thermu'this, the daugh- 
ter ofPharaoh, coming to bathe, discovered the child, was 
struck with his beauty, adopted and educated him. 

16. Was Moses corrupted by the splendour of the Egyp- 
tian court ? No : he retained his submission and duty to 
the one true God, occasionally visited his unfortunate coun- 
trymen, and resolved to relieve them. 

16. How long did Moses remain in Pharaoh's court ? 
Forty years ; when, killing an Egyptian whom he found 
treatmg a Hebrew with barbarity, Moses dreaded the anger 
of Pharaoh, and fled into Midlan, where he continued forty 
years longer : in that period of time he married Zippo'rah, 
daughter of Je'thro, the priest of Midian. 

17. Which of the Pharaohs was king of Egypt at this 
time ? Rame'ses Mi'amun ; he reigned sixty-six years, and 
oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous manner : while 
Moses remained in Midian this Pharaoh died, leaving two 
sons, Busi'ris and Pharaoh Amenophis. In the reign of the 
eldest (Amenophis) the Israelites left the land of Goshen, 
and Amenophis (or Pharaoh) fell a sacrifice in the Red Sea 
to his own obstinacy and blasphemous pride. 

18. How did God manifest his will to Moses? He ap- 
peared to him, when tending Jethro's sheep on Mount 
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Horeb, in a burning bush, which still remained unconsumed, 
(b. c. 1491,) informed Moses that the time was now come 
for the deliverance of the Israelites, and commanded him to 
announce to Pharaoh his commission from on high. His 
brother Aaron was joined with him in the embassy. 

19. How did Moses act on his return into Egypt ? He 
met his brother Aaron, and communicated to him the pur- 
port of his mission to Pharaoh ; they mutually agreed to 
visit his court immediately, and conveyed their embassy in 
these solemn terms : " The Lord God of the Hebrews hath 
sent me unto thee, saying. Let my people go, that they may 
serve me in the wilderness." Pharaoh refused to let them 
go, increased their daily labour, and for a time the condition 
of the Hebrews appeared worse than before. 

20. How did God make Pharaoh feel his Alnaightv pow- 
er? By afflicting the Egyptians with ten successive plagues. 
By the first, the waters of Egypt were turned into blood ; 
by the second, frogs were sent in such numbers that they 
literally covered the land, entering the rooms, beds, ovens, 
&c. ; by the third, the dust of the land became lice, on man 
and beast ; by the fourth, a swarm of flies grievously in- 
fested Egypt, (though the land of Goshen was quite exempt 
from this evil) : the fifth plague was a murrain or distemper 
among the cattle, of which most of them died ; but in the 
land of Goshen the flocks and herds remained in security. 

21. The Egyptian people and their beasts were next 
afflicted with boils or blains, — this was the sixth plague; 
and on the day after God caused a very grievous hail, such 
as had not been in Egypt from the foundation thereof until 
that time, to fall upon man and beast ; the hail came down 
upon them and they died, only in the land of Goshen there 
was no hail : this was the seventh plague. God now sent an 
eighth plague upon the land of Egypt, — innumerable lo- 
custs, which destroyed the vegetation, and ate up every 
blade of grass ; nothing green remained. 

22. In consequence of Pharaoh's continued obstinacy, 
thick darkness prevailed over Egypt for three days, (yet the 
Hebrews had light in their houses) : this was the ninth 
plague. The tenth was yet more dreadful, more imme- 
diately affecting Pharaoh : at midnight the Lord smote all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat upon the throne to the first-bom of the 
captive in the dungeon; but the destroying angel passed 
over the houses of the children of Israel, who lost not one. 

23. How did Pharaoh feel this tenth calamity ? He arose 
by night, sent for Moses and Aaron, and gave a hasty per- 
mission for the IsraeUtes to depart ; on which they quitted 
Egypt to the number of six hundred thousand men, exclu- 
sive of the Levites, and the women and children, having 
resided in the land of Goshen 430 years. 
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24. How is this period computed ? From the death of 
Joseph to the departmre of the Israelites was a period of 
about 146 years : from the comiug of Jacob into Egypt to 
the departure of the Israelites was about 215 years: to 
which tf 216 years be added, reckoning from the time of the 

Sromise and of Abraham's journey south, to the journey of 
acob into Egypt, the 430 years will be completed accord- 
ing to the statement in Exodus xii. 40. 

25. Did the Hebrews continue their journey unmolested ? 
Seyen days after their departure, Pharaoh, repentiuff his 
extorted permission, pursued them with a numerous host, 
and came in sight of them on the borders of the Red Sea. 
Moses, by the command of God, now '^ stretched out his 
hand oyer the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by 
a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry land. ' 

26. The waters were a wall unto them on the right hand 
and left, leaying the intermediate way dry ; oyer this the 
Israelites marched in safety, which Pharaoh and his host 
attempting also to do, the waters suddenly closed, and oyer- 
whelmed mem in one common destruction. 



Questions for Examination, 

l.What was Isaac called t Who was his wifet At what ages 
respectively did his parents die 1 2. How did Jacob obtain the high- 
est blessing t What incensed his brother Esau against him t When 
did Jacob go from the face of his brother t 3. Who were Jacob's 
sons, and by whom t 5. By and to whom was Joseph sold t 7. What 
raised him to the government of Egypt? 8. How did he behave to 
his unnatural brethren! 10. What sons had hel 11. How many 
years did Jacob live t 12. How many Joseph t 

14. Who was Aaron t How did Moses escape the cruel edict of 
Pharaoh t What was that edict t 16. What drove Moses into Mi- 
dian t Whom did he marry there t 17. Who were Busiris and 
Amenophis t 18. What was the message from God to Pharaoh t 20. 
What was the first plague t the second! the third 1 the fourth 1 thi* 
fifth 1 the sixth t the seventh t the eighth 1 the ninth t the tenth ! 
23. What was the number that quitted Egypt t 25. What great mira- 
cle did God work in their behalf t How perished Pharaoh and his 
hosti 



SECTION IV. 
From the Departu/re out of Egypt to the Death of Joshua, 



3. Impen'etrable, a. that which cannot 
be pierced. 
Con'ference, «. ameeting for counsel. 
5. Trans'port, s. a state of excitement 



10. Interces'sion^.pleading for another 

11. Abet, r. to encourage. 
20. Inter'ment, #. burial. 
28. Predication, #. prophecy. 
32. Ascri'be, r. to attribute to. 



Idol'atrons/i.given to image worship 

1. What miracnlous appearance guided the Israelites 
through their marches and wanderings? The Lord went 
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before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the 
-way ; by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light. 

2. Whither did Moses lead the Israelites ? To the desert 
of Si'nai, near Meant Ho'reb. Here the Israelites pitched 
their camp, and under the command of Josh'ua, assisted by 
the fervent prayers of Moses, defeated the Am'alekites. 
The Hebrews continued in the desert of Sinai nearly a year, 
and during that time Moses received from the Almighty^ 
and delivered to the people, the Decalogue, or Ten Com- 
mandments, with many useful laws and regulations, and set 
up the tabernacle. 

3. How were the divine commandments given? From 
Mount Sinai, by God himself, with every accompaniment of 
awe and terror, — thunders, lightnings, and impenetrable 
darkness. This event took place about fifty days from their 
departure out of Egypt. After the delivery of the law, 
Moses went up into tne mountain, and remained there forty 
days in conference with God. 

4. How did the Israelites conduct themselves during his 
absence ? A month having elapsed without sight of their 
leader, they imagined he would return no more, and pre- 
vailed upon Aaron to make them gods, to whom they might 
pray for support and protection. Aaron with criminal 
wetness complied with their reauest, and of their golden 
ornaments formed a calf, before which the people impiously 
and foolishly danced and worshipped. 

5. What course did Moses take on his descent from the 
mountain ? In the first transports of anger and concern, he 
broke the two tables of the law, (or Commandments,) re- 

froached Aaron with just severity, and ordered the tribe of 
levi, which had declared itself on the side of God, to slay 
without distinction all who still continued their idolatrous 
worship and revelry ; about three thousand fell on this sad 
day victims to their own impiety, ingratitude, and the de- 
served wrath of heaven. 

6. What became of the calf? Moses commanded it to be 
ground to powder, and then mixed with the water which 
the Israelites drank. 

7. How long did Moses remain upon Mount Sinai the 
second time ? Forty days and nights, without food. He 
then renewed the tables of stone on which the Command- 
ments were to be inscribed; and when he descended the 
mountain, gave orders for the building of the tabernacle, 
after the pattern shown him by God, each Israelite freely 
offering something for its use or ornament : it was con- 
structed like a square tent, and built of shittim wood. In 
it were placed the sacred utensils, the ark of the covenant, 
the table, the candlestick, altar of incense, &c. 

8. Who was apijointed the high-priest of God? Aaron, 
of the tribe of Levi : the priesthood was fixed in his family. 

I 
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9. What other signal punishments were inflicted upon the 
people during their wanderings in the wilderness ? Fart of 
the camp was destroyed by fire from heaven at Tab'erah, as 
a punishment for repeated murmurings. After a wearisome 
march, many died ot a plague at Kib'roth-hatta'avah, or the 
Graves of Lust, because they insolently refused manna, and 
demanded flesh: God in his anger sent them quails, with 
which they sated their gluttonous appetites : 

10. One was stoned for blaspheming God, another for 
breaking the sabbath : and Miriam and Aaron, murmuring 
against Moses, were subjected to the indignation of the 
Almighty, who afflicted Miriam's hand with leprosy ; but at 
the earnest intercession and prayer of Moses she was healed 
again. 

11. Who were Ko'rah, Da'than, and Abi'ram ? Three 
Israelites, who raised a rebellion against Moses and Aaron, 
claiming the priesthood ; but themselves and families were 
swallowed up by a partial earthquake; two hundred and 
fifty men, who abetted their designs, being at the same time 
consumed by fire. The Israelites took no warning from 
this proof of the Almighty's displeasure ; but renewed their 
murmurs, and fourteen thousand seven hundred were swept 
off by a pestilence. 

12. What signal mercies were shown to the Israelites 
during their abode in the wilderness ? They were miracu- 
lously sustained with provisions and water for forty years 
in the desert. The manna on which they subsisted, though 
not uncommon in that part of the deserts of Arabia, is 
proved to have been the effect of a miracle by the time, 
place, abundance, and duration of the supply. Their clothes 
were not worn out by use or time ; their feet did not swell 
with long or painful marches, nor did their strength give 
way under fatigue. 

13. Which were the principal feasts of the Jews ? The 
sabbath, the passover, pentecost, the great day of atone- 
ment, the feast of tabernacles, of blowing the trumpets of 
the new moon, the feast of the dedication of the temple, and 
the feast of lots. The sabhath, as a day holy to the Lord ; 
servants, strangers, and cattle were enjoined rest, as well as 
the master of the house. The fecut of the passover was or- 
dained as a memorial to all ages of the destroying angel 
passing over the doors of the Israelites, when he slew all the 
first-bom of the Egyptians. 

14. Tlie feast of pentecost was kept in remembrance of the 
law given by the hand of God from Mount Sinai : Christians 
add another reason for this feast, viz. the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles. The qreat day of atonement 
was kept as a feast (or rather fast) of humiliation, cleansing, 
and reconciliation for sins. The feast of the tabernacles was 
held on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when the 
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people, having gathered in their com and frmts, offered a 
solemn thanksgiving to God. 

15. What happened when the Israelites drew near to 
Canaan ? Moses deputed a man from each trihe to examine 
the country, and its inhabitants : ten of these men, seized 
with a foohsh fear at the tallness of their stature, brought a 
false and evil report of the country ; on which the Israelites, 
distrusting the power of God, murmured and refused to 
attack the Canaanites. Tho other two, Caleb, of the tribe of 
Judah, and Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim, said, "The 
land is an exceeding good land, flowing with milk and ho- 
ney : fear ye not the people of this land ; their defence is 
departed from them, and the Lord is with us/' 

16. Then the Lord declared, that of the six hundred thou- 
sand who had quitted Egypt, Joshua and Caleb only should 
enter the promised land: they were all excluded from it, 
and even Moses and Aaron were forbidden to enter it, 
having incurred the displeasure of the Supreme Being when 
the people murmured for water the second time, by striking 
the rock, and ascribing the glory of the miracle m part to 
themselves. 

17. What became of Aaron? He died shortly after this 
last event upon the top of Mount Hor, the high-priest's gar- 
ments being first, by the command of God, put upon Aaron's 
son Elea'zar. After Aaron's death, the people again mur- 
mured, and the Lord sent fiery serpents among them ; but 
at the intercession of Moses this judgment was stayed. A 
brazen serpent was commanded to be made, and, when fixed 
in the wilderness, all who had suffered from the bite of the 
fiery serpents, upon looking on it, felt themselves healed. 

18. What king of Moab sent for the prophet Balaam to 
curse the Israelites ? Balaak : he promised Balaam great 
rewards, but God warned the prophet against cursing those 
whom he had blessed. Balaam, impelled by the spirit of 
avarice, inwardly resolved to violate or elude the divine in- 
junction ; but was checked on his way by an angel, and at 
length permitted to proceed on condition that he should 
speak only as the Lord directed : accordingly he emphati- 
cally blessed Israel, yet showed the depravity of his own 
heart, by advising the Moabites to entice the Hebrews to 
idolatry. He was slain soon after among the Midianites, in 
an engagement they had with the Israelites. 

19. BLow did Moses die ? He was not permitted to enter 
the promised land, but having appointed Joshua as the 
leader and captain of the Jews, and having given him a so- 
lemn charge tor the welfare of the people, ascended Mount 
NelH), was favoured by the Almighty with a clear view of 
Canaan, and quietly resigning himself to the will of heaven, 
died on the mountain, aged 120; his eyes were not dim^ 
nor his natural force abated. 

I 2 
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:^. His death happened on the seventh of the twelfth 
month, about forty years after the departure from Egypt : 
the Israehtes mourned for him thirty days. He was buried 
in the Talley of Moab, but the spot of his interment was 
not made known ; probably to prevent the people falling 
into the idolatry of worshipping at his tomb. 

21. Moses is copious in recording the events of the first 
two years after the departure from Egypt, but very brief 
respectino; the remaining thirty-eight. However, he re- 
counts aU the places (forty-two), in which the Israelites 
encamped during their sojourn in the wilderness. 

22. How did Joshua fulfil the commands imposed upon 
him? He conducted the people immediately to thovcon- 
auest of Canaan, the priests leading the way to the river 
Jordan, bearing the ark of the covenant. As soon as their 
feet touched the edge of the water, the current receded; it 
divided as the Red Sea had done formerly, and Joshua with 
his army went through on dry land. Wnen all had passed, 
the ark was taken in safety out of the Jordan, and the river 
returned to its usual channel. 

23. What did Joshua erect in commemoration of this mi- 
racle ? He piled twelve large stones upon each other in the 
place where the priests and the ark rested, as a memorial of 
the fact. The crossing of the Jordan took place on the 
tenth of the first month, in the forty-first year after the 
departure from Egypt. 

24. Which were Joshua's chief victories ? After the 
priests and the army had surrounded the city of Jericho six 
days, on the seventh the priests with the ark made the cir- 
cuit of the walls seven times ; the trumpets sounded, the 
people shouted, the walls suddenly fell flat to the ground, 
and Joshua destroyed all within the city with the edge of 
the sword : 

25. The city of Ai was taken, five kings of the Amorites 
overcome, with many other kings and countries. Joshua 
also encountered and defeated the Anakims, or sons of Anak, 
a race of men extraordinary for size and strength. 

26. What other miracles were wrought in favour of 
Joshua? On one occasion a storm of stones was cast on 
his enemies ; and at another time the sun and moon appear- 
ed to stand still in the valley of Ajalon, till Joshua had 
completed the defeat of the Amorites ; or, astronomically 
speakinff, the course of the earth was stayed. 

27. How long did Joshua govern the Israelites in peace, 
after their estabhshment in Canaan ? About seventeen 
years. 

28. How was the conquered country divided amongst the 
Israelites ? The Gadites, Reubenites, and lialf- tribe of 
Manasseh obtained their share on the east side of Jordan, 
which was giren them by Moses.— iVMw6. xxxii. 33. The 
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land of Hebron fell to Caleb, according to the prediction 
and oath recorded by Moses; whilst on the west side of 
Jordan the land was divided among the remaining tribes by 
lot in Shi'loh, seven years after their entrance into Canaan. 
On reviewing the situation of the tribes and their different 
lots, it apijears that the prediction of Jacob, (Gen. xlix.) 
and that ot Moses, (Deut. xxxiii.) were perfectly fulfilled. 

29. What portion had the tribe of Levi ? Forty-eight 
cities in various parts of Israel; thirteen were for the 
priests, six were cities of refuge, and the remainder were 
appointed to the Levites, who had also the tenth of the 
produce from every man's land. 

30. What was the distinguishing trait in Joshua's charac- 
ter ? Piety : though immersed in the busy scenes of life, 
he declared, " As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Joshua read to the people the book of Deutero- 
nomy, its blessings, curses, and commandments, exhorting 
them to obedience by the remembrance of former mercies ; 
and threatened them, in case they hearkened not to the 
word of the Lord. Soon after this he died at Timnath- 
serah, aged 110, (b. c. 1427.) 

31. Was the whole of Palestine subdued by Joshua? 
No : several expeditions were made after his death by the 
tribe of Judah, and by that of Dan. Seven nations were 
destroyed, — ^the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Canaanites, 
the Hittites, the Girgashites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites J 
yet not utterly, for a remnant of them was left * to prove 
Israel, to know whether they would hearken unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord.' 

32. By whom was the book of Joshua written ? Accord- 
ing to some by Ezra, to others by Phin'ehas; but most 
ancient and modern writers ascribe it to Joshua himself. 



Questiong for Examination. 

2. How long did the Israelites remain near Sinai t What was 
then delivered to themt 3. In what manner t What did Moses 
after this ? 4. What did Aaron make for them 1 6. What were the 
consequences of their idolatry t 7. What was the Tabernacle t 
When built 1 9. For what were the Israelites punished t 11. How 
many were swallowed up with Korah t How many destroyed for 
murmuring t 12. On what did they subsist t 

13. Why was the feast of the passover ordained t of pentecost t of 
atonement ? of tabernacles t 16. What punishment was inflicted 
on the Israelites for refusing to enter Canaan 1 Why t Why were 
Moses and Aaron included 1 17. When did Aaron die 1 By whom 
succeeded t 18. Who was Balaam ? How did he act ? What hi6 
end t 19. Where was Moses buried 1 21. How many encampments 
did the Israelites maket 31. What nations were destroyed in Ca- 
naan 1 32. Who wrote the book of Joshua^ 
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SECTION V. 
From the Death of Joshua to the Eeign of Said. 



1. Dicta'tor, s. a Roman magistrate, to 
ivhom absolute poirer was given 
for a limited time. 

6. Ser'vitude, «. a state of sendee. 

9. Assass'inate, v. to murder. 



14. Sensual'ity, s. too great indulgence 

of the appetites of the body. 
20. Ded'icate, v. to devote ; to set apart. 
22. Pre'text, jr. excuse; feigned reason. 
Degen'eracy, «. decline from virtue. 



1. What were the Judges of the Israelites? Extraor- 
dinary magistrates, similar to the Dictators among the 
Romans. The judges were under the immediate influence 
of the Divine Being. They were raised to their ofl&ce on 
extraordinary occasions b)[ the especial providence of God. 
Hence their government is called a theoc'racy ; i. e. the 
government of God. 

2. In whom was the ordinary manstracy vested ? In the 
Sanliedrim, or seventy Elders. There were also inferior 
courts, from which an appeal lay to the Sanhedrim. 

3. What was the state of the Israelites during the sway 
of the judges ? They fell into the idolatrous worship and 
practices of the neignbouring nations, with whom they also 
intermarried. Frequent slavery, troubles, and oppressions 
followed, as judgments from God. They at times repented, 
but their repentance was of short duration, and horrid crimes, 
slaughters, numan sacrifices, and civil war succeeded. 

4. How long were they governed by judges ? About 460 
years. Among the most celebrated of these were Oth'niel^ 
Deb'orah, Gid eon, Jeph'tha, Sam'son, Eli, and Samuel. 

6. Wh^t judge succeeded Othniel ? Eliud, a Benjamite, 
who killed king Eg'lon, and defeated the Moabites ; Sham'- 
gar, another judge, succeeded Ehud. After the death of 
these judses, Deborah, the prophetess, assembled the Israel- 
ites, to the amount of ten thousand, and marched against 
Sis'era, general of Ja'bin, king of the Canaanites. Sisera 
was defeated at the waters of Meeid'do, and slain in his 
flight by Ja'el, the wife of Heber. Israel was thus rescued, 
and enjoyed peace for some years. 

6. Who next oppressed the Israelites? This rebellious 
people having repeated their idolatry, and various crimes, 
fell into the most complete bondage to the Midianites ; this 
servitude lasted seven years. 

7. Who restored this oppressed people to temporary inde- 
pendence ? Gideon. An ansel called him from the thrash- 
ing-floor to be judge of Israel; assuring him that the Jews 
should, by his exertions, be raised from the depths of 



8. What marks of heroism did Gideon display ? With 
three hundred men selected by the Lord, he defeated a host 
of Midianites, killed Ze'ba and Zalmun'na^ kings of Midian, 
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tefased the title of king of Israel offered him by his coun- 
trymen, and gave the land of Israel rest. 

9. What happened on the death of Gideon ? - The seventy 
lawful sons of Gideon were assassinated by the contrivance 
of Abim'elech, their natural brother, who, after this mas- 
sacre, caused himself to be proclaimed king in She'chem: 
he was killed three years after by a piece of a mill-stone, 
which a woman threw from the walls of the city of Thel)ez 
upon his head. 

10. Who next judged Israel? Tola and Jair, succes- 
sively : the former judged it well and prudently, but in the 
days of Jair the children of Israel asain did evil in the sight 
of the Lord. The Ammonites and Philistines attacked and 
defeated them : the Israelites now mournfully repented, and 
implored the Divine forgiveness. 

11. Did God hearken to the repeated prayers of the 
Israelites ? Yes ; and he raised up Jephtha, the Gileadite, 
who overcame the Ammonites. 

12. Who was Samson ? Another deliverer of Israel, who, 
after a lapse of some years, (in which period Ib'zan, Elon, 
and Abdon judged Israel, but performed nothing worthy of 
record,) arose to encounter the Philistines, and judged 
Israel twenty years. 




13. For what was Samson peculiarly remarkable? For 
uncommon strength of body : he tore a lion in pieces, and 
killed a thousand Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. 
Some years after the Philistines shut him up in the city of 
Gaza, believing him to be then entirely in their power ; but 
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the next morning he carried off the city gates, posts, and 
bars, and removed them all to the top of a hill near Hebron, 
or Kir'jah Arlba. 

14. Did the arm of the Lord still continue with him? 
Becoming at length a slave to sensuality, a Philistine, 
named Del'ilah, occasioned his destruction. He impru- 
dently revealed to her the secret in which his great strength 
lay, viz. his hair, he being a Nazarite ; upon this shfe trea- 
cherously, while he was sleeping, caused the seven locks of 
his head to be shaven off, and then sent for the Philistines. 
His strength departing from him, he was an easy prey to 
his enemies, who put out his eyes, loaded him with fetters> 
and compelled him to grind in the prison at Gaza. 

15. What was Samson's end ? The Philistines made a 
feast in honour of their god Da'gon, and in the midst of 
their merriment sent for Samson to divert themselves still 
farther with his misery. The flat roof of the house, or 
temple, is described as containing three thousand people 
upon it ; the inside also was filled : then Samson requested 
permission to lean upon the pillars, and earnestly suppli- 
cating the assistance of the AJmighty, overturned the pil- 
lars of the temple, and buried the Philistines, with himself, 
in one undistinguished ruin. 

16. Who succeeded Samson as judge? Eli, the high- 
priest. He was of a meek, gentle disposition, but indolent 
and remiss in his care of the nation, and in proper attention 
to the regulation of his own family, — ^his sons, Hoph'ui and 
Phinehas, leading the most dissolute, profligate lives, unre- 
strained by their father. 

In the time of Eli a severe battle was fought between the 
Philistines and the Israelites; the sons of Eli were slain, the 
ark of the covenant fell into idolatrous hands, being taken 
by the Philistines ; and Eli, who sat by the way-side to 
learn the event of the battle, hearing these disastrous cir- 
cumstances, fell from his seat and died. 

17. What useful lesson may be drawn from the character 
of Eli? The necessitjr which parents, guardians, and all 
concerned in the religious instruction of youth, are under 
to watch over their passions, and restrain their inclination 
to evil. 

18. What afterwards became of the ark? The Philis- 
tines, being afflicted by God with a deadly distemper, 
restored it to the Israelites. It was received by them at 
Beth'shemesh, where 50,000 were struck dead for presuming 
irreverently to look into it. Abin adab, the son of Eleazar, 
was then sanctified to keep it ; and in his house it remained 
till David, the son of Jesse, placed it under the care of 
Obed-edom, the Hittite, whom God blessed while it remain- 
ed under his roof: thence David brought it to his city ()f 
Sion. Lastly, Solomon, after the building of his magnifi- 
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cent temple, with great solemnity and reverence placed the 
ark of God there. 

19. The book of Judges, which connects the history from 
the death of Joshua to the death of Samson, a space of about 
309 years, is supposed to have been compiled from existing 
records by Samuel. 

20. Who was Samuel ? A Levite and priest, then a pro- 
phet, and afterwards a judge over Israel. He was the son 
of Elkauah and Hannan, and dedicated to the service of God 
from his infancy. He is said to have presided over the 
state for twenty years, and appears not to have resigned all 
authority when Saul came to the throne. 

21. Who was Saul ? The first king of the Israelites. He 
was a Benjamite of noble presence, appointed by Samuel, 
under Divine direction, to reign over them when they loudly 
demanded to have a king, like the nations around. 

22. What was the pretext they urged for requiring a 
king? Samuel's extreme old age, and the degeneracy of 
his sons ; but the real reasons were, a love of change, rivalry 
of their neighbours, want of trust in God, and forgetfulness 
of his past deliverances. God was angry with their request, 
but permitted Samuel to grant it. 

23. How did Saul bear this elevation? For some time 
he administered the government with equity, relying upon 
the prudent advice of Samuel ; but at length frequently dis- 
obeying God, the Almighty expressed his high displeasure, 
and David the son of Jesse, a shepherd of Israel, was, when 
twenty-two years of age, anointed by Samuel as future king 
of that rich mheritance. 



Questions for Examination. 

4. Who were the most remarkable of the Judges t 5. What did 
Ehud do 1 By whom was Ehud succeeded t Who led the Israelites 
against Siseral Who slew Sisera 1 7. What did Gideon 1 9. How 
died Abimelech % 10. What happened under Jair t 13. Relate the 
manner in which Samson escaped from Gaza. 14. How did he again 
fall into the hands of the Philistines 1 15. How many. Philistines 
were crushed to death with Samson 1 Relate the particulars. 16. 
What was Eli's character ? What was the character of his sons 1 
How did the ark fall into the hands of the Philistines 1 

18. How many were destroyed at Bethshemesh, and whyl 19. 
Who wrote the book of Judges 1 How far does it bring down the 
history of the Israelites % 20. How long did Samuel act as judge t 
21. Who was the first king of the Israelites 1 22. What were the 
motives of the Israelites in demanding a king 1 23. Who was ap- 
pointed in Saul's stead, and whyl How old was Dayid when 
appointed king t 
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SECTION YI. 
From the Death of Saul to the Reign of Rehohoam. 



1. Cham'pion, «. a single combatant. 

2. Fathet'ic, a. moving the pasgions. 
5. Conaol'idate, r. to make firm. 

tf. Reinsta'te, r. to restore ; to return. 



10. Con'templated,v. viewed; designed. 
12. Superstrnc'tare,«. that which is rai- 
sed or built upon something else. 
19. Ezas'perated, v. angry ; enraged. 

1. What became of Saul? The Philistines and the sub- 
jects of Saul haTing engaged to decide their quarrels by 
single combat, their champion, Goli'ath, at length met an 
adversary in the youthful David, who, with unexampled 
courage and patriotism, slew the giant. The Israelites then 




attacked and routed the army of the Philistines, with great 
slaughter. Some years after this memorable event, the 
Phihstines again set their battle in array, and Saul, who 
had long forgotten God, requesting advice from Heaven in 
this extremity, received no answer. An engagement fol- 
lowed ; Saul's army was worsted, and three of his sons slain ; 
he fled, and in a fit of despair died upon his own sword on 
Mount Gilboa. 

2. Who was Jonathan ? One of the sons just mentioned, 
the cherished friend of David. He seemed worthy of a bet- 
ter fate ; and David, hearing this mournful event, bewailed 
the loss of Saul and Jonathan in a beautifully pathetic la- 
mentation. 

3. What happened to the kingdom on the death of Saul ? 
David was, on his death, proclaimed king by the tribe of 
Judah ; but the other tribes placed Ish'bosheth, the son of 
Saul, on the throne, who, after some years, waa murdered 
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by two of his captains ; and David, haying reigned king of 
Jadah about seven years and a half, was by the other tribes 
chosen king over all Israel. 

4. What was the general character of David, — ^his life 
and reign ? Every portion of his life is worthy of regard. 
His piety displayed itself in his general anxiety to obey the 
will of God, and in the Psalms written by him ; yet in some 
of his acts he exhibited lamentable proofs of human infir- 
mity and' sinfulness, by which he incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and brought many troubles on himself, his family, 
and his people. 

6. What was the political condition of Israel under this 
monarch? The kingdom, under his wise and active rule, 
was consolidated and extended, and all the surrounding 
nations conciliated or subdued. 

6. What were the chief traits of David's character in 
addition to his piety ? Valour, generosity, and gratitude : 
in the first of these noble qualities he was inferior to none of 
the most distinguished heroes of Gi'eece and Rome : many 
signal instances of it are recorded in the Bible. His grati- 
tude was shown in his kind remembrance of Mephib'osheth, 
the son of Jonathan, whom he caused to sit daily at his 
table, and reinstated in the lauds of his grandfather Saul. 




7. Relate an instance of his generosity and high sense of 
duty. He gave a remarkable proof of these sterling quali- 
ties in his conduct towards Saul in the cave of Adul'lam. 
That monarch, in the latter years of his reign, jealous of 
David's popularity, and envious of his well-earned renown, 
had made many attempts to take away his life. On one 
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occasion he pursued him to the rocks of En'gedi, into one of 
the caves of which he entered to take repose. David, vnth 
some of his followers lay concealed in its sides, and might 
have slain Saul, but refused to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity of revenge on his mortal enemy. He merely cut 
off the skirt of his robe as he lay asleep. 

The engraving represents David in the act of showing it 
to Saul on his departure from the cave, and expostulating 
with him on the injustice and cruelty of his conduct to an 
innocent and faithful subject. 

8. The books of Samuel connect the thread of the history 
from the latter end of Eli's government to the death of Da- 
vid. The book of Psalms bears the name of David, because 
he vnrote the greater part of them. Eighty-two have his 
name affixed; the rest are ascribed to Moses, Solomon, 
Asaph, Heman, and Ethar. 

9. Who succeeded David, and what was his character? 
His son Solomon, the former part of whose life was spent in 
the steady observance of God s precepts. On his accession 
to the throne, the Almighty offered to his choice riches, 
honour, or wisdom ; he chose wisdom, and the Lord, pleased 
with his decision, conferred also upon him riches and 
honour. 

10. What great and honourable work was reserved for 
Solomon ? The building of the temple ; first contemplated 
by his father David, but postponed by Divine command till 
after his death. 

11. Give a brief description of this splendid building. Its 
materials were of the richest kind ; beautiful stones of Pa- 
rian marble, of immense size, profusely adorned with gold, 
silver, brass, and jewels. About 180,000 workmen, among 
whom were some of the cleverest artists and mechanics of 
the age, were employed in its construction. 

12. It was divided into two parts, the Temple or Holy 
Place, and the Holy of Holies, by means of a vail of very 
fine workmanship. The whole was sixty cubits long, and 
twenty wide; the height of the lower house was thirty cu- 
bits, and with the superstructure 120 cubits. It stood, on 
Mount Moriah. Seven years and a half were required to 
complete it. 

13. What was the state of the kingdom in his reigp ? 
Tranquil and prosperous beyond any nation before or after 
him. 

14. How did he offend God? Towards the end of his 
reign he fell into idolatry, led away by his foreign wives. 
As a punishment for his wickedness and ingratitude to the 
God of all power, he was informed in a dream that in the 
days of Rehobo'am, his son, the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min should alone acknowledge his sway, and that the other 
ten tribes should revolt ; thus dividing the kingdom. 
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16. Solomon died after a reign of forty years. The Scrip- 
tures are silent as to his repentance, but it is inferred, from 
the works he wrote, that he did repent before his death. 

16. What were those works ? The Proverbs, the Song of 
Solomon, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

17. Who succeeded him ? His son Rehobo'am. 

18. Who was Jerobo'am? He was originally an officer of 
Solomon's; but being informed, in the latter years of that 
monarch, by Abi'jah the prophet that he should in due time 
be king over the ten tribes, Solomon felt his distrust and 
an^er rise against Jeroboam, and he was compelled to take 
remge in Egypt, where he remained till the death of Solo- 
mon. He then joined the principal inhabitants of Jerusalem 
in an entreaty to Rehoboam that he would lessen the op- 
pressive taxations, and rule more gently than his fathei* 
Solomon had done. 

19. How did Rehoboam act? He returned a haughty 
answer, expressive of his resolution to govern with still 

freater severity than his father had done. The exasperated 
sraelites immediately revolted, and ten of the tribes chose 
Jeroboam as their king. 

20. Did Relioboam subdue this revolt? No. For three 
years he reigned well; afterwards sinking into idolatry, 
Shishak, king of Egypt, was permitted to defeat his forces, 
to enter his city of Jerusalem, and carry off the treasures 
in the temple and palace, leaving Rehoboam to deplore his 
own folly. 

21. After living about twelve years longer he died, and 
his son Abijah succeeded him. From this time to the Cap- 
tivity, about 245 years, the interests of Judah and Israel 
were separate. 

Questi&ns for Examination. 

1. Who was Goliath t By whom slain 1 How and where did Saul 
die % Who fell on the same day 1 2. Why and how did David la- 
ment the death of Jonathan 1 3. Who was Ishhosheth t What his 
endl 5. What was the general state of Israel under the reign of 
Davi41 6. Was he a perfect character t 8. How far do the books of 
Samuel carry the Old Testament history t Who, hesides David, 
•wrote the Psalms t Why are they called the Psalms of David t 

9. What did Solomon choose t In preference to what 1 How 
was he rewarded for his excellent choice t 10. How many work- 
men were employed in building the temple 1 How long was it in 
building 1 12. What was its length t breadth 1 height 1 Where did 
ii standi 15. How long did Solomon reign over Israeli Why 
is he supposed to have repented 1 17. Who succeeded him on the 
throne of Israeli 19. What was the conduct and character of Reho- 
boam 1 20. Who plundered the temple 1 
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SECTION VII. 
CkronologiGdl Synopsis of the Kings ofJudah and Israd. 

Ins'tigate, v. to tempt or urge to ill. I Announce'ment, t. a declaration. 
Fredeces'sor, t. one going before. | Storm, v. to take by open force. 

Kings of ths Twelve Tribes of Israel, 

B.C.1095 Saul. 

1055 David. 

1015 •• •• •• Solomon. 



Kmgs of Judah and Benjamin, 

975. Rehoboam, a wicked man, 
and an idolater ; warred with Je- 
roboam, and with Shishak king 
of Egypt, who defeated him and. 
carried off the treasures of the 
temple and the palace. 

958. Abi'jah, his reign was 
short and evil. 

955. A'sA, a good king : he 
restored the worship of God. His 
reign was long and prosperous. 
He overthrew the JEthiopians, 
who attacked him with an im- 
mense army. He acted incon- 
sistently in his latter days. 

914. Jehosh'aphat, a good 
and wise king ; he thoroughly 
reformed the abuses that stiU 
remained in the worship of God 
and the administration of justice. 
He warred successfully against 
the Moahites, Ammonites, and 
Syrians. 

889. Jeho'ram, a wicked king : 
murdered his brothers, and re- 
newed the worship of idols. The 
Ammonites and Philistines ra-^ 
vaged the country, and plundered 
Jf^rusalem. He died of a sore 
disease, sent as a punishment for 
his crimes. 

885. Ahazi'ah, a wicked king : 
he was slain by Jehu. 

884. Athali'ah, this mother 
of Ahaziah slew all the seed royal 
of the house of Judah, and usur- 
ped the throne. After a wicked 
reign of six years she was killed 
in the temple. 

878. Jo'ash, the grandson of 



Kings of the Ten Tribes of Israel, 
975. Jeroboam, a wicked king, 
who made Israel to sin : he built 
two temples, and set up two calves 
to be worshipped ; one at Dan, 
the other at Bethel, to prevent 
his subjects — the revolted ten 
tribes — going up to Jerusalem to 
worship with the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin. In a great battle, 
fought between Jeroboam and 
Abijah, Judah slew of Israel 
500,000 men. 



954. Na'dab, 
953. Ba'asha, 
930. E'lah, 
Qoq J Zim'ri, 



All these were 
wicked kings. 
Omri built Sa- 
maria, and made 
it the capital of 
Israel. 



918. A'hab exceeded all that 
went before him in vice and im- 
piety, and was instigated to deeds 
of iniquity by his wicked wife, 
Jez'ebel. He fell in battle a- 
gainst the Syrians under Ben- 
hadad. 

897. Ahazi'ah, awickedking. 

896. Jeho'ram did not carry 
his wickedness to such an extent 
as his predecessors : he was slain 
by Jehu, whom God appointed 
to destroy the whole house of 
Ahab, as a punishment for their 
sins. In this reign Samaria suf- 
fered greatly in a siege, and was 
miraculously delivered. Under 
the three last kings the prophets 
Eli'jah and Eli'sha were eminent 
for their prophecies, actions, and 
miracles. The former, like E'- 
noch, was translated into heaven. 

884. Je'hu : though raised by 
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Athaliah: he escaped the mas- 
sacre of the royal family, being 
hid by his aunt, and was educated 
by Jehoi'ad^a, the high-priest. At 
first he governed well, but on 
the death of Jehoiada he became 
depraved. He was slain by his 
own servants. 

839. Amazi'ah : a good king, 
but not so perfect as his ancestor 
David. 

810. Uzzi'ah, whose reign was 
very long and prosperous : he 
died a leper, for presuming to 
bum incense in the temple. In 
his days Isai'ah began his pro- 
phetic announcements, continu- 
ing them during the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 

758. Jo'tham, a good king : he 
carried on defensive wars with 
Syria, and with Israel. 

742. A'haz, a cruel, impious 
monarch, who even shut up the 
gates of the temple, after despoil- 
ing it. 

727. Hezeki'ah, a pious and 
prosperous king : he restored the 
worship of God. In his reign 
the Assyrians, under Sennache'- 
rib, invaded Judah, but were 
obliged to abandon their design, 
having lost 185,000 men in one 
night, who were smitten by an 
angel because they defied the 
God of Israel. 

698. Manas'seh led the peo- 
ple back into idolatry : he was 
the most wicked of all the kings 
of Judah. He was defeated and 
made prisoner by Esarhad'don, 
king of Babylon ; but repenting, 
he was restored to his kingdom. 



God to punish idolatry, he only 
put down the worship of Baal: 
the golden calves of Jeroboam 
were allowed to remain. In those 
days the Lord began to cut Israel 
short, and Haz'ael smote them in 
all their coasts. 

856. Jeho'ahaz : he did evil 
before God, and his people were 
greatly oppressed by the Syrians 
during his reign. 

839. Jeho'ash, or Jo'ash : he 
defeated Amaziah, and recovered 
many cities from the Syrians ; but 
persisted in the idolatrous prac- 
tices of his fathers. In this reign 
the prophet Elisha died. 

825. Jeroboam II. was valiant 
and successful in his wars with 
Judah and with the Syrians : he 
did evil in the sight of the Lord. 
773. Zachari'ah, \ All wicked 
-«2 5 Shal'lum, I kings. In 
• \ Men'ahem, > the reign of 
761. Pekahi'ah, [Menahem, 
759. Pe'kah, ;Phul king 
of Assyria invaded Israel, and 
peace was only obtained from 
him by payment of a large ran- 
som. In the reign of Fekah the 
tribes beyond Jordan, with that 
of Naphtali, were carried away 
captive by Tig'lath-Pile'ser. 

730. Hoshe'a : the last king 
of the Israelites. The measure of 
their iniquity was now full, and 
their general captivity took place 
in the ninth year of this reign. 
Shalmane'sar, king of Assyria, 
transplanted them into Assyria 
and the mountainous parts of 
Media, after they had existed as 
a separate kingdom 245 years. 



Kings of Judah after tJie Captivity of Israel, 

643. A'mon, a wicked king. 

641. Josi^H, distinguished by his piety and zeal. He was slain 
in a battle with the Egyptians, under Pharaoh-Necho, after a long 
and happy reign. 

610. Jeho'ahaz reigned only three months, when he was deposed 
by the king of Egypt, who appointed his brother king, and com- 
pelled the land to pay a heavy tribute. 

610. Jehoi'akim reigned eleven years, doing evil in the sight of 
the Lord. The first removal of the kingdom of Judah took place 
about the commencement of the fourth year of his reign, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. Daniel was among the captives at 
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that time. Four yean after, the Babylonians rendered their oppres- 
sion still heavier; and three years subsequently the king, having 
rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, was taken prisoner, and put to 
death. — Another portion of the inhabitants was now carried captive 
to Babylon, among whom was the prophet Ezekiel. 

699. Jehoi'achin, the son of the preceding, who did evil like his 
&ther, succeeded to the throne : he, with the priests and prophets, 
and a great multitude of the people, were carried away captive to 
Babylon in the first year of his reign. 

599. Zbdeki'ah, his uncle, was placed on the throne. He rebelled 
against Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, who after a year's 
siege of Jerusalem, stormed it, and put to death the sons of Zedekiah 
before their father's face, together with the principal men of Judah. 
Zedekiah's eyes were put out, and he died in prison in Babylon. 
The city, and the beautiful temple which had stood 400 years, were 
destroyed ; the people of Judah, with the remains of Israel, were 
finally removed to Babylon, except a few of the lowest class, who 
were left behind, and a remnant that escaped to Egypt. The pro- 
phet Jeremi'ah was permitted to remain. 



Qusttions for Examination. 

How many kings reigned over the ten tribes, from Jeroboam to 
Hoshea t How many over the two, from Rehoboam to Zedekiah t 
Who were the good kings of Judah t Who the wicked t Who were 
the most wicked of the kings of Israel 1 

What were the objects of the idolatry of the Israelites 1 Who set 
them up 1 Why 1 What was the end of Ahab t For what were 
Elijah and Elisha eminent t What occurred in Hezekiah's reign to 
the army of the Assyrians t Who was the worst of all the kings of 
Judah ? By whom were the ten tribes led away captive t Where 
were they placed 1 For what 1 

What was the end and character of Josiah 1 Who reigned in Ju- 
dah at the time of the captivity of Israel t In what reign was the 
first captivity of the kingdom of Judah 1 When, and for what, did 
a second removal take place t Who was among the captives in the 
first 1 Who in the second removal 1 Who in the next t In the last 1 
How was Zedekiah treated t What befell the temple and the people % 



SECTION VIII. 
Ffom the CapUvity to the Reign of the Ptolemies. 

1. Interposi'tion, t. interference; aid. 111. Syn'agog^e, t. an assembly ; nsuallj 
3. Carou'se, o. to drink to excess. applied to aplace of Jewish wordiip. 

& Subor'dinate, a. subject to. | 14. Amass', o. to heap up. 

1. Who were Sha'dracli, Me'sliach, and Abed neeo ? and 
"wliat befell them ? These were three pious young Hebrews, 
who had been carried away captive at the same time with 
Daniel : they refused to worship a golden image which 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up on his return to Babylon, and 
were, by his order, cast into a burning fiery furnace, from 
which, by a miracidous interposition, they escaped unhurt. 
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2. How did Daniel begin his prophetical office ? By in- 
terpreting the dreams of Nebnehadnezzar. In his writings 
are many remarkable predictions relating to the Chaldean, 
Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires, and also respecting 
the Messiah. He was promoted by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
highest offices and honours of the fiabylonish empire. 

3. What was the subsequent fate of Babylon? It was 
taken by the army of the Medes and Persians under the 
command of Cyrus, fifty years after the conquest of Judaea ; 
and Belshaz'zar, its impious monarch, grandson of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when carousing out of the eolden vessels that 
had been consecrated to God, and brought from the temple 
at Jerusalem, was surprised and slain. 

4. What befell Daniel after the reduction of the city? 
Dari'us, the Mode, who assumed the gOTomment, having 
united Babylonia to Media, appointed him ruler over the 
whole empire. He was afterwards, through an artifice of 
the Median nobles, who enyied him, cast into a den of lions, 
but miraculously preserTed. 

5. When were the Jews permitted to return to Canaan ? 
After the death of Daniel, Cyrus granted them this privi- 
lege : the captivity had lasted seventy years, according to 
the prophecy of Jeremiah. They were allowed by Cyrus to 
rebuild the city and the temple. Many thousand Jews pre- 
pared for their departure, led by Zerub'babel, the lineal 
representative of the royal house of David, and accom- 
panied by their high-priest. Cyrus restored to them the 
sacred vessels taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and they left 
Babylon B. c. 536. 

6. Who settled the government ? Ezra : he also restored 
the worship of God. Nehemi'ah, a spirited and upright 
Jew, assisted in repairing and fortifying the city: he was 
originally cup-bearer to that king, Artaxerx'es or Ahasue'- 
rus, whose queen Esther, a Jewess, so eminently befriended 
her fallen country, by prevaiUng on Ahasuerus to publish 
an edict in favour of the Jews. 

7. Who were the prophets that flourished, or wrote, 
during the captivity ? Hag'gai, Zechari'ah, Eze'kiel, Nehe- 
miah, and Daniel : the latter exactly foretold the time when 
Christ would appear ; this was revealed to him in a vision 
by God, with a promise of the Jews' deliverance from 
captivity. 

8. By whom were the Jews governed after Nehemiah's 
decease ? They were subject to a Persian governor of all 
Syria. In religious matters they were under the control of 
their high-priests, who also exercised the civil power, subor- 
dinate to that of the Persian governors, whose rule was mild. 

9. Till what period did they remain under the Persian 
sway ? Till the conquest of the Persian monarchy by 
Alexander the Great. 
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10. Under whose rule did they fall, after the division of 
Alexander's empire among four of his principal generals? 
These and their successors, for more than 150 years, were 
generally at war with one another: but the Jews, whose 
country lay between them, were marvellously protected by 
Divine Providence. Ptolemy Lagus, to whose lot Egypt 
fell, did indeed invade Judoia, which refused to submit to 
his authority, and carried away 100,000 of the people captive 
into Egypt ; he treated them well, however, and appointed 
many to places of trust and power. 

11. Who was Simon the Just, and when did he die? 
This high-priest was the last of the great synagogue, con- 
sisting of 120 persons, appointed by Ezra for the restoration 
of the Jewish church : he is believed to have made the last 
revision of the books of the Old Testament. He died b. c. 292. 

12. Of whose empire did Judaea now form a part ? That 
of the Ptolemies, kings of Eeypt, by whom they were be- 
friended and protected until the time of Ptolemy JPhilopater, 
B. c. 221, who was a profligate monarch. Having engaged 
in war with Anti'ochus Theos, king of Syria, and conquered 
him, he made a progress through his provinces. On visiting 
Jerusalem he offered numerous victims, and gave valuable 
presents to the temple ; but the high-priest, Simon H., not 
permitting him to enter the Holy of Holies, in revenge he 
treated the Jews in the most barbarous manner when he 
returned to Egypt. They were deprived of their privileges, 
and multitudes exposed to wild beasts, which however, it is 
said, instead of slaying them, destroyed their enemies. 

13. On the death of Philopater, B. c. 204, Antiochus the 
Great marched a large army into Palestine and subdued it ; 
but the following year it was wrested from him by the 
Egyptians, who garrisoned Jerusalem, B. c. 192. The year 
after it was recovered by Antiochus, to whom the Jews were 
so favourable that he repaired their city, and restored them 
all the privileges originally granted by Alexander. 

14. What great calamity next befell them ? The office of 
high-priest, from the great civil and religious power with 
wmch it was invested, and also the means it afforded of 
amassins wealth, became an object of ambition and avarice 
among those who had any pretensions to fill it. Antiochus 
Epiphanes (t. e. illustrious), who ascended the throne B. c. 
176, being pressed by the Romans for tribute, deposed the 
Jewish hign-priest, and sold the office first to his brother 
Jason, and afterwards to his brother Menelaus : between 
these two a civil war arose, attended with much bloodshed. 

15. Antiochus interfered to put down the contest, and 
having been told that the Jews made great rejoicing at a 
report that had been spread of his death, he stormed Jeru- 
salem, slew 40,000 persons, sold as many for slaves, plun- 
dered the temple, and sacrificed some on the altar of burnt- 
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offering. He then appointed Philip, a Phrygian and a 
man of great cruelty, to be their governor, and confirmed 
Menelaus in the priesthood. 

16. What further acts of cruelty did he commit ? Being 
ordered by the Romans to withdraw his forces from Egypt, 
be vented his rage on the Jews, and despatched Apollo'nius, 
one of his generals, with 25,000 men to destroy Jerusalem, 
put the men to the sword, and sell the women and children 
as slaves. These savage orders were carried into execution 
on the Sabbath day, and none escaped but such as took 
refuge in the mountains. 

17. Did his cruelties stop here? No : he next set on foot 
a persecution against all Jews who refused to turn idolaters; 
suppressed the observances of their religion, dedicated the 
temple to Jupiter Olympius, whose statue he erected ; and 
put to death all who would not conform to his mode of 
worship. 

Q^estions for Examination. 

1. For what were the three pious Jews condemned to be burnt t 
How saved 1 2. How was Daniel treated 1 3. What befell Belshaz* 
zart Why t 6. Who was Esther 1 In what way did she serve the 
Jews 1 7. Who was Nehemiah t What did he do for his people t 
10. What befell the Jews under Ptolemy Lagus 1 11. Who was the 
last priest of the great synagogue 1 How, for what, and by whom 
constituted 1 What important service did he accomplish t 

12. How did Ptolemy PhUopater treat the Jews 1 13. Was Ju- 
daea the theatre of the war between two powerful monarchs 1 Who 
were they t How did it end as respected the Jews 1 15. What was 
the cause of the anger of Antiochus against them 1 ' How did he 
treat them t 16. Relate a few particulars of his cruelty. 17. What 
act of profanity did he commit 1 



SECTION IX. 
From the time of the Maccabees to the Birth of Christ. 

3. Pros'ecate, v. to follow up. | 5. Usurp'er, t. one who holds the 

8. In'dolent, a. lazy ; careless. | right of another. 

1. Who first made a determined stand against this per-> 
secution ? Mattathi'as, great grandson of Asmonae us, a 
LoTite, raised with his sons a valiant band, by which he 
overthrew and put to death Apelles, the king's agent, and 
all his attendants, restored the worship of God, and repaired 
Jerusalem B. c. 167. He died the year after. 

2. By whom was he succeeded? By Judas, surnamed 
Maccabse'us, his third son, who in several unequal conflicts 
routed the armies of Antiochus Epiphanes with great 
slaughter, and nobly prosecuted the work his father had 
begun. 
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3. What happened to Antiochus? He determined t6 
take signal revenge, but was seized with an incorable dis- 
ease, of which he died B. c. 164. 

4. Did this put an end to the war? No: it continued 
under his successor, Antiochus Eupater, with various suc- 
cess. Judas at length fell in battle, having held the high- 
priesthood about six years. He was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Jonathan, who held the supreme civil and ecclesiastical 
power for about eighteen years, and contended successfully 
with his enemies, as his brother Judas had done before him. 

5. He was at length treacherously slain by Try'phon, the 
usurper of the throne of Syria. To him succeeded Simon, 
the eldest brother, who with two of his sons were assassi- 
nated by his son-in-law Ptolemy, B. c. 136. He had finally 
triumphed over the enemies of his native land, and rendered 
it independent and tranquil. 

6. Who succeeded him ? His only surviving son, John 
Hyrca'nus : under this wise, valiant, and good prince, Judaea 
attained a pitch of greatness and power such as it had not 
known since the days of Solomon. He reigned thirty years. 

7. By whom was he succeeded ? By his son Aristobulus, 
B. c. 107, who was the first prince that assumed the royal 
dignity after the Babylonish captivity. He reigned one 
year, and was followed by his brother Alexander Janngeus : 
after a prosperous reign of twenty-eight years he died, and, in 
conformity with his will, was succeeded by his widow Alex- 
an dra. She reigned with prudence and ability nine years. 

8. Her eldest son Hyrcanus, who was an indolent and 
weak character, reigned but three months after her decease, 
when he was deposed by his younger brother Aristobulus : 
he was soon restored by the Komans, who afterwards com- 
pelling him to resign the crown, Judaea became a Roman 
province, B. c. 63. 

9. Who was now made governor of Judaea? Antipater, 
a crafty Idumaean of noble rank, was made procurator of the 
province, leaving to Hyrcanus the ofl&ce of high-priest, 
B. c. 47. 

10. Who was Herod the Great ? The son of Antipater. 
He pulled down the temple erected by Zembbabel, which 
had existed 600 years, and built a new one, that far sur- 
passed the old in size, workmanship, and magnificence. 
This was an active and talented monarch, but a monster 
of cruelty. 

11. In the 37th year of his reign, the long-promised and 
expected Saviour of the world was born. 



Questions for Examination, 
2. What exploits did Judas Maccabseus perform t 4. How did he 
die t How long did he rule 1 By whom succeeded t What hi» 
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fate ! How long had he ruled t 5. By whom slain t Who was the 
next high-priest 1 What had he achieved t What his end t 6. 
What was the character of John Hyrcanus 1 and what the state of 
Judsea under hiral How long did he reign 1 7. Mention the 
names and characters of his successors, and the length of their res- 
pective reigns, II. What great event took place in the reign of 
Herod t 



CHAPTER III. 
im{0cellaneott0 ifitttc^tion^ in Grecian ?^i0tors* 

SECTION I. 



3. Declen'sion, *. going down. 

4. Cotem'porary, a. living at same time 

5. Di'alect, ». local style of language. 
13. Discuss, V. to examine ; investigate. 
15. Areop'agus, *. hill of Mars. 

2i. Auster'ity, t. harsh mamiers. 



33. Commem'oration, s. preserving the 
memory of; public celebration. 

35. Rig'id, a. severe ; inflexible. 

36. Trans'migration, s. going from one 

state, body, or place into another. 
40. Sus'pend, v. to hang by any thing. 



1. Who were the first inhabitants of Greece? Tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, associated for mutual defence. The 
Pelas'gi were the first tribe that acquired the ascendancy- 
over Vie rest ; hence the Greeks are often in the ancient 
writings called Pelasgi. The Helle'nes, a more civilized 
tribe, first established themselves in Phocis, and thence 
spread, first to Thessaly, and afterwards over the greater 
part of Greece. 

2. The Hellenic race subdivided into the .^olians, lonians, 
Dorians, and Achseans, who differed in after ages in their 
dialect, customs, and form of government. The iEolians 
occupied Acarnania, iEtolia, rhocis, Locris, Elis in the 
Peloponnesus, and the Western islands; the Dorians, 
Macedonia and Crete; the lonians, Attica; the Achseans, 
Argolis and Laconia. The latter was afterwards taken by 
the Dorians. From the middle of the sixteenth to the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, B. c, several colonies from 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and Phrygia settled in different parts of 
Greece. 

3. How may the Grecian history be divided ? Into four 
periods. The first extends 1000 years, from the building of 
Si'cyon to the siege of Troy : the second, from the demoli- 
tion of Troy to the reign of Darius, (when the Grecian and 
Persian histories mingle,) containing 600 years : the third, 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the death of 
Alexander, comprehending the most important part of Gre- 
cian history ; and the fourth begins with the death of Alex- 
ander, continuing through the gradual declension of the 
Grecian power, until totally reduced by the Romans. 

4. Which were the most considerable states in Greece? 
Sicyou was the most ancient, its first king being cotem- 
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ANCIENT GREECE. 




1. Djrrhacinm. 
S. Benea. 

3. ^dna. 

4. rnieMalonica. 

5. Philippa. 
7. Nicopolls. 

9. LariM* Crematte. 

10. Fharsalos. 

1 1. Mount Olympus. 
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If. Anticjrs. 

13. Delphi. 

14. Mount PamMsns. 

15. Thebes. 

17. Cherotuea. 

18. Leuctra. 

19. Platasa. 
21. Eleusis. 
S3. Corinth. 



24. Argos. 

25. Mycenae. 

26. Sparta, or Lacedemon. 

27. Olympia. 

28. Mantmea. 

29. Tegea. 

30. EUs. 
32. Ithaca. 
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poraiy with Noah: Argos, whose king, In'achus, was cotem- 
porary with Abraham and Nimrod ; Athens, founded by 
Cecrops ; Sparta, or Lacedemon, (the latter being properly 
the name of the suburbs); Corinth; Thebes, founded by 
Cadmus ; Macedon, Thessaly, and Epirus. 

6.. How many dialects were used among the Greeks? 
Four ; the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the ^olic. 

6. Which was the most elegant ? The Attic, spoken in 
Athens and its vicinity : Thuoyd'ides, Isoc'rates, Xen'ophon, 
f la'to, Aristoph'anes, and Demos' thenes wrote in it. 

7. Which was the dialect next esteemed? The Ionic, 
spoken chiefly in Asia Minor : Herod'otus and Hippoc'rates 
wrote in it. 

8. What nations spoke the Doric dialect ? The Spartans, 
Sidlians, Dorians, Rhodians, and Cretans: Theoc'ritus, 
Pindar, and Archime'des, wrote in it. What states used the 
^lic dialect ? First, the Boeotians ; afterwards the iBolians, 
wlio lived in Asia Minor. 

9. Why was the Grecian expedition against Troy under- 
taken ? To recover Helen, the beautifiS queen ot Sparta, 
who had been carried off by Paris, the son of Priam, Mng 
of Troy. 

10. Who commanded this expedition? Agamem'non, a 
Grecian king : Nestor and Ulys'ses, who both served in the 
army, are said to have assisted him by their wise counsels. 
Troy, after a siege of ten years, was taken by the Greeks. 

11. Who was Amphictyon? The third king of Athens, 
endowed with uncommon genius and strength of mind : he 
lived about 1496 years before Christ, and contrived to unite 
in one common system of politics the states of Greece. 

12. How did he effect this? By engaging twelve of the 
Grecian cities to join for their mutual advantage, sending 
each two deputies to Thermopylae twice a-year, who debated 
there, and were called the Amphictyonic council. 

13. What was the end effected by this council ? Its deter- 
minations answered the best purposes, as every thing rela- 
tive to the general interests of the cities represented was 
theriB discussed: by these means the Greeks were able to 
preserve their liberty and independence from the attacks of 
the Persian empire. 

14. What other employments had the Amphictyons? 
They took care of the treasures amassed by the voluntary 
contributions of those who consulted the oracle in the 
temple of Delphos. 

15. What was the Areop'agus? The place in which the 
Areopagites, or Athenian judges, assembled to debate: they 
were, for many years after their first institution, famed for 
the justice of their decrees. Cecrops, king of Athens, insti- 
tuted this court : lie also regulated marriage ceremonies 
among the Greeks, making them binding for life. 
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16. Who was the first king of Thebes? Cadmus, its 
founder. Thebes afterwards became a republic, and was at 
length dismantled by the Romans. 

17. For what were the Bseotians noted ? For their hea/- 
viness and stupidity ; Plutarch, Epaminon das, and Pindar 
are, however, great exceptions to this rule. 

18. How was Sparta governed? By two kings, who 
reigned jointly ; their power was very limited, and their 
chief use was to head the army in military expeditions. 
When were the Spartan laws new modelled? 884 years 
3. C, by Lycur'gus. 

19. Who was Lycurgus ? The great law-giver 'of the 
Spartans. He effected an equal division of lands among 
them, banished the use of gold and silver, trained the youth 
to perfect obedience and military discipline, and ordered 
that particular respect should be paid to the aged. To lus 
exertions and useful decrees the Spartans were indebted for 
their discipline, and much of their valour. 

20. What effects did his laws produce ? The Spartans 
became brave, active, and noble-minded ; and were inspired 
with a peculiar readiness to defend their lives and liberties. 

21. What great example did Lycurgus give of patience 
and ready forgiveness of injuries? That of pardoning 
Aloan'der, a Spartan youth, who in a tumult struck out one 
Qf his eyes : Lycurgus even took him into his house, and 
treated him with the greatest kindness. 

22. Where did iron pass as current coin ? In Sparta. 
Lycurgus established tms regulation to check any improper 
desire which the Lacedemonians might cherish for riches. 

23. In what light were the Spartans considered ? Entirely 
as a warlike nation ; but they were forbidden to attack or 
oppress their neighbours without provocation, and were 
only allowed to defend themselves against the inroads of 
other states. 

. 24. What was the great defect in the Spartan laws ? 
Lycurgus directed his attention to form a nation of soldiers, 
wholly neglecting the culture of the mind ; thus the sciences 
were banished, and the Spartans, owing to their roughness 
and austerity, were little esteemed by their more polished 
neighbours. 

25. Who were the Helots ? Lacedemonian slaves : the 
severe treatment of their masters frequently obliged them 
to revolt, and their lives were then at the disposal of those 
whom they served. The Spartans, to show their children 
the enormity of drunkenness, used to expose their slaves to 
them in that condition. 

26. What were the Gymna'sia? Academies, in which 
were taught the use of arms, and all manly exercises. 

27. Which was the most polished city in Greece ? Athens. 
Glory, liberty, and interest were the darling passions of the 
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Athenians; yet their liherty frequently degenerated into 
licentiousness. Thev excelled in the art of navigation, 
and were the general patrons of the UberaJ arts; but were 
fickle and ambitious. 

28. Who was Homer? The earliest and best Grejsian 
poet : he wrote the Iliad, which gives an account of the last 
year's siege of Troy ; and the Od'yssey, wMch relates the 
adventures of Ulysses. 

29. What were the Olympic games ? They are said to 
have been instituted by Her'cules among the Greeks, in 
honour of Jupiter, upon the plains of Elis, near the city of 
Olympia ; they consisted of boxing, running, chariot races, 




wrestling, and quoiting, and were celebrated at the com- 
mencement of every fifth year : at first no females were 
permitted to be present, but this law was repealed. 

30. What were the Isthmian games ? They were cele- 
brated every third (some say every fourth) year, in honour 
of Neptune, by the Greeks, upon tne Isthmus of Corinth. 

31. what were the Pythian and Neme'an ^ames? The 
Pythian, instituted by the assembly of Amphictyons, were 
celebrated every fourth year, in honour of Apollo, after he 
had slain the serpent Python ; and the Nemean derived 
their name from Nemea, a city in Peloponne'sus : they were 
instituted by Adras'tus, in honour of Hercules, (who is said 
to have destroyed the lion of the Nemean forest,) and were 
solemnized every two years. 

32. What were originally the rewards of the victors in all 
these games? A simple wreath. In the Olympic games, 
which were accounted the most honourable, because sacred 
to Jupiter, and instituted by^ their first heroes, this wreath 
was composed of wild olive ; in the Pythian, of laurel ; and 
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in the Isthmian and Nemean games, of parsley,^honoury 
not interest, being the best reward of great exertions. 

33. What influenced the Greeks to keep up the oomme- 
moration of these games ? As each of them was dedicated to 
the memory of some god, or hero, they were considered 
both in a relinous and political light ; and these frequent 
assemblies of the Grecian states united them more closely^ 
and strengthened their mutual interests. 

34. Who was Thales? An ancient geographer, and 
founder of the Ionic sect of philosophers, so named from 
Ionia, where he was born. They hdd many singular opi- 
nions, one of which was, that water was the principal of 
being, and that God formed all things by water. Thales 
fixed the term and duration of the solar year among the 
Grecians. 

36. Who was Dra'co ? The first rigid legislator of Athens. 
Who was Solon ? One of the seven sages of Greece, the 
reformer of Draco's code : his laws were held in high esti- 
mation. Name the Grecian sajges. Thales, Solon, Chilo, 
Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, and Feriander. Anachar'sis (the 
Scythian) has also been classed among the sages, and he 
appears to merit the distinction. 

36. Who was Pythag'oras ? A native of Samos, and a 
heathen philosopher : he taught the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, and was the founder of the Pythagore'an sect. 

37. Who was Pisis'tratus ? An aspiring Athenian, who 
usurped the government of Athens during the absence of 
Solon. Who built, and who was the destroyer of the famous 
temple of Diana at Eph'esus? Ctes'iphon, the celebrated 
architect, built, and Eros'tratus burnt it. 

38. When was the battle of Marathon ? 490 years b. c, 
between the Persians and Athenians : the Greeks gained a 
signal victory. 

39. Why did the Persians invade the Grecian states? 
The Athenians having taken and burnt the city of Sardis, 
B. c. 600, Dari'us, king of Persia, led his subjects on to 
revenge the affront. 

40. How did the Athenians honour Milti'ades, who com- 
manded their forces at Marathon ? Polygno'tus, a famous 
painter, some time after the battle, presented the Athenian 
state with a picture, representing this celebrated action : 
the most conspicuous figure was Milti'ades, at the head of 
the ten commanders, exhorting them to victory or death. 
This picture was suspended for many ages in the porch 
where the Stoic phUosophers assembled. 

41. Did the Athenians retain their sense of gratitude to 
Miltiades ? No : upon a false accusation of treachery to his 
country these fickle people threw him into prison, from 
which ne was never Uberated, but died there of the wounds 
he receiyeil iii Us ooontry's service. 
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42. What marks of esteem did Polygnotus receive from 
Greece ? Having painted many pictures at Delphos, and 
presented the Athenians with some excellent ones repre- 
senting the Trojan war, he was honoured with the solemn 
thanks of all Greece, conveyed to him by the Amphictyonlo 
council; apartments free of expense were decreed hmi in 
all the Grecian cities, and he was presented with crowns 
of gold. 

Q^e8ti<ms for Examination, 

3. What is the most important part of Grecian history 1 4. With 
whom was Inachus cotemporary t Who founded Athens t Thebes 1 
6. Who spoke and wrote in the Attic dialect t In the other dialects 
respectively t 9. What is said of Helen 1 12. What was the Amphic- 
tyonic council t Where did it meet t 15. What court did Cecrops 
institute t What was its character t What else did he institute t 

19. What were the chief peculiarities of the laws of Lycurg^s 1 
22. Why was iron used as money t 25. How did the Spartans dis- 
gust their children with drunkenness t 27. What was the general 
character of the Athenians t 28. What is the subject of the Iliad 1 
of the Odyssey 1 29. Where were the Olympic games held 1 30. The 
Isthmian t How often were these games severally celebrated t 33. 
What effect had they on the Greeks 1 40. Who was Polygnotus 1 
42. What honour did the Grecians accord him 1 



SECTION II. 

1. Fre.em'inence, «. superiority. 1 16. Eter'nise, v. to make endless. 
S. Repeal', v. to recall ; make void. Animos'ity, «. hatred ; spite. 

11. Ta'ciUy, ad. silently. I 20. Merito'rious, a. deserving well. 

1. What was the Ostracism? A law introdaced into 
Athens by CHs'thenes, one of its chief magistrates ; its ori- 
ginal intention was to prevent the excesses of ambition, by 
banishing for the space of ten years those citizens whose 
distin^ished talents led them to wish for pre-eminence 
over meir countrymen : the sentence of the law ran thus, 
" If any one aim at obtaining superiority over his fellow- 
dtizens, let him go and excel elsewhere." 

2. Why was this law termed the Ostracism ? From the 
custom which prevailed of writing the name of the person 
they wished to exile upon an oyster-shell, and he whose 
name was most frequently inscribed upon these shells, was 
adjudged to suffer this punishment ; but as many of the 
best citizens were exiled by this law, its impolicy and bad 
tendency were at last perceived, and it was repealed. 

3. Where ran the river Euro'tas ? Through Pelopon- 
nesus and the Lacedemonian states : it was the most clear 
and limpid of the Grecian streams. Sparta, the capital of 
Laconia, was built upon it, and the inhabitants acquireKl 
much of their strength and ngour from frequently plonging 
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into its waters. That famous city remained for ages with- 
out walls or gates, its defence being entrusted to the -valour 
of its citizens ; but fortifications were erected during the 
period of its decline. 

4. Why was the Spartan conversation famed ? For its 
brevity and conciseness : hence the word laconic^ Sparta 
being the capital of Laconia. 

5. Of what ancient states did the inhabitants take their 
meals in public ? Sparta and Crete. Which of the Spartan 
kings made the best defence against his enemies ? Leon'- 
idas, at the straits of ThermopVlaB. 

6. What were the words of the monument erected to the 
memory of Leonidas and his brave companions ? Go, pas- 
senger ^ and tell at Sparta that we died here, in obedience to 
her sacred laws. 

7. Between whom was the battle of Artemis'ium ? This 
naval engagement was between the Persians and the Greeks, 
on the very day that the Spartans and Persians were 
engaged at the straits of Thermopylae: the success was 
doubtful. 

8. What was A'thos ? A famous mountain in Macedonia. 
Xerxes, in his expedition against the Grecian states, ordered 
a passage to be cut through it. 

9. Which of the Athenians contributed most to their 
country's glory? Theseus, Milti'ades, Cimon, Themis'to- 
cles, Aristi'des, and Per icles : Aristides was famed particu- 
larly for his lustice. What testimony did Plato give to his 
merit? " Tnemistocles, Cimon, and Pericles," said Plato, 
"have enriched Athens with statues, edifices, and public 
ornaments, but Aristides with virtue." 

10. Where did Themis tocles acquire the greatest honours ? 
At Sal'amis : this was the most signal victory gained by the 
Greeks over the Persians. 

11. What was the prevailing custom among the Athen- 
ians after a battle ? The commanders declared those who 
had distin^ished themselves most, and best deserved the 
prize of victory (a laiu*el crown), by writiuff their names 
upon a slip of paper. After the battle of Salamis, each 
general adjudged the first prize to himself, the second to 
Themistocles, thus tacitly giving him a decided preference 
over all. 

12. What honours did Themistocles receive ? The prize 
of wisdom was decreed him : the Spartans presented to him 
the best chariot in their city, and commanded three hun- 
dred of their young men to attend him to the frontiers of 
their state. When he appeared at the Olympic games, the 
whole assembly rose in compliment ; all eyes were directed 
to Themistocles, and this involuntary homage from a count- 
less multitude must have been infinitely more flattering to a 
great mind, than the most eloquent orations in his favour. 
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13. What privileges were granted, in the last ases of the 
Athenian republic, to those who had deserved well of their 
country ? They were made free of the city, and exempted 
from giving public feasts and shows, which often amounted 
to great sums. These immunities, in some cases, were ex- 
tended to their posterity, and they were frequently honoured 
by the erection of statues to their memory. 

14. What funeral ceremonies were observed by the 
Athenians ? The bones of those citizens who had fallen in 
battle, after being strewed with perfumes and flowers, were 
exposed three days in an open tent; they were then en- 
closed in coffins, and carried round the city. These bones 
were finally laid in a public monument called the Cerami'- 
cus. Here were deposited, in all ages, those who had ^en 
in battle, except the warriors of Mar'athon, who, to immor- 
talize their uncommon valour, were buried where they fell. 

16. What were the trophies so frequently mentioned in 
ancient history ? They were (among the Greeks) wooden 
monuments, erected in the place where some signal victory 
had been obtained, and either adorned with real arms and 
colours taken from the enemy, or had warlike instruments 
carved upon them. The block of white marble which the 
Persians brought into the field to erect as a trophy should 
they prove victorious at Marathon, was converted by Phi- 
dias into a Nemesis, or goddess of revenge. 

16. Why did the Greeks choose wood for their trophies ? 
From this noble motive, — ^they were unwilUnff to eternize 
the memory of feuds and state-quarrels, and therefore pre- 
ferred wood to a more durable substance, that as national 
animosities in time decayed, the remembrance of them 
might do so too. 

17. How long did the first war between the Persians and 
Greeks continue ? Fifty-one years. 

18. Who was Pericles ? A celebrated Athenian general 
and orator. How did Pericles show his public spirit in 
Athens ? By improving and beautifying the city consider- 
ably, under the direction of the celebrated Phidias. 

19. Pericles, hearing that the Athenians murmured at 
this disposal of the public money, offered himself to defray 
all necessary expenses, provided his name were recorded 
upon the public edifices. 

20. Did the Athenians permit this ? No : they felt the 
intended rebuke, and afterwards allowed him whatever 
sums he thought proper. 

21. What were the last words of Pericles? " I am sur- 
prised,'* said he, spealdng to the friends who surrounded his 
bed, and were relating his great exploits to each other, 
" that you should forget the most meritorious circumstance 
of my life: I never caused any one citizen to mourn on 
my account." 
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22. Which were the chief works of Phidias ? A Minorray 
erected in the city of Athens, and a Jupiter Olympius, sixty 
feet high, made of gold and iyorv. Phidias, exasperated at 
his countrymen's ingratitude to nim, presented his Jupiter 
to the Ele ans, a neighbouring nation. 

23. What was the Peloponnesian war, and its cause ? It 
was a war among the different states of Greece : having 
collected much gold in their quarrels with Persia, the desire 
of increasing their treasures, added to their mutual haugh- 
tiness after recent victory, fomented divisions among them, 
which proved the cause of this war. 

24. What particular calamity befell the Athenians at this 
period ? A terrible plague raged in Athens, 430 years B. c. 
The famous physician Hippoc'rates then distinguished 
himself by his care of the sick, and greatly increased his 
reputation. 

25. What was the Odeum ? A musical theatre, erected 
in Athens by command of Pericles : it was ornamented by 
the celebrated Phidias. The Greeks considered music as 
one of the essentials in the education of their children. 



QuegHonsfor Exammation, 

1. How did the Athenians treat ambitious citizens 1 2. Why was 
the law of ostracism repealed 1 3. What contributed to the yigour 
of the Spartans 1 How was Sparta fortified t 8. Who cut a passage 
through Mount Athosi 9. For what was Aristides famed! 11. 
How was Themistocles distinguished after the battle of Salamist 
13. How were public benefactors rewarded by the Athenians t 

15. How were trophies adorned 1 Of what did Phidias make his 
Nemesis t 19. How did Pericles meet the murmurs of the Athe- 
nians t 22. To whom did Phidias present his Jupiter Olympius 1 
Why 1 24. What great physician flourished in Athens 1 When 1 
On what occasion did he distinguish himself 1 26. How was music 
esteemed by the Greeks t 



SECTION III. 



2. AppeUa'tion, «. a name. 

3. Am'nesty, t. a general pardon. 
Obliv'ion, «. forgetfiilness. 

7. Dem'igod, «. haff a god. 



U. Bfal-administra'tion, «. £Q condaot 

or management of public a£Bdrs. 
12. Disciplina'rian, t. a strict ruler. 
19. Con'secrated, v. made sacred. 



1. How was the style of the historian Herod'otus distin- 
ffuished ? By its elegance and simplicity. When he read 
his history at the Olympic games, the Greeks, after bestow- 
ing upon this celebrated work imbounded applause, gave to 
each separate book the name of one of the nine Af uses. 

2. Who was Lysan'der ? A Lacedemonian general, and 
the conqueror of^ Athens. Towards the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war he established thirty magistrates in 
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Athens, known by the appellation of the thirty tyrants, or 
kings ; wealth, in their eyes, was the greatest crime : they 
seized whereyer they found it, and are said to have pnt 
more to death in eight months, than the enemies of Athens 
had slain daring the continuance of a long war. 

3. Who was Thrasybu'lus ? A noble Athenian. After 
attacking and defeating the thirty tyrants, who then usurped 
the goyemment of Athens, and restoring freedom, he passed 
an act of amnesty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
to bury all past transactions in oblivion. 

4. Which of the Grecian philosophers was most famed for 
his virtues and liberal opinions ? Soc'rates : history records 
an action of his truly heroic. When unjustly sentenced to 
death by the Athemans, he refused to escape from prison, 
although an opportunity presented itself, since it was con- 
trary to the standing laws of his country. 

5. Why was the isle of De'los famed? The common 
treasures of Greece were deposited there: the Athenians 
were accustomed to send a ship every year to offer sacrifices 
at Delos ; the laws forbad any person being put to death in 
Athens from the time of the ship's departure till its return. 

6. What great man was sentenced to die in Athens be- 
fore these sacrifices left the city ? Socrates. The execution 
of his sentence was suspended thirty days: he was then 
compelled to drink hemlock. 

7. Were the Athenians ever sensible of his merit? Yes : 
the Delphic oracle had before declared him the wisest of 
mankind, and after his decease great honours were paid 
him. A statue by Lysip'i>us was erected to his memory, 
and at length he was worshipped as a demi-god. 

8. Who was Xen'ophon? A famous historian, philoso- 
pher, and warrior, who commanded the ten thousand Greeks 
m their celebrated retreat to their own country after the 
battle of Cunax'a. 

9. What was the favourite diversion of the Athenians ? 
Hunting. It was so highly esteemed at Athens, that Xen- 
ophon wrote a treatise purposely to display the advantages 
resulting from an exercise, wmch enables its followers to 
suffer hunger, cold, heat, and thirst with equal indifference. 

10. Who was Agesila'us ? A valiant king of Sparta, who 
defeated the Persian army near Sardis, and the Thebans in 
the plains of Chaerone'a. 

11. Who were the Eph'ori? Spartan magistrates: nine 
were elected, but five had the power of acting collectively. 
All, even kings, were compelled to appear before them upon 
any charge of mal-administration : they regulated religious 
rites, made peace and war, and had the custody of all the 
public treasures. 

12. What celebrated action is recorded of these Ephori? 
They were such strict disciplinarians, that they fined one of 
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their valiant soldiers for gaining a victory unarmed: the 
youth was bathing when he heard the sound of the trumpety 
and rushed to head the troops under his command; after 
a victory gained, the magistrates decreed him a crown of 
laurel for the courage he had shown, but fined him for not 
staying to put on his armour. 

13. To wnat amusement were the Athenians most partial? 
To theatrical entertainments, in the representation of which 
they excelled. What were the Antheste'ria ? Festivals, in 
which the slaves were entertained. 

14. What was the Bar'athrum ? A public pit in Athens, 
into which those condemned to die were thrown. What 
was the Lyce'um ? Anciently a temple dedicated to Apollo, 
and afterwards converted into a public school in Athens, 
where the orators declaimed. 

16. Who was Epaminon'das ? A celebrated Theban ge- 
neral, the contemporary and friend of Pelop'idas : they 
jointly gained the battle of Leuctra. Epaminon'das com- 
manded at Mantine'a alone, where he bravely fell, in his 
last moments breathing an ardent wish for the glory and 
safety of his country. 

16. Where stood Pella ? This city, famed as the birth- 
place of king Philip and Alexander his son, was anciently 
the capital of Macedonia. 

17. What Grecians distinguished themselves against Phi- 
lip of Macedon by their speeches and writing ? Lycur'gus, 
the orator ; Dem'ades ; and the celebrated Demos'thenes, 
whose orations against Philip were called Philip pics. Who 
rivalled Demosthenes in eloquence? ^sc'hines, the orator. 

18. When was the social war, or war of the allies ? 368 
years B.C., carried on by several Grecian nations for the 
purpose of throwing off the Athenian yoke, and re-estab- 
tishmgindependent states. 

19. What occasioned the sacred war? The Phocians, 
who inhabited the territories near Delphos, had ploughed 
up some land consecrated to Apollo : for this supposed 
sacrilege they were sentenced by the Amphictyonic ooimcil 
to pay a heavy fine ; and upon their refusal a war broke out, 
in which most of the Grecian states were engaged, called the 
sacred war. 

20. What sides did the Greeks take in this quarrel ? The 
Spartans and Athenians assisted the Phocians ; the Bseotians, 
Locrians, and Thessalians sided with the Amphictyons. 

21. When was the battle of Chaeronea? In the reign of 
Philip of Macedon. By the event of this battle Philip be- 
came master of Greece. 

22. Where was the philosopher Ar'istotle bom? At 
Stagi'ra, a city in Macedon, which was destroyed by king 
Philip, but rebuilt by his son Alexander, the pupil of 
Aristotle. 
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23. Which were the first battles gained by Alexander 
over the Persians ? The Grani'cus and Issns. 
^ 24. Where stood Tyre ? It was a city of Phoenicia, be- 
sieged and taken by Alexander. 

25. How did Alexander dishonour his character in respect 
to the Tyrians? By inhumanly putting them all to the 
sword, excepting two thousand, whom he reserved for cru- 
cifixion : crosses were erected along the sea-shore, where 
this barbarous sentence was rigidly executed. 

26. What particular instance did Alexander give of his 
pride and folly ? He suffered his subjects to pay him ado- 
ration as the reputed son of Jupiter Ammon, the god of 
the Egyptians. 

27. W here stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon ? In 
Africa, in the midst of the Lybian desert : the god worship- 
I>ed there was, by the Greeks, called Jupiter, by the Egyp- 
tians, Ammon : at length both these names became one. 

28. In what battle did Alexander completely triumph 
over the Persians ? Arbela ; when the defeat and death of 
the Persian monarch gave Alexander another empire. 

29. Who was Calanus? An Indian philosopher^ who 
attended the court of Alexander of Macedon. 

30. What was his end ? Although he professed to follow 
the most severe philosophy, yet being attacked by a painful 
disorder, he had not patience to bear its repeated approaches, 
but resolved to bum himself upon a funeral pile. 

31. Did he effect his purpose ? Yes, and against the ear- 
nest entreaties of Alexander : it is generally supposed that 
he was prompted to this action chiefly by vain-glory, and a 
desire of being conspicuous to after-ages. 

32. What story does Josephus relate of some Jewish sol- 
diers in the service of Alexander ? When commanded by 
that prince to assist in re-building the temple of Belns 
(which Xerxes had destroyed), they absolutely refused, 
alleging that as idolatry was forbidden by their law, the 
respect due to that, and their conscience, would not allow 
them to assist in the erection of a temple designed for idol- 
atrous purposes. 

33. How did Alexander act upon this ? He gave orders 
for their immediate punishment ; but, on reflection, their 
conduct appearing in a more favourable light, he dis-> 
charged and sent them home. 

34. How did Alexander in one day evince the extremes 
of generosity and passion ? In the morning he gave his 
friend Clitus the government of Maracan'da, one of his most 
important cities; and in the evening killed him, in a hasty 
fit of resentment, at a banquet. 

36. Who was Po'rus? An Indian prince, who was taken, 
prisoner by Alexander; and when brought before him in 
chains, showed eqi^al fortitude and presence of mind. The 

K 3 
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Macedonian monarch asked how he would he treated ? ** As 
a kine," rejjlied Porus. " Do you, then, wish for nothing 
more?" said Alexander. "No: all things are compre- 
hended in that sentence." Alexander, touched hy his 
greatness of soul, restored Porus to his kingdom. 



QueHions for Examination. 

1. How was Herodotus honoured 1 2. What did Lysander on 
conquering Athens! 3. How did Jhrasybulus act! 4. "What in- 
stance of heroism do we read in the life of Socrates t 5. What law 
prevailed in Athens relative to the ship sent to Delos 1 6. How did 
Socrates diet 11. What powers had the Ephorit 14. Where did 
the Athenian orators declaim 1 

16. What battles did Epaminondas fight 1 Where did he fall, and 
how 1 19. For what were the Phocians fined 1 By whom t What 
ensued 1 21. What made Philip master of Greece 1 24. What bar- 
barous act did Alexander commit after the taking of Tyre t 34. 
How did he treat his friend Clitus 1 35. How Porus 1 



SECTION IV. 
S. Gla'diator, t. a prize-fighter. I 6. Au'spioes, «. omens ; inflaences. 



7. Or'acle, «. something delivered by 8. Pha'lanx, s. close body of troops, 
supernatural wisdom. | 15. Intrig'ae,*. plot; private scheme. 

1. How did the Athenians honour those who fell in their 
country's defence ? Their most celehrated orators were 
appointed to pronounce funeral orations in their praise. 
This was done to inspire the Athenians with an ardent 
desire of glory and military fame. 

2. How did the Greeks excel the Romans in humanity ? 
They could never he persuaded to pubUc exhibitions of 
gladiators in their cities; and the speech of an Athenian 
upon this subject well deserves to be remembered : " First," 
said he, " before we permit these barbarous shows, let 
us throw down the altar which our ancestors have erected 
to Mercy." 

3. Why was A'gis, king of Sparta, executed ? This 
prince, who lived m the time of Alexander's successors, 
wished to revive the ancient laws of Lycurgus ; but his 
people, dead to all sense of justice and virtue, condemned 
nim to an ignominious end. 

4. What forms of government prevailed successively in 
Athens ? It was first governed by kings, then by archons ; 
these yielded to the tyrannical power of the Pisistratldae ; 
this was destroyed, and freedom again restored, till the city 
was taken by the Lacedemonians. The thirty tp'ants then 
assumed absolute power : and after their expulsion, the de- 
mocratic form of government was re-established, until the 
Romans made Greece a tributary province. 
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5. What forms of goyernment prevailed in Sparta ? For 
the space of 900 years it was governed by kings. Lycnrgng 
then established a republic, which continued 700 years 
longer, under the most promising auspices ; but the Spartans 
having subdued the neighbouring states, particularly the 
Athenians, the tide of victory began to turn, and the The- 
bans, headed by Epaminon'das and Pelop'idas, compelled 
them, after the battle of Leuotra, to sue for peace. I'hilip 
of Macedon, and finally the Romans, completed the con- 
quest of this famous state. 

6. Name the most famous oracles consulted by the Pagan 
world. That of Apollo, at Delphos ; of Tropho'nius, in 
Baeotia : the temple and oracle of the Bran'chidfB, in the 
neighbourhood of Mile'tus; and one at Dodo'na, a city of 
the Molossians. 

7. What happened to the temple of Delphos? It was 
destroyed by fire, 83 years B. c. : from that time the famous 
oracle there ceased to answer the questions proposed to it. 

8. What progress did the Greeks make in the arts? 
From the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander they were 
gradually improving: warriors, statesmen, philosophers^ 
poets, historians, painters, architects, and sculptors, form 
a glorious phalanx in this golden age of literature ; and the 
history of the Greeks, at this period, is equally important 
and instructive. 

9. Name the chief Grecian poets. Ho'mer, He'siod, Ar- 
chil'ochus, Tyrtae'us, AIccb'us, Sap'pho, ^s chylus, Eurip'i- 
des, Aristo'puanes, Soph'ocles, Ajiac'reon, Pindar, Simon- 
ides, and Menan'der. 

10. Name the chief philosophers. Thales, Solon, Pytha- 

foras, Herac'litus, Anaxagoras, Soc'rates, Emped'ocles, 
Vto, Aristo'tle, and Ze'no. 

11. Name the chief law-givers. Ce'crops, of Athens; 
Cad mus, of Thebes ; Cara'nus, of Macedon ; Lycur gus, of 
Sparta ; Dra'co and Solon, of Athens. 

12. Name the chief historians. Herod'otus, Thucyd'ideSy 
and Xen'ophon. 

13. Name the chief Grecian painters. Zeux'is, Parrha'- 
sius, Timan'thes, Pam'philuSy Apelles, Polygno'tus, Aris- 
ti'des, and Protog'enes. 

14. Name the chief Grecian sculptors. Ctes'iphon, Phi'- 
dias, My'ron, Sco'pas, Lysip'pus, and Polycle'tus. 

15. How did the Romans acquire dominion in Greece? 
The ^tolians, a Grecian state, called them over to their 
assistance in a war which tbey were carrying on against 
Philip, king of Macedon, who was then at the nead of the 
principal states of Greece. After a series of political in- 
trigues and successes in battle, they finally overthrew the 
Macedonians at Pydna, B. c. 169, and thus became masters 
of Greece, which they permitted for a time to enjoy a 
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nominal independence. A new war broke ont between them 
and the Aohseans, b. c. 148 : the latter were defeated. 

16. Corinth was taken by Mnmmius, the Roman consnl^ 
B.C. 146, who razed that splendid city to the ground. 
Greece then became a Roman proTince, under the name of 
Achai'a, and its history, of course, blended with that of 
Rome. The shadow of freedom was still allowed to remain 
in some cities, and Athens long continued the principal 
school of literature, science, and the arts. 

" 'Twas Greece, but ancient Greece no more ! " 



Questions for Examination. 
2. What was the speech of the Athenian relative to shows of gla- 
diators % 5. Who finally subdued Sparta 1 6. What Pagan oracles 
were in most repute 1 7. When did the Delphic oracle become 
silent t 16. What battle decided the fate of Greece 1 16. Under 
the Romans what was it called 1 With what stream of history does 
that of Greece mingle after its subjection t Did any yestige of 
freedom still remain t Where t What did Athens long continue 
tobel 



CHAPTER IV. 
0H%ttnBXiton% Aue0tion$( in l&oman ^latotji. 

SECTION I. 

4. Fatri'ciaxi,«. senatorial; noble. I 4. Hered'itary, a. descending from 
Flebe'ian, «. of the common people parent to child. 



or lower orders. | 10. Enfee'bled, a. made weak. 

30. U. C. Urbe conditd, i. e. in the year from the building of the city of Borne. 

1. Who founded the city of Rome ? Rom'ulus, its first 
king, in the year 753, b. c. 

2. How did the idolatry of the Romans differ from that 
of surrounding nations? In this respect; they worshipped 
their gods, originally, without statues or images. It is as- 
serted by Plutarch, that Nu'ma forbad the setting up of 
any image by which to represent the Deity, either in human 
form or in that of any kind of beast ; a prohibition that was 
regarded by the Romans for several centuries. 

3. How many kings had Rome? Seven : of these Nu'ma 
Pompil'ius and Ser'vius TuVlius are thought the most de- 
servinfi;, and Tarj[uin the Proud the least so. 

4. Who established the difference between the patricians 
and the pl^)eians ? Romulus : the former were the nobility, 
the latter the common people. The dignity of the patri- 
cians was hereditary, and the chief offices of the state were 
for a long time filled by them. 
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ANCIENT ITALY. 




A. ApnOia. 
L 2. Luca'nia. 

B. Bruttiam. 
S. Sam'nium. 

C. Campa'nia. 



58. Rome. 
53. Veil, 
72. An'tium. 

81. HercQia'neiim. 

82. Pompe'ii. 
97. Croton. 
93. Syb'ariH. 



Krr TO THB Map. 

Ll.La'tiam. 

F. Freta'ni. 
8 56. Sabi'nL 

P. Pice'nnm. 

U. Um'bria. 

TOWNS. 

78. Beneventum. 
91. Metapontom. 
83. Brundusiom. 
86. Canusium. 
50. Ancona. 
32. Rayenna. 
8. Verona. 
73. The river Tiber. 



V. Vene'tia. 
E. Etru'ria. 
L. Liffu'ria. 
O. GkSlia Gisalpi'iia. 



124. Olbia. 
129. CaraUs. 
121. Urcinium. 
120. Bfariana. 

104. Messina. 
109. Agrigentnm. 
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5. Who appointed Uctors ejid fasces? Romulus: lictors 
•were twelve men who walked before the kings, or consuls ; 
and fasces were bundles of rods, with an axe in the middle, 
carried by the lictors. 

6. Who were the ederes? A guard of three hundred 
youngmen, instituted by Romulus to defend his person. 

7. What were the aninlia amons the Romans? Sacred 
bucklers, carried by priests devoted to Mars, in the reign of 
Numa Pompilius. 

8. Who were the dtmmfmri ? Two magistrates appointed 
by Tullus Hostillus, to give judgment in criminal amirs. 

9. What was the occasion of the battle between the H<h 
ra'tii and Curia Hi ? There was a war between the Albans 
and the Romans in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, king of 
Rome, and it was agreed to decide it by a combat of three 
persons on each side. The Albans chose three brothers 
named Curiatii ; the Romans three, called Horatii. 

10. After two of the Horatii had been killed by their an- 
tagonists, and all the three Curiatii wounded, the surviving 
Roman champion obtained an easy victory, by first sepa- 
rating, and then successively putting to the sword his en- 
feebled opponents. 

11. What was the censw ? ^ A general survey of the Ro- 
man people and their estates, instituted by Servius Tullius : 
it was first made by kings, then by consuls, and at length 
by magistrates, called censors, whose office also extended to 
taxing estates, and reforming the manners of the people. 

12. When did the Romans erect their temple to Faith ? 
In the reign of Numa Pompilius : that dedicated to Fortune 
was built by the command of Servius Tullius. 

13. What was the civio croum ? One made of oak-leaves, 
given by the Romans to him who had saved the life of a 
fellow-citizen in battle. 

14. Why was the orator's pulpit called rostrum ? From 
the rostra, or beaks of ships, with which this pulpit was 
generally adorned. 

16. What was the ad'ytum? The sanctuary in heathen 
temples, into which none but priests were admitted. 

16. What was the ancient naval croum? One made in 
the form of the ancient ships' beaks, and presented to him 
who first boarded an enemy. 

17. How were the ancient Romans trained up to war ? 
A place was appropriated for exercise in the city, called the 
field of Mars : here they ran and leaped in ponderous 
armour, carried the heaviest weights, and performed all 
martial exercises. War and agriculture were their only 
professions ; their bodies were kept in continual activity ; 
and to this steady, unrelaxed discipline they owed much oi 
their fame and military glory. 
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18. How were the Roman soldiers punished for small 
deviations^ from duty? They were always bled; for as 
every ancient Roman entertained high ideas of his own 
prowess, this temporary deprivation of strength was to 
them the most sensible mortification. 

19. What rule was observed inviolably in the Roman 
armies ? This ; he who abandoned his post, or quitted his 
arms in battle, suffered death. 

20. Why were the Romans entertained with gladiators ? 
The policy of their rulers accustomed them to these exhi- 
bitions, that they might learn to look upon wounds and 
bloodshed without shrinking. These shows were often pro- 
hibited b)r the merciful emperors, but never totally abolished 
till the reign of Hono'rius, who died A. D. 426. 

21. Which of the ancient nations paid the most sacred 
regard to an oath ? The Romans ; even during their great- 
est corruptions, their high sense of this obUgation never 
entirely forsook them. 

22. What was the mwrcH crown used by the Romans? 
One indented at the top like the battlements of a wall, and 
bestowed upon him who first scaled the wall of an enemy's 
city. 

23. What is meant bv ides ? A method of counting time 
among the Romans : their Ides were the thirteenth day of 
each month, excepting March, May, July, and October ; of 
these they were the fifteenth. 

24. What was a lustrum ? A space of five years, at the 
end of which a general survey was taken of the Romans 
and their estates. 

26. What was an indiction? A space of fifteen years, 
observed among the later Romans, and established by the 
emperor Constantino. 

26. Name the different forms of government in Rome. 
The establishment of the regal power ; then of the consul- 
ship, which continued till the first dictator was chosen; 
then succeeded the authority of the decem'viri; after its 
abolition the perpetual dictatorship prevailed at intervals 
for a short period, till Augustus Csesar introduced the 
imperial power. 

27. What were consuls? Two chief magistrates among 
the Romans, who acted together, and whose authority con- 
tinued one year. Brutus and CoUati'nus were the first 
appointed to fill this high office. 

28. What was a dictator ? A magistrate, who was in- 
vested with supreme power for six months ; never chosen 
during the earlier ages, but when the commonwealth was 
thought in extreme danger : this office at length was made 
perpetual. Lar'tius was the first dictator. 

29. What were tribunes ? Magistrates, chosen to preserve 
the liberties and privileges of the people against the power 
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and encroaobments of the nobles. At first two were ap- 
pointed, then five; at length their number was increased 
to ten. 

30. What occasioned the institution of military tribunes ? 
The plebeian Romans being displeased with the consular 
gOTernment, three new magistrates were chosen u. c. 310, 
called military tribunes, but their power was soon laid aside 
for ever ; and Camil'lus, the dictator, dedicated a temple to 
Concord, to perpetuate the union then effected between the 
patricians and plebeians. 

31. When were the decemmri appointed in Rome ? u. c. 
302. Ambassadors having been sent to the principal Gre- 
cian cities for the purpose of collecting the best codes of 
law, on their return ten persons were appointed, with 
consular power, to arrange a body of laws for the Roman 
commonwealth : one at a time acted as supreme magistrate. 
Their office was to continue a year ; but they kept them- 
selves in power much longer, nnder pretence of finishing the 
tables completely. 

32. What were the offices of quegtor and edUe ? The ques- 
tors were two in number, and were to take care of the 

Sublic money and contributions, sell plunder, &c. ; but in 
ulius CfiBsar's time they amounted to forty. There were 
also two ediles, who were to assist the tribunes, rectify 
weights and measures, and prohibit unlawful games. This 
number was afterwards increased. 



QmstionsfoT Examination, 

2. What does Plutarcli relate of Numa t 6. What were the lictors t 
What the fasces 1 10. How did the last of the Horatii win the battle 1 
11. Who made the census t 13. Who received the civic crown t 16. 
Who the naval t 17. To what do the Romans owe much of their 
iame t 18. How did they punish slight military offences t 

20. When, and by whom, were gladiatorial shows put down t 22. 
Who received the mural crown 1 27. Wlio were the first consuls 1 
28. Who was the first dictator! 31. For what purpose were the 
decemyiri appointed t How did they act t 32. What was the num- 
ber of the questors t of the ediles t 



SECTION II. 

1 . Antip'athy, «. rooted dislike. I 27. Incon'gmons, a. not fitting. 

8. Hogtil'ities, s. open war. Trium'yirate, s. coalition of three. 

II. Mu'ral, a. belonging to a battlement | 29. Par'ricide, «. murder of a parent. 

1. What rival states showed great antipathy to each 
other ? Rome and Carthage. What was meant by Punic 
faith ? The term " Punic is a contraction of the word 
^* Phoenician/' and as the Carthaginians came originally 
from Phoenicia, it was applied to them ; so remarkable were 
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they for breach of faith, that the term Punic faith was 
proTerbially mfamoos. 

2. What gave rise to the Punic wars, t.e. the wars be- 
tween Carthage and Rome? The Romans took offence at 
the assistance granted by the Carthaginians to the southern 
parts of Italy, then at war with Rome ; but, in fact, these 
two great rival states had long regarded each other with 
jealousy, and only waited for a pretext to commence hos- 
tilities. 

3. This was afforded by certain disturbances in Sicily. 
The Mamertine mercenaries, who had seized Messina and 
slaughtered the citizens, divided into two parties ; one 
sou^t the protection of the Carthaginians, and the other of 
the Romans, which was granted on both sides; and thus the 
first Punic war commenced in Sicily, b. c. 264. 

4. How long did the Punic wars subsist? The first, 
twenty-four years; the second, seventeen years; and the 
third and last, four years and some months. 

6. Name the four mreat battles in which Hannibal defeat- 
ed the Romans. Tici nus, Tre'bia, Thrasyme'ne, and Cannse ; 
but Hannibal was himself defeated at the battle of Zama, 
by Scipio Africanus. 

6. What remarkable commanders fell a sacrifice during 
these wars ? Reg'ulus, Flamin'ius, and two of the Scipios, 
on the Roman side ; As'drubal, Han'no, Postar, and Han'- 
nibal, (who was constrained to poison himself,) on the part 
of the Carthaginians. 

7. When did the Romans acquire a taste for the arts? 
In the 270th year of the republic. 

8. For what were the Romans particularly famed? For 
their perseverance, love of fame, and patriotism. 

9. Where did Hannibal and his army, infatuated with the 
seductions of luxury, forget their character as soldiers ? At 
Cap'ua, in Italy, where they passed a winter. 

10. Who was Coriola'nus ? A noble Roman, who having 
recommended the senate to destroy the insolent power of 
the tribunes, was banished his country, and took refuge 
among the Volscians. To punish their ingratitude he after- 
wards returned with a victorious army to besiege Rome; 
but his mother's entreaties prevailed upon him to spare his 
native citv, which lay at his mercy. He is reported to have 
said on that occasion, *'0h, my mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son ! " He perished soon after in a 
tumult of the Volscians. 

11. Who was Sic'cius Denta'tus? A Roman, who fonght 
one hundred and twenty battles for his country, and gained 
fourteen civic, and four mural crowns: he was, notwith- 
standing his services, never properly recompensed, and soon 
after basely assassinated by command of the decemviri. 

12. Who was Camillus ? A Roman general, and dictator, 
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memorable for taking the town of Veii, after it bad been 
besieged ten years : ne then forbad the soldiers to plunder, 
and uiey in roTonge instigated the tribunes to accuse him oi 
fraudulent practices. He was most unjustly banished ; but 
Rome being besieged by the Gauls, he nobly returned, com- 
pletely defeated them, and once more enjoyed the lughest 
offices : he afterwards fell a sacrifice to the plague^ which 
desolated the city. 

13. What Roman sacrificed himself to propitiate the 
goda ? De'cius. In a battle between the Romans and La- 
tins, B. c. 330, the former were on the point of being de- 
feated ; when Decius, who was one of their consuls, devoted 
himself, after the superstitious form and belief of the aee, 
for the good of his country, by rushing into the midst of uie 
enemy, where he fell, covered with wounds. This so in- 
spired the Romans with confidence, that they vigorously 
renewed the fight, and routed the Latins. 

14. Which of the Romans beheaded his son for contempt 
of his consular authority? Manlius Torquatus. Before 
the commencement of the engagement just alluded to, Man- 
lius, being one of the consuls in command, gave orders that 
none sho^d quit their ranks, under pain of death. His own 
son, being challenged to dngle combat by one of the enemy's 
generals, rushed lorth to meet him, and though he slew his 
opponent, was ordered by his father to inunediate execution, 
for breach of discipline. 

16. What Roman was most famed for his integrity? 
Fabri'cius. King Pyrrhus, his enemy, declared pubhcly 
that it was easier to turn the sun from its course, than 
Fabrioius from the x>ath of honour. 

16. Who was Fa'bius Max'imus ? A dictator, who led the 
Roman armies against Hannibal: his caution and expe- 
rience were such, that without hazarding a battle, he con- 
tinued to keep the troops of Hannibal in perpetual alarm, 
whilst his own remained in security; on this account he 
was termed the hwMer of Rome, 

17. Who was Cato the censor? A philosopher, brave, 
just, and famed for the severity of his manners : he was the 
mveterate enemy of Carthage, and continually advising its 
destruction. 

18. Name the destroyer of Carthage. Scipio ^milia'nus: 
this hero and Julius Csesar are said to have best united the 
military and literary talents. 

19. What instance of determined resolution was shown by 
a Carthaginian at this time? During the destruction of 
Carthage, which continued burning for seventeen days, the 
wife of Asdrubal, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Romans^ threw herself into the flames. 

20. Who afterwards rebuilt Carthage ? Augustus Csesar, 
and in some degree re-established its prosperity : but the 
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Arabs, in the seventh century, once more demolished it, 
and Tunis now stands near its ruins. 
^ 21. Name the four most ambitious men of Rome. Ma'- 
rius, Sylla, Pompey, and Ccesar. 

22. What were tne most important civil "wars in Rome ? 
The first, b. c. 86, between Sylla and Marius ; the second, 
B. c. 49, between Pompey and Julius Csesar ; the third, b. c. 
42, between Octavius Csesar, Mark Antony, and Lepldus on 
one side, and Brutus and Cassius on the other. 

23. Name some of the most temperate Romans. Cincin- 
na'tus, Fabricius, Cato, and Cicero. Name the three most 
luxurious. Lucurius, Catiline, and Sylla. 

24. What is meant by proscriptions of the people ? Ba- 
nishing them, confiscating their goods, setting their property 
up for sale, and sometimes putting them to death. 

26. Who invented proscriptions? Marius and Sylla: 
they were continued by many of the emperors, as an easy 
method of ridding themselves of obnoxious persons. 

26. What Roman showed the greatest depravity of heart, 
and inclination to betray his country ? Cat'iline. Cicero 
discovered his conspiracy. 

27. Who formed the first Roman triummrate ? Crassus, 
Pompey, and Julius Csesar. The policy of Csesar effected 
this incongruous union, that he might quietly enjoy the 
consulship, ingratiate bimself with the plebeians, and after 
crushing the factions of his colleagues, unite them both in 
his interest. The enterprises of this able commander in 
Gaul, Germany, Italy, and Britain, are well known : his 
power was as extensive as his abiUties. 

28. Which of his colleagues became his adversary ? Pom- 
pey the Great, who feared the increasing power of Csesar : 
the senate and consuls followed Pompey s standards, while 
Jcdius Csesar, relying upon the affection of his soldiers, 
threatened to march to Rome unless they would grant him 
justice, but offered to resign his command in case Pompey 
would do so too. 

29. What decree did the Roman senate pass, when me- 
naced by Csesar ? They enacted, that whoever should pass 
the river Ru'bicon, either with a cohort, legion, or army, 
should be deemed a sacrilegious man and a parridde, and be 
solemnly devoted to the infernal deities; but decrees of 
this kind were ineffectual when the republic was convulsed 
to its centre. 

30. What followed Csesar's march towards Rome? Pom- 
pey and his party, which was very powerful, abandoned 
Rome, and all Italy submitted to Csesar in sixty days. 
Pompey's army in Spain, under his Ueutenants Afra'mus 
and Petre'ius, surrendered at discretion. 

31. Csesar next followed his rival into western Greece, 
where he found a large army prepared to oppose him. The 
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battle of Pharsalia was fought b. c. 47 : CsBsar proved vio- 
torious. Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was treacherously 
murdered ; and Csesar, after a succession of events, in all of 
which his good fortune continued to befriend him, returned 
in triumph to Rome, to enjoy the fruits of his victories. 

32. Was Caesar long permitted to do so? No; being 
suspected of a design to make himself King, — a name which, 
as regarded their own government, the Romans most abhor- 
red, — a conspiracy was formed against him by a large body 
of senators, and he was assassinated in the senate-house on 
the Ides of March (15th), B.C. 44. The principal conspi- 
rators were Brutus and Cassius : the former had been his 
most intimate friend. 

33. Where did Cato die? He killed himself at Utica, in 
Africa, because he scorned to survive the liberties of his 
country. 

Quegtioru for Examination, 

1. What place in Sicily did the Mamertine mercenaries seize 1 
How did Borne and Carthage become inyolyed in the quarrel 1 5. 
Where was Hannibal at last defeated t 9. What effect had the occu- 
pation of Capua on his soldiers t 10. In what words did Coriolanus 
reply to his mother t On what occasion 1 12. What city resisted 
the Romans for ten years 1 By whom taken t What befell him t 

16. What did Pyrrhus say of Fabricius t 16. How did Fabius 
proTe himself a good general t 17. For what was Cato famed t 25. 
why were proscriptions resorted to, and by whom t 27. What is a 
triumvirate 1 28. What was the cause of the civil war between 
Pompey and Casar t 31. What befell Pompey 1 32. What was the 
end of Cssar t 33. Why did Cato commit suicide t 



SECTION III. 

1. Senstial'itT, «. grots plearare. I 5. Tar'nista, v. to sully; to soil. 

S. U'sury, «. interest for use of money. | 19. Man'date, «. a command. 

1. What doctrine was introduced at Rome towards the 
end of the republic ? That called the Epicure'an : its tenets, 
evidently favouring luxury and sensuaUty, are by many 
thought to have luid a powerful effect in corrupting the 
min<& of the Romans, and extinguishing that noble spirit 
which once animated them. Epicu'rus himself made plea- 
sure to consist in virtue ; his followers shamefully perverted 
that doctrine, and were noted for their dissolute mode of life. 

2. What caused the most frequent seditions among the 
Roman soldiers ? The exorbitant amount charged as inte- 
rest for money lent : the laws instituted by the decemviri 
forbad a rate of interest above twelve per cent. ; but this 
wholesome regulation was neglected, and the excessive 
usury practised at Rome caused most of the calamities 
whion afterwards befell the empire. 
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3. How were the superior triumplis conductied ? On the 
day appointed, the general, crowned with laurel, pronounced 
an oration to the soldiers and surrounding multitude, relat- 
ing his military achievements : then the march began with 
a long procession, in which were carried inscriptions, con- 
taining the names of the nations, provinces, or cities he had 
concjuered ; the priests assisted, leading the beasts used for 
sacnfice. 

4. Who closed the procession? The conqueror, in an 
ivory car, richly ornamented: he was surrounded by his 
friends and relations, bearing branches of laurel. The pro- 
cession stopped at the Capitol, where they siacrificed to 
Jupiter, and deposited part of the spoils. 

6. How was the lustre of the Roman conquests tarnished? 
By their inhumanity to the conquered. Tneir prisoners, if 
of high rank, were reserved only to suffer superior mortifi- 
cations ; the captive monarchs and generals were bound in 
chains, their heads closely shaven, — a mark of peculiar 
degradation, — and they were thus presented a sad spectacle 
to the gazing multitude. 

6. What was an (ycation ? A kind of inferior triumph 
among the Romans, conferred upon those whose victories 
were not very considerable: Posthu'mius was the first 
honoured with one. In the ovation, the general walked on 
foot in his common habit, and was met by the knights and 
citizens; he was not allowed a sceptre, and for drums 
and trumpets, fifes and flutes were substituted. 

7. How long did the custom of triumphing after a battle 
continue? From Romulus to Augustus, when it was for- 
bidden, with some few exceptions, till some ages after; then 
Belisa'rius, having, under the emperor Justin'ian, subjugated 
Africa, and taken Rome, Carthage, and Ravenna from the 
hands of the Goths, was permitted by his sovereign to make 
his triumphal entry into Constantinople. 

8. When was the second great Roman triumvirate formed? 
After Julius Caesar's death, when Octavius Caesar, Mark 
Antony, and Lep'idus shared the Roman power among 
them ; but Octavius was afterwards declared emperor, by 
the title of Augustus Caesar. 

9. Between whom was the battle of Philip'pi? It was 
fought by Brutus and Cassius on one side, Mark Antony 
and Octavius Caesar on the other ; its issue finally over- 
turned the Roman republic, and established the imperial 
form of government. 

10. In what great battle was Mark Antony ultimately 
defeated ? At the battle of Actium, by Octavius Caesar. 

11. When did Egypt become a Roman province ? In the 
reign of Augustus: it continued in the hands of the Romans 
700 years. 

12. What particular change did Augustus effect in the 
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Boman constitntion ? When declared emperor, he deprived 
the j^eople of their ancient privilege to make laws and judge 
criminals, hut suffered them to retain that of electing mans- 
trates. Tiherius, however, took this power also into ms 
own hands. 

13. What period of time was called the Augustan (%ge? 
Augustus Caesar's reien : the distinguished writers were 
Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Varro ; Vitru'vius> 
the Roman architect, lived in that age. 

14. Which were the best Roman emperors ? Augustus, 
Vespa'sian, Ti'tus, Nerva, Tra'jan, Adrian, Antoni'nus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Pertinax, Alexander Seve'rus, Claudius 
IL, Tacitus, and Constantino the Great. 

16. What emperors were noted for their vices? Tibe'- 
rius, Caligula, Ne'ro, O'tho, Viteriius, Domi'tian, Com'mo- 
dus, and Heliogabalus. 

16. Who was emperor when Christ was born ? Augustus 
CsBsar. Who was emperor when Christ suffered death? 
Tiberius, famed for his dissolute way of life. 

17. When was Christianity introduced into Rome ? 
Thirty years after the death of Christ. 

18. What emperors persecuted the Christians ? Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, Severus, Maximinus, Decius, 
Valerian, Aurelian, Dioclesian, and Julian the Apostate. 

19. What Roman emperor ordered himself to be wor- 
shipped as a god ? Caiig'ula ; but the Jews refused to 
obey the mandate. This was the monster who wished his 
people had but one neok, that he might destroy them at 
a single blow. 

20. What Roman emperor set fire to his own capital, and 
afterwards laughed at the calamity he had caused ? Nero. 

21. When was Jerusalem levelled with the ground ? In 
the reign of the emperor Vespasian, by Titus, his son. 

22. Why did God nermit the destruction of Jerusalem, 
his favoured city ? On account of the great wickedness 
and repeated acts of impiety shown by the Jews. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. What is Epicureanism t How, and when, did it afiEect the 
Bomans t What did Epicurus teach t 2. What unjust practice 
prevailed at Bomet 3. In the superior triumphs, how were the 
generals crowned t What did the long procession carry 1 What did 
tiie priests lead 1 4. How was the conqueror conveyed to the Capi- 
tol t By whom attended 1 How were illustrious prisoners treated t 

6. In what respect was an ovation inferior 1 7. Who was the last 
general honoured with a triumph t For what achievements 1 9. 
What overturned the republic t By what succeeded t 19. What 
was Caligula's monstrous wish t 20. What the atrocity committed by 
Nero, and his conduct on that occasion t 22. What led to the 
destniction of the city of Jerusalem t 
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A TABLE OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 





A. D. 




a.d. 


AuGus'Tua 


14 1 Gordian I. and Gordian II. 


237 


Tibe'rius 


37 


Pupie'nus and Balbi'nus . 


238 


CcUi^tda . 


. 41 


Gordian III. 


244 


Clau'dius . . 


54 


Philip, the Arabian . 


249 


Nero 


. 68 


De'cius . . • 


251 


Galba . 


69 


Gallus and Volusia'nus . 


254 


Otho 


. 69 


-^Emilia'nus . 


254 


Vitetliua 


70 


Vale'rian .... 


269 


Vespa'sian 


. 79 


Gallie'nus . 


268 


Titus . 


81 


Clau'dius II. . 


270 


Domifian . 


. 96 


Aurelian 


276 


Nerva 


98 


Tacitus .... 


276 


Trajan . 


. 117 


Floria'nus . . « 


276 


A'drian 


138 


Pro'bus .... 


282 


Antoni'nus Pi'us . 


. 161 


Ca'rus .... 


283 


Marcus Aure'lius 


180 


Cari'nus and Numeria'nus . 


284 


Comfmodus 


. 193 


Diocle'sian and Maxim'ian 


304 


Per'tinax . 


193 


Constan'tius I. . 


306 


Di'dius Julia'nus 


. 193 


Gale'rius 


311 


Ni'ger, in Syria . , 


194 


Maxen'tius 


312 


Albi'nus, in Britain . 


. 197 


Licin'ius 


325 


Seve'rus 


211 


Constantine the Great . 


337 


Geta 


. 212 


Constantine II. . 


340 


CaracaUa . 


217 


Con'stans 


350 


Macri'nus 


. 218 


Constan'tius II. . 


361 




222 


JuliBUt the Apostate . 


363 


Seve'rus Alexander . 


. 236 


JoTian .... 


364 


Mazim'inus . 


237 






Valentinian I. . 
Gratian 
Valentinian II. 


. 376 


Eastern Empire. 




383 
. 392 




Euge'nius . 


396 


Valens .... 


379 


Hono'rius 


. 425 


Theodosius the Great . 


395 


Valentinian III. . 


455 


Arcadius .... 


408 


Maximus . 


. 456 


Thodosius 11. 


450 


ATi'tus 


456 


Marcianus 


457 


Majoria'nus 


. 461 


Leo I 


474 


Severus II. . 


465 


Zeno Isauricns . 


491 


Anthemius 


. 472 


Anastasius . . 


518 


Olybrius 


473 




527 


Glycerins . 


. 474 


Justinian 


565 


Julius Nepos 


475 


&c. &c. &c. 





Augus'tulus, the last emperor of the Western Roman empire» was 
deposed, August 23rd, 475, by Odoa'cer, king of the Heruli, who 
assumed the title of Kino of Italy. 
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SECTION IV. 



11. Amphiihe'atre, «. a circular or oval 

building for public amusements, 

with seats one above another, and 

an area in the middle. 

Fsn'theon, s, temple of all the gods. 



11. Cata'combs, s. caverns for buriaL 
13. Aver'sion, t. dislike ; detestation. 
16. Ep'igram, t. a short, pointed poem. 
16. Biog'rapher, $. a writer of lives. 
19. Rhetori'cian,*. a teacher of oratory. 



1. Who was Agric'ola? The Roman governor of South 
Britain, in the time of Domitian. He built a Una of forts 
between the rivers Forth and Clyde, to defend the Britons 
from the inroads of the Scots, whom he defeated on the 
Grampian mountains. 

2. Who was Tacitus? A Roman historian, and one of 
the greatest orators and statesmen of his time. 

3. Who was the first Christian emperor? Constantino 
the Great ; fifteen emperors, all professing Christianity, 
succeeded him. 

4. What citv was anciently called Byzan'tium? Con- 
stantinople: the emperor Constantino the Great removed 
the seat of his government thither, that he might be nearer 
the Persians, whose power then began to be formidable to 
the Romans. 

5. What nations enslaved the Romans, after the time of 
the emperor Constantino ? The Goths and Vandals. 

6. Were the morals of the Romans better under the 
imperial or the republican form of government? Under 
the latter. 

7. When was the imperial power in the most flourishing 
state ? In the reign oi Trajan. 

8. What occasioned the overthrow of the Roman power ? 
Its fall was owing to the luxury and corruption of the 
people, when the empire became too extensive. 

9. Who first laid the Roman power low? Al'aric, king 
of the Goths, 410 years after Chnst. 

10. What prince was called the scourge of God, the des- 
troyer of nations? Attila, king of the Huns, because he 
ravaged and destroyed the Roman empire. 

11. Name the chief Italian curiosities, both natural and 
artificial. The amphitheatres, one at Rome, the other at 
Verona ; the triumphal arches of Vespasian, Severus, and 
Constantino the Great ; the pillars of Trajan and Antoni- 
nus ; the roads made by the consuls Appius, Flaminius, and 
.^milius; the Pantheon, anciently a temple dedicated to 
the heathen gods ; the catacombs ; mounts Mtm. and Vesu- 
vius; the rmns of the city of Herculaneum, almost des- 
troyed in Nero's time by an earthquake, and totally covered 
by the lava in the reign of Titus ; and the city of Pompeii, 
destroved by the same volcanic eruption. 

12. Name the most distinguished literary characters in 
the reign of Tiberius. Vale'nus Maxlmus, the compiler of 
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memorable stories and events ; Velle'ius Pater'culus, the 
writer of the Grecian and Roman history from the defeat of 
Perseus king of Macedon, by the Romans, to the sixth 
year of Tiberius. 

13. What learned men flourished under the reign of 
Caligula? Few. Caligula declared open war upon the 
Muses, banished the works of Virgil and Livy from the 
public libraries, and would scarcely allow Homer better 
treatment ; Seneca and, in short, all men of eminent virtue 
and learning were his aversion. A'pion, the grammarian, 
however, lived in his reign, and Philo Judseus, a Jewish 
writer upon moral philosophy. 

14. What great men flourished in the reign of Nero? 
Sen'eca ; Lucan, the poet : Persius, the satirist : Epicte'tus, 
the moralist ; and Petronius Arbiter, a Roman writer, 
whose opinions were openly Epicurean. 

^ 16. Name some authors in the reign of Domitian. Mar'- 
tial, the writer of epigrams; JuVenal, the satirist; Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian and antiquarian ; and Quintilian, 
the celebrated instructor of youth. 

16. Name some in the reign of Trajan. Plu'tarch, the 
biographer ; PHny the younger, who was raised to the dig- 
nity of consul ; Sueto'nius, who wrote the lives of the 
twelve CsBsars ; and Tacitus, the historian. 

17. Name some great men in the reiffn of Adrian. Ptol- 
emy, the geographer and astronomer ; Arrian, the historian ; 
Aulus Gellius, the learned author of Attic Nights, 

18. Name some learned men in the rei^n of Antoninus 
Pius. Galen, the physician ; Justin, the historian ; ^lian, 
the natural philosopher ; and Diogenes of Laertes, the 
Epicurean philosopher and biographer. 

19. Who flourished in the reign of Marcus Aurelius? 
Justin Martyr, the Christian apologist, and Polycarp bishop 
of Smyrna; Hermog'enes, the rhetorician, and Lucian, the 
celebrated Greek critic and satirist. 

20. Who flourished under the emperor Severus? Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, celebrated fathers of the 

£rimitive Christian church; the latter was also an elegant 
latin writer; and Minutius Fehx, the Roman orator and 
writer in defence of Christianity. 

21. Who flourished in the reign of Heliocabalus ? Or'i- 

Sen, of Alexandria, one of the fathers of the church, who 
ef ended the Christian religion against the attacks of Celsus, 
the Epicurean philosopher. 

22. Who in the reign of the emperor Alexander? Dion 
Cassius, who wrote the Roman history in Greek. 

23. Who flourished in the reign of the emperor Decius ? 
Plotinus, the celebrated Platonic philosopher, born in 
Egypt, but a resident in Rome ; and Cyprian, the ornament 
of the African church. 

L 
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24. Name some famous characters in the reiffns of Qnin- 
tillus and Aurelian. Longinus, the celebrated critic, and 
friend of Zenobia, aneen of Palmyra; and Porphyry, the 
Jewish philosophical writer. Porphyry was a man of ex- 
tensiTO acquirements, and excelled all nis cotemporaries in 
knowledge : he was at first a Christian convert, but after- 
wards an apostate. 

25. From this period (the latter end of the third century) 
few writers of note appeared in the Roman empire, except- 
ing the Christian fathers. The continual irruptions of the 
Northern nations introduced new languages and new cus- 
toms ; these turbulent times were little calculated for the 
oultiyation of literary talents, and after the Goths and Van- 
dals had overrun the empire, a night of mental darkness 
followed, from the tenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Q^eitions for Examination, 

4. Why did Constantine change the seat of the Roman empire t 
11. What cities in Italy were covered with lavat 12. What did 
Valerius Maximus compile t What did Velleius Paterculus write t 
15. What was Martial t Juvenal t Josephus t Quintilian t 16. Sue- 
tonius t Tacitus t 17. Ptolemy t 18. Galen t Justin 1 21. Who 
was Origen t 24. What was Longinus t Porphyry 1 25. What 
followed the irruptions of the nortiiem nations t How long did 
mental darkness prevail t 



CHAPTER V. 
lEcchsdasttital aiil» dBfeiinal ?i^totot2;» 

FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE REFORMATION. 

SECTION I. 

Christianity in the Early Ages. 

1 TM'tament,«.nameof the Scriptures I 12. Tmdi'tion, ». an oral account trans. 
3. Eran'gelist, s. a bringer of good or mitted from age to age. 

Joyful tidings. | 19. Proscri'be, v. to censure capitaUj. 

1. What is Ecclesiastical history? An account of the 
affairs relative to the Christian church, however subdivided 
into sects and opinions ; including the lives and characters 
of those who maintained them. 

2. What are the sources of Ecclesiastical history ? The 
New Testament, and the approved writings of those eminent 
Christian authors who from age to age, since the time of 
the Aposties, have nublished accounts of the i>rincipal events 
in the history of Christianity ; also the writings of cotem- 

porarj liistorians^ Jewish, heathen^ or infidel. 
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3. What is meant by the four Gospels ? Four narratiyes 
of the leading transactions in the life of Christ, from his 
birth to his resurrection : they were written respectively by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The word Gospel means 
* good news.' Matthew was one of the twelve Apostles ; 
Mark is said to have been one of the seventy disciples ; he 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas in some of their travels : 
Luke was a physician, and attended Paul in his travels; 
John, one of the twelve Apostles, was called ' the disciple 
-whom Jesus loved.' They are also termed Evangelists. 

4. What are the most remarkable events related in the 
Gospels ? The tax of Augustus Ceesar ; the birth of Christ; 
the offerings presented to him by the wise men from the 
East ; the four passovers celebrated by him ; the ministry of 
John the Baptist, who was beheaded by order of Herod ; 
and the miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of OUR Lord. 

^ 6. What do the Acts of the Apostles comprehend ? A 
history of the beginning of the ministry and miracles of the 
apostles of Christ, and the principal events connected with 
the first Christian churches. It contains chiefly a record 
of the acts of Peter and Paul, and embraces a period of 
thirty years. 

6. What are the chief events recorded in this book? 
The descent of the Holy Ghost; the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen; the conversion of St. Paul; the toundation of 
several Christian churches, viz. at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Philippi, Ephesus, Rome, &c., and the council of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, a. d. 52. 

7. By whom were the early Christians persecuted ? By 
the Jews and Romans. The great mass of the former 
would not receive Christ as the Messiah, and hated him and 
his followers. The Romans or Gentiles could not endure 
the Christians, who aimed at the destruction of the worship 
of their gods. Many wicked and false reports also were 
raised against them by their enemies, which doubtless was 
one cause of the persecutions they suffered. 

8. How many general persecutions are mentioned in 
history? Ten. Ihe jwsty under the Roman emperor 
Nero, A. D. 64, lasted three years : the reason he assigned 
-was, that they had set fire to Rome, which, however, was 
done by himself. Some were crudfied or burnt ; others 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts, and worried by dogs ; 
and numbers covered over with pitch, and set on fire 
like torches. 

9. When was the second? In the reign of Domitian, 
A. D. 95. It extended over the Roman empire, and in- 
cluded Jews as well as Christians. The apostle John was 
banished to the isle of Patmos, where he wrote the book of 
the Revelation. 
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10. When was the third ? Under Trajan, a. d. 107. It 
lasted ten years : neither age, sex, nor ran*k was spared. At 
the intercession of Pliny the younger, its severity was relaxed. 

11. When did the f<yurth and Jifth take place? The 
fourth commenced with the reign of Adrian, a. d. 118. It 
lasted nine or ten years, during which great numbers were 
put to death by the most cruel torments. The fifth began 
A. D. 139, under Antoninus Pius, and was stopped by 
Marcus Aurelius. 

12. Who were the most remarkable martyrs under these 
persecutions ? Under those of the Jews, Stephen, James 
the son of Zeb'edee, and James the brother of our Lord ; 
Paul, under that of Nero, and Peter; but it is uncertain 
whether the latter was crucified or beheaded at Rome or 
Babylon. All the apostles suffered violent deaths in various 
ways and different places, except John. There are several 
uncertain traditions respecting the time, place, and circum- 
stances of the death of Peter, Thomas, Bartholomew, 
Andrew, Philip, Luke, Mark, Ones'imus, Linus, Clemens, &c. 

13. In the third, Simeon Cleophas was crucified at 
Jerusalem when upwards of 100 years old. Ignatius of 
Antioch was carried to Rome, and torn by wild beasts, a. d. 
107. Anacletus and Evaris'tus, bishops of Rome, suffered 
under Trajan. Photi'nus bishop of Lyons, Justin Martyr, 
Pol'ycarp bishop of Smyrna, and Apollo'nius, a Roman 
senator, during the fifth. 

14. When did the siMh nersecution rage? the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth ? The siosth was under Seve'rus, in which 
Ireneeus bishop of Lyons, and Victor bishop of Rome, 
suffered martyrdom, A. D. 202. The seventh happened in 
the reign of Deoius, A. D. 250. It was so severe that many 
relapsed into heathenism; others fled into the deserts for 
safety, and this is supposed to have siven the first occasion 
to an ascetic or monastic life. Paul, of Thebes, is said to 
have been the first hermit. 

15. The eighth was under the reign of Valerian, a. d. 
267. Cyprian, the amiable bishop of Carthage, was be- 
headed; Sixtus, bishop of Rome, was crucified; and Lau- 
rentius, a deacon, was roasted alive over a slow fire. The 
ninth was in the reign of Aurelian, a. d. 272. 

16. What, and by whom, was the last and most deadly 
blow aimed at Christianity? The tenth persecution by 
Diodesian. It was so severe that it had nearly succeeded. 

17. What produced an important change in the state of 
the Christians about this period ? The conversion of Con- 
stantine the Great to the Christian religion, by a vision, as 
was supposed, of a fiery cross in the air, on which were 
written the words. In hoc vinces, — * In this thou shalt 
oonquer,' when he was about to engage his rival Maxen'tius, 
over whom he obtained a complete victory. 
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' 18. The Christians now enjoyed peace. Their exiles 
were recalled, those who had been made slaves, condemned 
to the mines, or imprisoned, were set free, and their 
property and civil rights restored. 

19. What followed this protection of Christianity ? Hea* 
thenism was now in its turn proscribed. The idols were 
removed from the temples, the altars broken down, sacrifices 
to the gods forbidden, and the temples shut up. 

20. What is the origin of the term Paganism? The 
heathen customs and practices, when driven from the 
cities and large towns, still prevailed for a long time in the 
villages, which in Latin are called pagi. Hence arose the 
term Pagan. 

Questiofu for Examination. 

3. By whom were the Gospels written 1 What does 'Gospel' 
meant Who was Johni 4. How did John the Baptist diet 
6. What were the first Christian churches 1 7. Why did the Romans 
persecute the Christians 1 8. How did Nero treat them 1 

9. Where was John senti What did he write 1 10. Who inter- 
ceded for the Christians 1 With what eflfecti 14. What is said to 
have originated the monastic life 1 15. Who suffered in the eighth 
persecution 1 17. What is related of Constantinet 18. How did 
he treat the Christians 1 19. What else followed his conyersionl 



SECTION II. 

' The Jews: the Destruction of their Kingdom by 
the Eomans, ^c, 

1. Depo'sed, v. dethroned. 1 10. Thedo^'ical, a. relating to sacred 

Proc'urator, s. a viceroy. j doctrine or divinity. 

1. How was the Jewish kingdom governed after the 
death of Herod? It was divided among his three sons. 
Herod An'tipas ruled over Galilee; Philip over Iture'a; 
and Trachoni'tis and Archela'us reigned in Judsea and 
Samaria; hut the last-named was deposed by Augustus, 
and his kingdom made a Roman provmce under a procu- 
rator. Pontius Rlate filled this office ten years. The 
high-priests still ruled in matters connected with religion. 

2. What were the circumstances that led to the final 
overthrow of the Jewish kingdom? The cruelty and ex- 
tortion of the Roman governors and the family of Herod, 
together with the provocations received from the Roman 
garrisons, caused frequent insurrections of the Jews against 
these tyrants: their ruin was further promoted by the 
factions and ambition of their chief priests. 

3. What completed their ruin? They rebelled against 
Gessios Floras, on account of his extraordinary tajg&i:^^ 
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mnd omelty. Cestins Gallns advanced against Jerusalem 
indi a Roman anny, but, for some reason not explained^ 
suddenly retired. On this the Christians, forewarned bT 
onr Lord's predictions, left that devoted city, and tOM: 
refuge in Pella, in Cele-syria. 

4. The command of the Roman army next fell into the 
hands of Vespasian, who being made emperor, gave it to his 
son Titus. This general commenced the siege of Jerusalem 
A.D. 70, a httle ^fore the passover, when multitudes had 
assembled from all Judfiea^ and various distant parts, to 
celebrate that festival. 

5. What was the fate of the city ? Instead of uniting to 
defend themselves against the Romans, the Jews split into 
oontendinff factions or parties; and when not occupied in 
repelling the attacks of the enemy, were engaged in furious 
conflicts within the walls. In mutual revenge of each other, 
they destro^red the com which should have supported them 
danng the siege, and the horrors of famine were now added 
to those of foreign and civil war. 

6. After enduring great miseries, they were overpowered 
by the Romans, who took the city, ]»illaged and burnt it on 
the 8th of September. The temple itseS' was burnt on the 
10th of August preceding, though Titus did all in his power 
to save that beautiful edifice. The whole city, except a 
part of one of the walls and three towers, was levelled with 
the ground. 

7. What numbers are said to have perished? 1,100,000 

by sword or famine ; 100,000 were taken prisoners ; besides, I 

considerable numbers were slai^htered m Palestine, Asia, i 

and Africa. Thu^ the prophecies of Christ were literally 
fulfilled. What remained of the Jews were scattered over 
the world. 

8. Did they afterwards ever rebel against the Romans? 

Yes : though scattered and trodden down by their enemies . 

they multiplied exceedingly, and became sufGlciently strong ' 

to make several attempts for the restoration of their go- ^ 

vemment and independence. 

9. What is related of the heathen oracles about this 
time? They gradually fell into neglect after the birth of 

our Saviour, and towards the close of the first century I 

became extinct. ^ ^ ' 

10. Who were the prindpal theological writers of the 
first century? The Evangelists, Apostles, Philo the Jew, 
and Fla'vius Josephus. The apostolical fathers of tliis 
century were Clement, Barnabas, and Hermas. 

11. At the beginning of the second century how far had 
Chrbtianity spread ?^ In Asia, through Palestine, Syria, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Parthia, Asia Minor, and Arabia; 
and in Africa, through Egypt, Cyrenaioa, Lybia, and 
Ethiopia; in Europe, tmrough Gfreece, Macedonia, Illyrioum, 
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Tbraoe, Italy, Ganl, Spain, German]^, and Britain. Indeed, 
so great was the zeal of the 'Christians, that there was 
scarcely a part of the Roman empire in which thdr £uth 
was not known. 

12. What new forms were introduced into their mode of 
worship ? It was not till towards the end of the second 
century that the sign of the Cross, and anointing, were nsed^ 
and the custom of praying toward the east adopted. 

13. Have you any other events worthy of particular notice 
to relate of this century ? There were disputes hetween Uie 
Eastern and Western churches concerning Easter-day ; the 
former insisting on the 14th day of the Jewish month as 
being the proper day, and the latter the Sunday after, 
A.D. 144 : 

14. Various fasts and fesdvals were instituted at this 
time, the principal of which were Lent and Christmas-day : 
as to the date of the latter, there was also a great difference 
of opinion. Christian meetings were held on Sundays, and 
in tne burial-places of the martyrs. Infant baptism and 
sponsors were introduced in this century : 

15. Adrian raised his famous wall from Carlisle to New- 
castle in Britain, and also rebuilt Jerusalem, which he 
peopled with heathens. He erected in this new dty a tem- 
ple to Jupiter Capitolinus, and this contempt of their reU- 

S*on, together with the oppressions thejr endured under the 
Oman yoke, again roused the Jews into rebellion: they 
were led on by a false Messiah, called Barchochebas. 

16. The Romans crushed this insurrection, but not with- 
out much bloodshed. The Jews were now forbidden to 
enter Jerusalem, and great cruelties were practised upon 
them by the Romans. 

17. Mention some eminent Christian writers of the second 
century. Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr; Irenseus, 
bishop of Lyons, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Tertullian. 
The two last were men of great learning and ability. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. Wbo were Herod's three sons 1 Who, and what, was Pontius 
Pilate t 2. How did the Romans treat the Jewst 3. How complete 
their ruui t What became of the Christians 1 4. Who besieged Jeru- 
salem 1 6. What was the conduct of its defenders 1 Why were the 
Jews so unfortunate t 6. How did the siege terminate 1 7. How 
manypersons fell yietims 1 

9. When did the oracles become silent 1 13. What did the Eastern 
and Western churches dispute about 1 14. What important church 
festival was now instituted 1 Where did the early Christians meet to 
worship t 15. Who rebuilt Jerusalem t 16. Wliat befell the Jews, 
and why did they revolt 1 
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SECTION III. 



From the Mrd to the set>enih CerOwry, 



IL Apos'tate, t. one who renounces his 
reUffion; areneg^e. 

8. FQfmmsge, i. journey for derotkm. 

9. Fnrecture, t. government. 



17. Unc'tion, t. an anointing. 

22. Fab'ricate, v. to forge; to i 

Sa.'Superse'de, r. to make void, or 
suspend; to set aside. 



1. What was the state of Christianity in the third cen- 
tury ? Prosperous. Many illustrious persons and Roman 
senators were conyerted, and Christians admitted into high 
offices under the Roman gOYemment. New churches were 
now formed in Axabia, France, Germany, Scotland, &c. 

2. Were there any further departures from the simplicity 
of Christianity, as it was in the age of the Apostles ? Yes ; 
some of the ragan rites were iniudiciously allowed to min- 
gle in some plac^ with the pure forms of Christian worship, 
and prayers were now first made for the dead ; altars were 
used ; wax tapers employed ; and public churches built. 

3. To what period is the origin of the monkish life traced? 
Paul of Thebes, while a young man, retired to avoid the 
persecution under Decius, and set the example, whidi was 
followed in succeeding ages to a great extent. 

4. Who were the chief theological writers of the third 
century? Origen, Cyprian bishop of Carthage, Ambrose, 
Paul of Samos ata, Eusebius of Alexandria, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (the wonder^workeiV) so called from the number 
of his miracles. The Jewish Talmud was composed in this 
century. 

5. When, and where, was the first General Conndl held ? 
At ^ce, in 325. In it the opinions of the Arians were con- 
demned, and the bishops of Rome declared not superior in 
dignity to other Christian bishops. 

6. What other events of importance to Christianit]^ oc- 
enrred in this century ? The Christian religion is said to 
have made remarkable progress in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The emperor Julian, commonly styled the Apostate, at- 
tempted to restore the Pagan worship, and to prove the 

Srophecies concerning Jerusalem false, by encouraging the 
ews to rebmld the city of Jerusalem ; but he was defeated 
by an earthquake and fiery eruption, and his career was cut 
short by death : 

7. The use of incense and the censer, with several other 
superstitious rites borrowed from the heathens, were intro- 
duced ; the Saints were invoked, images used, and the 
Cross worshipped in some places, in this century. 

8. Splendid churches were now erected at Kome, Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, and Nicomedia, and amongst the rest 
that celebrated one on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, by 
die desire of Constantine and his mother Helena. This 
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gave rise to the pilgrimages into Palestine. Relics now 
began to be regarded with superstitious veneration. 

9. What important change was made after the time of Con- 
stantine in the system of ecclesiastical authority? When 
the empire was divided into eastern and western for civil 
purposes by his successors, the same was done for ecclesias- 
tical purposes also. The empire of the East was divided 
into two prefectures and seven dioceses ; the same was done 
in the West. The bishops of each received the same rank 
for their churches, as the civil governors for their chief 
cities. Rome, the ancient metropolis of the empire, re- 
ceived the first rank : 

10. Constantinople, as being the second, received the se- 
cond ; Alexandria, the third ; and Antioch, the fourth. 
The bishops of Rome now claimed the right of hearing 
appeals, but not of universal authority. The word Papa, 
or "Pope," was a common title of respect applied to all 
bishops. Arianism first sprung up in this century, and the 
disputes that arose long divided and distracted the various 
Christian churches. 

11. Who were among the chief Christian writers of the 
fourth century ? Eusebius of Csesarea, Eustatius of An- 
tioch, Athanasius of Alexandria, — the great opponent of 
Arianism; Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome, 
Augustine, Paulinus of Nola, and John Chrysostom. 

12. What were the principal events of the fifth century ? 
Christianity made great progress among the Franks and tne 
Germans. The Irish were converted by St. Patrick, whose 
original name was Succathus : he arrived in Ireland about 
the year 432. Terrible persecutions were carried on against 
the Christians in Britain by the Picts, Scots, and Anglo- 
Swtons ; in Spain, Gaul, and Africa by the Vandals ; and ; 
in Italy and Pannonia by the Visigoths. 

13. Name some eminent Christian authors of the fifth 
century. Polybius, Cyril of Alexandria, Hilarius, Basil, 
and Zosimus bishop of Rome. In this century a schism 
took place between the Eastern and Western churches. 

14. What changes took place in the civil state of the 
Western empire during this century? The barbarians that 
overthrew the Roman empire established separate kingdoms 
in the different provinces. The Ostrogoths settled in Italy, 
and were followed a century after by the Lombards. The 
Vandals established themselves in Spain, but were sup- 
planted by the Visigoths, and driven onwards to Africa. 

15. The Saxons took possession of England soon after it 
had been abandoned by the Remaps, the Burgundians and 
Franks of Gaul, and the Alemanni of the Roman provinoes 
on the Rhine. Of these the Lombards, Franks, and 
Saxons were long distinguished for their opposition to all 
refinements, and respect for nulitary virtuoa* 
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16. After the fall of the Roman empire in the West, what 
was the state of the Eastern empire? For nearly fifty 

5 ears it presented little worthy of notice, till the reign of 
ustinian. 

17. Who sncceeded Odoa'cer? He was conquered by 
Theodoric, kin (2: of the Ostrogoths, A. D. 493, who extended 
his sway over Rhoetia, Dalmatia, Noricum, and the border- 
ing countries, thus enjoying the finest portion of the West- 
em empire. 

18. What ecclesiastical eyents of imp^ortance occurred 
durinff the sixth century ? Extreme unction was instituted 
by Felix, bishop of Rome, and the canon of the Mass esta- 
blished by Gregory the Great. 

19. What was the general state of the Church? It 
su£fered severe persecutions from the barbarous conquerors 
of the Roman empire, and also in Persia and other Eastern 
countries ; still Cnristianity spread among the Ethiopians, 
the Colchians, the Iberians, Armenians, Picts and Scots, 
and the Anglo-Saxons. It was chiefly by the exertions of 
forty Benedictines under Augustine, or Austin, that the 
Ifttter embraced Christianity, which, howeyer, had flourish- 
ed several centuries before among the British. 

20. The bishops of Rome now beean to claim to them- 
selves universal authority over all the Christian churches^ 
which being resisted by those of Constantinople, a rupture 
between the eastern and western sections of the church 
took place. The Roman hierarchy at this time laid claim — 
not to any temporal, but to spuritual power only. The 
differences between the great eastern and western sees 
■were for a time composed by Justinian. 

21. What memorable events took place in the reign of 
Justinian? Belisarius, one of the best generals of the a^ 
defeated the Vandals in Africa, and the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, both of which thus became for a time re-united to 
the empire. 

22. Who were the Turks? They originally inhabited the 
great Altaian mountains, and were famous for their skill in 
mining and forging iron, the ore of which was the produce 
of those mountains; and also in fabricating weapons of 
every sort. Issuing from their native hills, they overran a 
great part of northern Asia, and carried their conquests 
from the Sea of Japan to the river Wolga. 

23. Who was Chos'roes I. ? A celebrated Persian ruler, 
who aimed at re-establishing the ancient ascendancy of that 
empire. He invaded Sjrria in the reign of Justinian, from 
which he was driven back by Belisarius, A. D. 640. 

24. What was the end of this renowned general ? He 
fought several battles afterwards in Italy with the Goths, 
and in various parts of the empire against other barbarians, 
in which he was generally victorious^ but Ikft Y:aA.\a& ^sgat 
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mies, and an nngratefnl master. After his long and impor- 
tant services to Justinian he was sent to prison under a 
false charge of treason, and though soon set free, died of a 
broken heart. 

25. What -were the Justinian Code, and Digest or Pan- 
dects ? A digest of the laws of the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, made by commissioners under. Justinian. These 
laws had been multiplying during 1300 years, and his object 
was to remove such as were contradictory or out of use, ex- 
plain those that were obscure, render simple what was com- 
plex, and ^x what was doubtful. The first part of the work 
was called the Code, the second the Digest or Pandects. 

26. Uow long were these received and acted on ? His 
successors in later times superseded them. They prevailed 
in the West till the time the Lombards took possession of 
Ravenna^ and were then neglected and lost. No portion of 
these famous laws was discovered till the twelfth century, 
when Lothaire II. found a copy of the Digest on the taking 
of Amalfi, and presented it to the citizens of Pisa. This, 
with the Code, which was subsequently found at Ravenna, 
forms the main source of the modern legislation of Europe. 

27. Who were the Lombards? One of the barbarous 
northern hordes that overran the Roman empire. They 
first settled in Pannonia (now Hungary), and then esta^ 
blished themselves in the North of Italy, where they main- 
tained their supremacy till A. D. 774 ; they were then de- 
feated by Charlemagne, who put an end to their kingdom 
and assumed the iron crown of Lombard^. 

28. The Eastern emperors held a nominal authority over 
the rest of Italy until this period, and had a viceroy resident 
at Ravenna under the name of Exarch. With the fall of 
the Lombard dynasty the connexion between the Eastern 
and Western empires was finally dissolved, a. d. 756. 



Q^egtion8 for Examination. 

1, Where were new churches formed 1 3. Who first set the exam- 
ple of a monastic life 1 Why did he retire from the world 1 5. What 
opinions were condemned in the council of Nice t 6. What did 
Julian attempt! 8. What church was built at Jerusalem 1 B> 
whose desire 1 10. Whence arose the word Pope 1 12. Who con- 
verted the Irish 1 and when t Who now persecuted the Christians 1 
14. Describe the settlements of the Northern barbarians. 17. What 
was the extent of the empire of Theodorici 

19. Who converted the Saxons 1 21. Who were defeated by Beli- 
sarius 1 23. What did Chosroes attempt t 25. How long had the 
laws of the empire been multiplying 1 By whom digested 1 With 
what view ! 26. When were these laws lost 1 When found, and by 
whomt What do they still constitute 1 27. Who conquered the 
I/ombards 1 28. How, and when, were the Eastern and Western 
mmpirea dnally severed 1 

1a^ 
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SECTION IV. 
From the seventh to the ninth Century. 



1. Frop'agate, v. to extend; to spread. 
6. Mosque, t. a Turkish church. 
6. Fanat'idsm, t. religious phrensy. 
Intes'tine, a. internal ; inward. 



8. Ul'timately, ad. in the end. 

13. Temporal'ities, t. worldly estates. 

14. Canoniza'tion, s. the act of m^Mtig 

any person a saint. 



1. What were the chief ecclesiastical events of the 
seventh century ? The archbishoprics of London and York 
were founded; the Gospel spread in Holland^ Friesland, 
and Germany. Schism between the Greek and Latin 
churches was renewed and confirmed. Mahomet arose, and 
his religion made rapid progress, being propagated by fire 
and sword. The Manometan era, or Hegira, dates from the 
year of Christ 622. England was divided into parishes in 
this century. 

2. What was the state of the East about the time of 
Mahomet? The history of the Eastern empire presents, 
from the death of Justinian, little else than scenes of usur- 
pation and disorder. The emperor Maurice, who had re- 
stored Chosroes IL to the throne of Persia, from which he 
had been driven by one of his generals, was deposed and 
imprisoned by Phocas, a centurion, who was made emperor 
by the soldiery, and in his turn dethroned and put to death. 

3. Chosroes, mustering the entire strength of Persia, now 
attacked the Bvzantine empire, and subdued it as far as the 
very walls of Constantinople : but Herac'lius, the emperor, 
drove him back to Persia with great loss, and so weakened 
that country, that it afterwards fell an easy prey to the 
Saracens, wno were now emerging from their deserts. 

4. While Heraclius was congratulating himself on the 
success that exhausted his resources, these fierce invaders 
appeared on the borders of Syria, which, together with 
Persia, soon submitted to their arms. At the death oi 
Mahomet, 8th June, 632, his army amounted to 100,000 men. 

5. Describe the progress of the Saracen arms. Mahomet 
was succeeded by Abu Bekr, whose generals overran Persia, 

• Irak (or Babylonia), and Svria, after routing a very large 
army sent against them by Heraclius, and storming Damas- 
cus, A.D. 634. The next caliph (i.e. vicar) of note was 
Omar, to whom Jerusalem surrendered after a siege. He 
treated the Christians with kindness, and built a mosque on 
the site of Solomon's temple. Egypt was next invaded, and 
easily overrun. 

6. It is related that in the storming of Alexandria, the 
only city in Egypt which made a vigorous resistance, the 
famous Alexandrian library was burnt, through the igno- 
rance and fanataoism of these barbarous conquerors. A 
series of intestine divisions for a short period i:QV.^t^<^^\kk!^ 
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career ; but on the settlement of these, their armies pursued 
a triumphant march through western and northern Africa, 
as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and then passed oyer into 
Spain, which they subdued. 

7. Meditating the conquest of all Europe, they next cross- 
ed the Pyrenees and invaded France, where they were met 
and signally defeated by the French under Charles Martel, 
in an obstinately contested engagement that lasted many 
days, and forced to retreat into Spain. Meanwhile their 
armies had passed the Oxus, and subdued yarious parts of 
eastern Asia, on which they imposed their religious creed. 




8. The empire of the Saracens, though broken up into 
yarious members hy ciyil commotions, was to a greater 
or less extent maintained in different parts of the world for 
some centuries. The greater part ultimately fell under the 
power of the Turks. 

9. For what were the Saracens afterwards famed ? Their 
loye of learning, and the cultiyation of science. While 
Christian nations were sunk in the deepest ignorance, the 
sciences, arts, and literature were encouraged and flourished 
under the Saracens. The sixth century was the commence- 
ment of the dark ages in Europe. 

10. The Spanish Saracens may be looked upon as the 
fathers of European philosophy; all the knowledge, whether 
of physic, astronomy, philosophy, or mathematics, which 
flourished in Europe from the tenth century, was oririnally 
deriyed from the Arabian schools, and the writings of their 
learned men translated inta Latin. 
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11. What historical spectacle does the Eastern empire 
present during the period of the Saracen ascendancy? 
Scenes of confusion, weakness, and profligacy so extreme, 
that it is a matter of surprise it should haye so long held 
out against the enemies by whom it was on every side sur- 
rounded. From this general description a few brilliant 
reigns must be excepted. 

12. What eyents in church history are worthy of note in 
the eighth century? The further propagation of the Gospel 
took place in Germany, Hyrcania, and Tartary. The wor- 
ship of images was authorized by the second Council of 
Nice, A. D. 787, and the reading of the Epistle and Gospel 
was introduced into the service of the church : 

13. Masses for the dead were first instituted, and the 
Popes of Rome made temporal sovereigns. Their tempo- 
ralities were granted by Pepin, king of France, from the 
spoils of the Exarchate of Ravenna, and subsequently in- 
creased by Charlemagne. * 

14. What in the mnth century ? The conversion of the 
Swedes, Danes, Saxons, Huns, Bohemians, Moravians, 
Sdavonians, Russians, Indians, and Bulgarians ; the rise of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ; great injury to Chris- 
tianity in the East hj the successes of tlie Saracens ; and 
the canonization of saints introduced by pope Leo III. 

16. The feasts of St. Andrew, St. Peter, St. Martin, St. 
Paul, St. John the Bantist, Whitsuntide, the Epiphany, 
the Assumption of the Virdn Mary, and All Saints, were 
ordered to be kept in the Western churches. Peter-pence 
granted to Rome by king Ethelwolf, a. d. 852. 



QluegHonsfor JExamination. 

1. How was Mahomet's religion propagated 1 What is the Maho- 
metan era t 3. What made the conquest of Persia and Syria easy to 
the Saracens 1 5. Who succeeded Mahomet 1 What caliph took 
Jerusalem 1 How did he treat the Christians 1 6. What happened 
at Alexandria 1 

7. Who stopped the Saracens in their victorious career 1 8. What 
became of the Saracen empire 1 9. When did the dark ages com- 
mence 1 10. For what are we indebted to the Saracens 1 13. Who 
conferred temporal dominions on the Roman see 1 15. Who granted 
Peter-pence to Rome 1 

SECTION V. 
From ihe fdntii to the deoenth Century, 

4. Wrest, v. to take by force. I 13. Lat'ins, t. a name given by the 

6. Or'ganize, v. to form; to discipline. Greeks and Saracens to the na- 

]7. Men'dicants, s. beggars. | tions of western Europe. 

1. Mention some memorable occnrrenoes of the tenth 
century. The Normans, who had established themselves in 
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France tinder RoUo, were converted, and Christianity made 
ffreat progress in Denmark, Norway, and Poland. The 
holy war was projected by pope Sylvester II., and a multi- 
tude of superstitious rites were added to the church service. 

2. The feudal system is generally supposed to have been 
instituted in this century, though some authors refer it to 
the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, or to the family of 
Hugh Capet. Italy was conquered and united to the (ier- 
man empire by the emperor Otho. 

3. What undertaking signally distinguishes the close of 
the eleventh century ? The Crusades. These were carried 
on with all the excesses that usually attend an ill-directed 
and extravagant zeal. 

4. What was the origin of the term Crusade ? The holy 
■war was called by the French, who first undertook it, crot- 
sade, as its object was to wrest the cross of Christ out of 
the hands of tne infidels ; and because every soldier wore on 
his right shoulder a consecrated cross of various colours. 

6. What was the cause of the crusades ? The cruelties 
and extortions practised upon the Christians who made 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Peter the Hermit first roused 
the attention of Europe to these oppressions; he was 
seconded by pope Urban II. 

6. How was the first crusade conducted? a.d. 1096. 
Multitudes of undiscii)lined fanatics joined in it : they com- 
mitted excesses of various kinds, and most of them perished 
by famine, sickness, or violence in their attempted march 
to the Holy Land. But Godfrey of Bouillon, joined by 
Robert duke of Normandy, and other princes of Europe, 
having organized a formidable army, passed by the route of 
Constantinople into Asia. 

7. This celebrated general gained a decisive victory over 
the sultan Solyman, took Antioch, and afterwards Jeru- 
salem itself, from the Mahometans, and made it the capital 
of the new kingdom of Palestine, A. D. 1099, of which he 
waff appointed sovereign by the common choice of the cru- 
saders. This kingdom lasted till the conquest of that 
country by Saladin, a.d. 1187. 

8. Who was Saladin ? The caliph, or sultan of Egypt ; 
by descent a Kurd, and equally esteemed and beloved by 
Saracens and Turks, as one oi the greatest champions of 
Mahometanism. He displayed the greatest vigour and 
courage in many conflicts with the crusaders. 

9. On the capture of Jerusalem what princes of Christen- 
dom volunteered to re-take it? Frederick I. emperor of 
Germany, Richard I. king of England, and Philip king of 
France, with other princes of less note, followed by the 
most gallant spirits of the age. 

10. What was the result ? Frederick encountered many 
hardships on his march, yet gained some important victories 
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: over the infidels : he was accidentally drowned in the river 
Cydnos. The two other monarchs besieged and took Acre; 
but a feeling of jealousy and animosity haying arisen be- 
tween them, Philip returned home. 

11. Becoming thus the sole commander, Richard proceed- 
ed from victory to victory; he encountered and defeated 
the heroic Saladin at the head of 300,000 men, near Ascaloh, 




and soon after arrived within sight of the holy city, the 
object of his long and fervent aspirations. But his forces 
were now so wasted by famine and fatigue, that he was 
reluctantly compelled to conclude a truce with Saladin, a.d. 
1192, by which the Christians were guaranteed access to 
Jerusalem, and the free exercise of their religion. This 
terminated the third crusade. 

12. What were the chief events of the fourth ? It was led 
by Boniface, marquis of Montserrat, whose first exploit was 
to take and pillage Constantinoijle : he appointed Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, as its sovereign, A. D. 1204. The Latin 
rule lasted fifty- seven years, when Constantinople was re- 
taken by the Greeks. 

13. What other crusades followed? The fifth, under the 
king of Hungary, A. D. 1218, which was unsuccessful. Suc- 
cessive attempts were afterwards made by Frederick II. of 
Germany, who obtained many privileges for the Christians 
at Jerusalem ; Louis IX. of France, who was reduced with 
his army to great extremities, died of the plague, and was 
canonized; and Edward I. of England, who obtained a 
three years* truce. The Latins were finally expelled from 
Palestine, a. d. 1291, by the Mamelukes. 

14. Mention some important events of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Prussia was conquered and converted to Christianity 
by the knights of the Teutonic order. Poland and Hun- 
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gary were created kingdoms. The wealth of the Roman 
pontiffs was greatly increased by their assumption of the 
power to create bishops, abbots, &c. Their arrogance was 
opposed by the emperors Henry I. II. III. and IV.; by 
William I. king of England, and some of his successors ; by 
Philip king of France; and by the British and German 
churches. Domesday-bopk was compiled, by a survey of 
all the estates in England. 

16. The Inquisition was first established at Narbonne in 
France, and entrusted to the direction of Dominic and his 
order, who treated the "Waldenses, and other reputed here- 
tics, with the greatest cruelty. At the Sicilian yespers, the 
French in Sicfly, to the number of 8,000, were massacred in 
one evening, at a signal given by John Prochyta, a Sicilian 
nobleman. The Jews were driven out of France by Louis 
IX. The Dominicans, Franciscans, Servites, Mendicants, 
and the Hermits of St. Augustin, date the orijgin of their 
orders from this century. 

16. Who were the Benedictines ? This nionastic order, 
by St. Benedict, was the first established in Europe. He 
selected, for his monasteries, spots amidst the thick forests 
which then covered Europe, and obliged the monks to clear 
and cultivate the soil. This body soon became very rich 
and powerful. 

17. Who were the Franciscans? The Franciscan order 
was established by St. Francis. Thdr lives were si>ent in 

? reaching and begging : hence they were called Mendicants, 
'hese soon began to possess great influence, which they 
long retained. 

Questions for Examination. 

2. To whose time do some authors refer the beginning of the 
feudal system 1 Who united Italy to the German empire 1 4. What 
did the crusaders wear on their shoulders t 6. What was the origin 
of the crusades t Why were they so called 1 Who was the first 
preacher of the crusades t 6. What befell the first diyisions of the 
army of crusaders t What celebrated leaders headed the next divi- 
sions 1 7. Who was made king of Jerusalem t How long did that 
kingdom endure 1 Who subdued it 1 8. Who was Saladin 1 What 
qualities did he display 1 9. What princes volunteered to recover 
possession of Jerusalem 1 

10. What was the issue of the third crusade 1 11. Why did it 
fail 1 12. What did Boniface do in the fourth 1 How long did the 
Latins hold Constantinople 1 13. Who expelled them from Pales- 
tine 1 and when 1 15. Where was the Inquisition first established 1 
Who was entrusted with its direction 1 How many persons were 
massacred at the Sicilian vespers 1 16. Who first established the 
monastic order in Europe 1 Where did Benedict locate his monks t 
17. Why were the Franciscans called mendicants 1 
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SECTION VI. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth Century, 

7. Monaa'tic, a. pertainine to s monk. I 16. Hom'age, s. respectfid inbminion. 
9. As'pirant, s. one ambiuouB to rise. | 17. Ex'tan^ a. yet eziating. 

1. Who was Genghis Kban? This celebrated founder 
of the Mongolian or Mo^l empire was originally the chief 
of a petty ^Tartar principality. He married the daughter 
of the nominal head of the Tartar hordes, and soon after 
made war on his father-in-law, and slew him. His original 
name was Temujin ; but after his yictory he assumed the 
name of Genghis Khan, (». e. supreme soToreign.) 

2. Issuing from the deserts of Tartary at the head of a 
numerous and well- disciplined army, he invaded and sub- 
dued the northern parts of China. He next conquered 
Central Asia and the greater part of Persia. He was a 
prince of great ability and courage, but merciless to those 
who opposed him : he died a. d. 1227. 

3. What became of this empire after his death ? His suc- 
cessors extended it oyer the remaining part of China, over- 
threw the caliphate of Bagdad, and subdued the Russian 
empire. The Mongolians then spread themselves over the 
north-eastern parts of Europe as far as the Adriatic Sea; 
but after the death of Kuhblai Khan, grandson of Genghis, 
the empire was dismembered, and its different provinces 
gradually rescued from its Tartar governors. 

4. Who were the Mamelukes? Turkish captives, sold 
into slavery by the Moguls. Great numbers of them were 
sent to Egypt, where in a short time they became so nume- 
rous as to usurp the supreme power, which they maintained 
and widely extended for some centuries. They drove the 
Moguls from Syria, became masters of Arabia^ and A. D. 
1291, expelled the Christians from Palestine. 

5. Mention some remarkable events of the twelfth 
century. The three famous military orders of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the Knights Templars, and the 
Teutonic Knights, were instituted in this century. The 
power and insolence of the Roman pontiffs became ex- 
cessive, and frequent disputes arose between them and 
the emperors of Germany. The ground-work of the Re- 
formation was laid by the Waldenses and Albigenses, who 
Buffered severe persecutions. The Jews also were greatly 
oppressed. 

6. Among the important features of this period were the 
commencement of the scandalous traffic in the sale of indul- 

fences by the bishops and popes ; the administration of the 
iOrd's Supper only in one kind, the wine beine withdrawn 
by order of pope Paschal ; and the revival and encourage- 
ment of learning. 
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7. What were the events worthy of notice in the history 
of the Church daring the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries ? The adoration of the Host was introduced hy pope 
Honorius III., and several monastic orders founded in the 
thirteenth century. In 1308 the popes removed from Rome 
to Avignon, where they remained for seventy years. The 
order of the knights Templars was condemned and extin- 
guished hy a council at Vienna in 1312, when Molai, the 
grand-master, and several of the order, were hurnt alive. 

8. The papal authority dechned in the fourteenth cen- 
tury: Philip the Fair of France, Louis of Bavaria, and 
Edward III. of England, strenuously opposed its arrogance 
and assumption. The Bihle was translated into French, by 
order of Charles V. The celebrated reformer Wickliffe, 
and many eminent and learned men who argued and wrote 
against the abuses of the church of Rome, flourished in 
this century. 

9. What was the progress of the Turks? Issuing from 
Turkistan, they overran Persia, India, Armenia, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, till at length, in the eleventh 
century, their dominion extended from China to the Medi- 
terranean; but it was soon dismembered by sanguinary 
civil wars between the different aspirants for supreme power. 
Their monarchs were called Sultans. 

10. Whence did the Turks derive the name of Ottoman? 
From Othman, or Ottoman, one of their leaders, who first 
established them in Asia Minor, which he wrested from the 
Byzantine or Greek empire, A. D. 1327. 

11. Who led the Turks into Europe? Solyman and 
Amurath, the grandsons of Othman. The latter took 
Adrianople, A. D. 1360, and brought Thrace, Macedon, and 
Servia, under the Turkish rule. He fell at the sanguinary 
battle of Cossova. 

12. Who consolidated the Turkish empire? Bajazet, a 
brave and politic, but cruel sultan: he subdued southern 
Greece and Bulgaria, ai^ united under himself the petty 
Turkish kingdoms in Asia Minor, leaving the emperor of 
Constantinople nothing but his capital. 

13. Who was Tamerlane the Great? This celebrated 
conqueror of the Eastern world was the son of a Jaghatai 
Turk, who ruled a horde nominally subject to Genghis 
Khan. From early life he displayed extraordinary courage, 
enterprise, and strength, whence he derived his name 
Timur, which signifies iron. With a view to attract the 
Tartars or Mongolians to his standard, he asserted that he 
was descended from Genghis Khan, and this gave rise to 
the appellation he generally received, viz. Timour the 
Tartar ; and hence, also, his descendants in Hindostan were 
afterwards called the Great Moguls. 

14. Tamerlane first conquered Khorasan and Candahar, 
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and next oyerran Persia and India. In Delhi, the capital 
of Hindostan, he found immense treasures. He next 
directed his march to Bagdad, which had revolted during 
his absence, and having taken that citv, delivered it over to 
plunder, and put to death upwards of 80,000 of its inhabi- 
tiants. Determined to wrest Syria and Asia Minor from 
the Ottoman Turks, he attacked and took Damascus and 
other large cities in those provinces, treating the inhabitants 
-with the utmost barbarity, and spreading ruin and desola- 
tion wherever he went. 

15. Who attempted to arrest his progress ? Bajazet, the 
Turkish sultan, wno lost a fine army, and was himself taken 
prisoner by Tamerlane, and died afterwards in the camp of 
nis conqueror. 

16. Where did he fix the seat of his government ? At 
Samarcand, where he received the homage and tribute of 
numerous monarchs. Ambassadors were sent to him by 
the Byzantine emperor, and by Henry III. king of Castile. 
His empire extended from the wall of China to the Me- 
diterranean Sea, and included Russia and India. While 
preparing to invade China, he fell a victim to disease, in the 
year a. d. 1406. 

17. What was his general character? He was not less 
remarkable for his military genius and exploits than for his 
literary assiduity and accomplishments. There are some 
works of his still extant, which show that ho was well versed 
in Persian literature, and intimately acouainted with the 
Koran, in which he professed to believe. Though he styled 
himself the benefactor of mankind, his career of conquest 
was tracked by bloodshed, plunder, and most wanton acts 
of destruction and cruelty. 

18. What befell this empire after his death? It was 
broken up and sub-divided among his successors. Baber, 
who was one of his descendants, established an empire in 
Hindostan, of which he made Dellu the capital, A. B. 1526. 
It subsisted nearly to our own times, and was called the 
empire of the Great Mogul. 

19. When, and how, did the Turks capture Constanti- 
nople ? This was done by the sultan Mohammed II., with 
an army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 300 sail. Constan- 
tino, its last emperor, fell bravely defending his capital, 
which was stormed on the 29th of May, A. D. 1453. 



Qmstionsfor Examination, 

1. What was the origin of Genghis Khan 1 Whom did he marry 1 
What was his namet What is meant by Genghis Khant 2. What 
countries did he conquer 1 4. Who obtained the ascendancy in 
Egypt ahout this time t When were the Christians of the West 
driven from Palestine t By whom 1 
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6. What were the military orders called 1 Who beg^ the Refor- 
mation t 6. What were the most important features of the history 
of this period 1 7. To what place did the popes remove t What 
befell the knights Templarsi 8. Who opposed the popes 1 10. Who 
was Othman 1 15. By whom was Bajazet defeated 118. Who found- 
ed the empire of the Great Mogul 1 19. Who took Constantinople 1 



SECTION VII. 
Historic Events of the fifteenth Century. 

7. BUr'itime^ a. belonging to the sea. I 20. Monop'olize, v. to engrois aU of a 
Bm'ulate, v. to rival. | commodity in the hands of s few. 

1. Wha-T -were the principal events of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? The Moors and Jews in Spain were compelled to 
adopt the profession of Christianity. Literature revived in 
Italy, under the patronage of the family of Medici, and the 
Ne^olitan monarchs of the house of Aragon. The ooundl 
of Constance was convened by the emperor Sigismund in 
the year 1414, and by one of its decrees John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were condemned and committed to the 
flames. 

2. This council also removed the sacramental cup from 
the laity, and declared it lawful to violate the most solemn 
promises and engagements when made to heretics. The 
popes of this century, more espedally Alexander VI., com- 
mitted grievous excesses. 

3. Several universities were founded in different parts of 
Europe : amons them, were the universities of Leipsic in 
Germany, and St. Andrew's and Glasgow in Scotland. This 
century was famous for the exploits of Joan of Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans ; and for the invention of the art of print- 
ing with moveable wooden types. 

4. The honour of this discovery has been claimed for 
Lamrence Koster, of Haerlem, and others ; but it is more 
justly attributed to John Geinfleisch, otherwise Gutember^, 
of Mentz. Great improvements also were made in this 
noble art, by Peter Schoeffer, of Strasburg. The first book 
printed with metal types was the Vulgate Bible, at Mentz, 
in theyear 1460. 

6. What was the progress of the Turkish power during 
this period ? In the year 1614 Persia, Diarbekir, and 
several provinces to the east of the Tigris, and afterwards 
Egypt, were annexed to the Turkish empire by Selim I. 
!ffis successor, Solyman the Magnificent, invaded Hungary : 
he captured the important fortress of Belgrade, A. D. 1521, 
and gained a signal victory over the Christians at Mohatz, 
A.D. 1626. 

6. Haviuff previously driven the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem from Rhodes, a. d. 1622, who retired to Malta» 
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Solyman once more entered Hungary, defeated the Aus- 
trians, and pursued them to Vienna, A. B. 1629 ; but, by the 
advance of the Poles under John Sobieski, was forced to 
retreat to Turkey, -with the loss of 80,000 men. He died in 
1566, after raising the Turkish empire to its highest pitch 
of greatness. 

7. What was the state of maritime knowledge among the 
antients ? The Syrians, or Phoenicians, were tne most cele- 
brated navigators of antiquity, and the most commercial 
people. They passed the Straits of Gades, or Gibraltar, 
and visited several ports on the Atlantic. Carthage, a 
colony of Tyre, successfully emulated the parent state in 
trade and navigation. The maritime experience of the 
early Greeks and Romans was chiefly confined to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

8. What first gave an impulse to ancient navigation? 
The discovery of the trade winds in the Indian Ocean by 
Hippalus, A. D. 50. By taking advantage of these, voyages 
to India from the Arabian Gulf, which had previously occu- 
pied two years, were now performed in as many months. 

9. What was the progress of discovery? The Ferroe Isles 
were discovered in the ninth century by some Scandinavian 
pirates. Iceland is supposed to have been first discovered 
by the Irish, but it was colonized by the Norwegians. 
Greenland was discovered by this people near the end of 
the tenth century, and a settlement made for the purposes 
of commerce. 

10. What next gave an impulse to navigation ? The in- 
troduction of the mariner's compass ; one of the first results 
of which was the discovery of the Canary islands. Instead 
of timidly cruising along the coasts, or depending on obser- 
vations from the stars, the mariner now boldly ventured 
into unknown seas. 

11. Who were the nations that paid most attention to 
navigation after this event? The Portuguese and Spa- 
niards. The former penetrated the region of the tropics, 
and discovered the Cape de Verd and Azore islands, and 
other points on the western coast of Africa. 

12. By whom was the Cape of Good Hope discovered, 
and India first visited by tha^ route ? An expedition from 
Lisbon, under the conduct of Bartholomew Diaz, reached 
this Cape in 1483 ; but, in consequence^ of the stormy 
state of the weather, was unable to round it. He called it 
the Cape of Tempests; but John, then king of Portu- 
gal, called it the Cape of Good Hope. Fifteen years after 
Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, accomplished this important 
achievement, and reached India by that route, A. D. 1498. 

13. Who was Christopher Columbus? This celebrated 
navigator was a native ot Genoa. It was known in his time 
that the earth was of a round form, and not a plain as the 
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antients thonght. Haying oonceiyed the idea of reaching 
India by sailing westward instead of eastward, he applied in 
vain to his native state and the kings of Portugal and Eng- 
land for means to make the attempt, but was at length 
supplied with a few ships by Ferdinand and Isabella, king 
and queen of Spain. After a bold and trying voyage of, 
about seventy days, he reached one of tne Bahamas, a 
cluster of islands to which he gave the name of the West 
Indies, (12th of October, a. d. 1492), from an erroneous 
supposition that he had arrived at the western coasts of 
India. 

14. How was he rewarded for this important discovery ? 
At first he was loaded with honours by his royal patrons ; 
but subsequently his enemies, who envied him, succeediug 
in procuring his disgrace, he was treated with great injus- 
tice and indignity. He made a second voyage, but died 
soon after his return of a broken heart. 

15. From whom did the continent of America derive its 
name ? Americus Vespucius, a Florentine. He visited the 
continent of South America; and being employed to pre- 
pare charts of the coasts, and draw up instructions for 
vessels sailing to the New "World, his name was soon given 
to it, though that honour belonged to Columbus, who had 
discovered the continent on his second voyage. 

16. What followed the discoveries of tne rortuguese and 
Spaniards? The former established themselves in Goa, 
and other parts of the East, for the purposes of commerce ; 
and exported, direct from India, the various commodities 
which had previously been brought to Europe by the 
Bed Sea, through Egypt and the Mediterranean, chiefly 
to Venice. 

17. The Spaniards seized upon the islands, and invading 
the continent of America, conquered the two great empires 
of Mexico and Peru. Incited by the love of gold, they ex- 
torted it by every means from the wretched natives, whom 
they treated with the most shocking cruelties. It was not 
till lone after that they turned their attention to commerce, 

18. Who followed the example of the Portuguese in com- 
merce, and the Spaniards in discovery ? First the Dutch, 
and afterwards the English and French. Sebastian Cabot, 
the son of a Bristol pilot, discovered Newfoundland and the 
North American continent. The first colon^r planted in the 
latter was by Sir Walter Raleigh, in Virginia, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, a. d. 1684. The Dutch sent a colony to New 
York, and the French to Canada. 

19. When, and why, did Venice decline ? The Venetian 
republic began to decline during the wars between Francis 
I. and Charles V. of Germany. Their revenue, and all the 
other resources of the state, were drained by the extraordi- 
nary efforts they made in their own defence. 
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20. The principal oaa*3e, howeyer, of their decay wasi the 
diversion of the extensive commerce between India and 
Europe, which they had long monopolized, into a different 
channel, owing to the discovery of tne Cape of Good Hope. 
Lisbon, instead of Venice, became for a time the grand 
dep6t for East Indian commodities. 



Qnnestioru for Examination. 

1. Who patronised learning in Italy t Who were burnt by order 
of the council of Constance t 3. What universities were founded 1 
What great discovery made 1 5. What great battle did the Turks 
win 1 6. Who relieved Vienna t When, and under whom, was the 
Ottoman empire at its greatest height of power 1 7. What know- 
ledge had the ancient Greeks and Bomans of navigation 1 Who 
excelled them in this knowledge t 8. When were the trade winds 
discovered t By whom t 

9. Who discovered Iceland 1 Who colonized iti 10. What re- 
sulted from the discovery of the mariner's compass 1 13. What did 
Columbus aim at in sailing westward t Who gaye him ships 1 Why 
did he call the islands he discovered West Indies 1 14. How did he 
die 1 Of what 1 15. How did Americus give his name to the New 
World t 17. How did Spain treat America 1 20. What great change 
did the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope make in commerce 1 



SECTION VIII. 
Historic Events of the sixteenth Century. 

S. Pres'byter, ». a priest or elder. | 8. Sanc'toary, i. s place of reftige. 

Dea'con.t. third order of the clergy. | 17. Touniament,tilt; mock encounter. 

1. What were expressly termed the dark ages? From 
the close of the sixth, to the dawninc of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. During this dreary niglit, Alfred and Charlemagne 
aimed at the revival and restoration of literature in their 
dominions, but with little success. The Arabians, in the 
ninth century, were the great patrons of the arts and learn- 
ing, while the mists of superstition and ignorance enveloped 
Europe. 

2. Who were the cardinals? The word cardinal was 
applied originally to the presbyters and deacons in great 
churches; but in the eleventh century, to the presbyters 
and deacons of Rome only. In imitation of Christ's disci- 
ples, their number was limited to seventy. 

3. How did they rise into such estimation with the Catho- 
lic churches ? Gradually : their exclusive power of electing 
the popes was acquired in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor; they first wore the red hat (a token that they were 
to shed their blood for religion, if necessary,) towards the 
middle of the reign of our Henry HI. ; they received from 
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pope Urban VIII. the title of EmiDence, in the time of our 
Charles I. ; their power is, however, at present much <U- 
minished, having little influence in the Christian world. 

4. What is the Conclave ? An assembly of the cardinals, 
after a pope's decease, to elect his successor : the distin- 
guished family of Medici gave two popes to the ecclesiastical 
state, viz. Leo X., son of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; and 
Clement VII., natural son of Julian, the brother of Lorenzo. 
Julius II. and Leo X. were patronisers of the fine arts : Ju- 
lias began St. Peter's church at Rome : the architect was 
Michael Angelo. 

6. What is meant by Christian or General Councils ? 
They were meetings of the pope, cardinals, and clergy, for 
the suppression of what they termed heresies; and to fix 
the doctrines of the Roman church. 

6. How many general councils have been held ? Twenty. 
The four most noted were as follow : the seventh general 
council, which was held towards the end of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, to restore the worship of images ; the tenth, to pre- 
serve to the church its revenues and temporalities, which 
was called in Stephen's reign, one thousand fathers attend- 
ing ; the fifteenth, in the reign of Edward II., to suppress 
the order of l^nishts Templars ; and the twentieth, m the 
reign of Edward v I., to condemn the doctrines of the early 
reformers, Luther and Calvin. 

7. Name some of the most famous popes. Hyginus, who 
established the form of consecrating churches, and ordained 
that godfathers and godmothers should stand for children ; 
he lived in the early ages of the church : Sylvester, in 
whose popedom was the council of Nice; Gregory the 
Great, who at the close of the sixth century introduced 
many new doctrines, processions, &c. : 

8. Boniface V. ; he, at the commencement of the seventh 
century, made churches sanctuaries for criminals : Sergins, 
who from the lowest station became a pope ; and Benedict 
IX., whose scandalous life has frequently disgraced the his- 
torian's page; he lived about the middle of the eleventh 
century, was several times deposed and restored, and once 
sold his pretensions to the papacy, but resumed them again. 

9. Name some famous popes since the Norman conquest. 
Gregory VII., whose power was once excessive ; he excom- 
municated the emperor of Germany, but afterwards died 
himself in exile : Adrian IV., whose former name was Nif 
cholas Brakespeare, the only Englishman who ever reached 
that dignity : Innocent III., who appointed auricular con- 
fession, and established the infamous Inquisition : 

10. Clement V., who removed the seat of power from 
Rome to Avignon : Leo X., noted for granting indulgences ; 
he was pope when Luther preached against them : Clement 
VII. ; he excommunicated our Henry VUI. : Gregory 
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XIII., the reformer of the calendar : Sixtua V. and Clement 
XIV., or Ganganelli, both excellent popes. 

11. What is chivalry? A military dignity and brother- 
hood, first instituted in France, as is supposed, by Pepin or 
Charlemagne. In a general sense it is synonymous "with 
knighthood. 

12. What were the great characteristics of the chivalry 
of the middle ages? Courtesy towards the fair sex, and 
protection of person and property against the rapacious 
and lawless bands or individuals abounding in Europe in 
those troubled times ; redress of grievances, and the inflic- 
tion of punishment on such as oppressed the weak and 
defenceless, or insulted females : great attachment was also 
professed to the laws and rites of the Christian religion. 

13. What gave chivalry its principal influence and 
strength? The Crusades. What was the origin of he- 
raldry ? The armies that carried on those wars were com- 
posed of many diflferent nations, and it was found necessary 
to adopt the use of coats of arms, and distinctive banners, 
to distinguish them one from another in the confusion of 
battle, or on the march, &c. 

14. What were the chief military orders of knighthood ? 
The first were the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, since 
called the knights of Malta. They were created by pope 
Paschal, A. D. 1114, — bore as a badge an octagonal white 
cross, and were placed under an obligation to make war on 
infidels, and attend sick pilgrims. They were expelled from 
Rhodes by the Turks, and in 1798 from Malta, their last 
possession, by Napoleon. 

15. What was the next order? The knights Templars. 
These wore a red cross, and vowed to protect pilgrims from 
the infidels on their way to Jerusalem. They rapidly rose 
into high repute for the bravery and success that charac- 
terized their efforts in the Holy Land, but were abohshed, 
and their estates confiscated, in 1312. 

16. What was the next great military order ? The Teu- 
tonic, whose duty was to attend the sick and wounded, a. d. 
1192. These wore a black cross, and consisted chiefly of 
German knights. They introduced Christianity into Prus- 
sia, and ruled that country till the time of the Keformation. 

17. What gave rise to tournaments? They took their 
rise from the suppression of the gladiators in the fifth cen- 
tury. At their first institution, a knight, who was supe- 
rior to a rich lord in a single combat, set what price he 
pleased upon the liberty of the vanquished, and many, after 
they had killed their adversary, obliged his friends or 
relatives to purchase the mangled body and spoils left in 
possession of the victor ; but at length these tournaments 
assumed the character of mock-fights, the combatants using 
the precaution to blunt their swords and lances. 
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18. Mention the prinoipal orders of courtly . chivalry in 
the modern states of Europe. In Austria, the orders oi the 
Golden Fleece, instituted 1430; of Maria Theresa, 1767; 
of Leopold, 1808 ; and of the Starry Cross, 1688, for ladies 
of noble birth. 

In France : of St. Michael, 1469 ; of the Holy Ghost, 1578; 
of St. Louis, by Louis XIV., 1693 ; and that of the Legioa 
of Honour, by Napoleon, 1802. 

In Great Britain: of the Garter, by Edward III., 1360; 
of the Thistle, by James V. of Scotknd, 1630 ; of the Bath, 
reyived by George II., 1725, and enlarged in 1816; and of 
St. Patrick, by George III., 1783. 

In Russia : of St. Andrew, 1698, by Peter the Great ; oi 
St. Catherine, 1714 ; of St. Alexander Newski, joined to the 
Polish order of the White Eagle, 1722 ; of St. Anne, 1735 ; 
of St. George, 1769 ; and St. Wladimer, 1782 : add to these 
the Polish orders of St. Stanislaus, 1765, and the ordw of 
Merit, 1791. 

In Prussia: of the Black Eagle, 1701, by the Elector 
Frederick I.; of the Red Eagle, 1734; of Merit, 1740; of 
St. John, 1812 ; of Louisa, 1814, for ladies who have given 
remarkable proofs of a love of their country, by Frederick 
William III. ; and of the Iron Cross, 1815. 

In Portugal : of Christ, 1317, founded on the ruins of the 
order of the Templars ; of the Tower and Sword, 1459, by 
Alphonso V. ; oi St. Isabella, 1804, for noble ladies, by 
Charlotte, queen of John VI. 

In Spain : of St. Jago, 1070, during the wars with the 
Moors ; of Calatrava and Alcantara, 1153-6; and of Jesus 
Christ and St. Peter, 1216, by Dominic, the head of the 
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Inquisitors. There are also many others in the various 
minor states of Europe. 

19. Mention some particulars relative to the British Or- 
ders. That of the Garter is the most ancient and illus- 
trious : it was founded by Edward III. on his return to 
England after the victory at Cressy. Its original number 
was twenty-five, but by more modern statutes members of 
the royal family and foreigners of distinction may be added. 
The order of the Thistle, instituted in 1769, comprises 
sixteen, who are all Scotch nobles ; and that of St. Patrick 
twenty, established in 1783 for Irish Peers. 

20. The miUtary order of the Bath is of older date. The 
knights were originally created in a peculiar manner, in 
which bathing formed part of the ceremonials. This order 
in 1815 was divided into three classes, — Knights Grand 
Crosses, limited to seventy-two ; Ejiights Commanders, not 
to exceed 180; and Companions, the nomber of which is 
unlimited: the latter is honorary only; they take prece- 
dence of esquires, but are not entitled to the distinction of 
knighthood. 

21. Name some famous Peruvian emperors. Manco Ca- 
pac, founder of the empire ; Guiana Capac, and Atabalipa, 
who was emperor when Pizarro conquered the country. 
Name the most celebrated Mexican emperors. Montezuma 
and Guatimozin : when Cortez and his Spaniards took pos- 
session of Mexico, Montezuma, ever weakly irresolute, 
suffered himself to be ffuided by him eutirelv, though the 
haughty Spaniard was tne declared enemy of his nation. 

22. On what account was Guatimozin chiefly celebrated ? 
For his heroic fortitude. One instance of it has been fre- 
quently recorded: Guatimozin was sentenced to undergo 
excessive torture, that the cruel Spaniards might discover 
his supposed hidden treasures. The high-priest, condemned 
to suffer the same punishment, and overcome by the vio- 
lence of his anguish, dared to murmur, and cast a look upon 
the monarch which seemed to intimate a wish to reveal 
what he knew ; Guatimozin silenced him by this mild re- 
buke : " Do I, then, lie on a bed of roses ? " 

23. What were the most prominent occurrences in the 
sixteenth centmry ? The Reformation was introduced into 
Germany by Luther in the year 1617 ; into Switzerland by 
Zuiuglius in 1519; and into France by Calvin in 1529. 
Henry VIII. of England threw off the pa^al yoke, and con- 
stituted himself supreme head of the Anglican chmrch. The 
Reformation was encouraged in England in the reign of 
Edward VI., and attempts made to crush it by persecution 
in that of Queen Mary, his successor. It was finally and 
completely established in the reign of Elizabeth. 

24. The reformers were first c^led Protestants at the diet 
of Spires, in 1529. The Reformation was introduced into . 
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Scotland by John Knox in 1560; into Ireland by George 
Brown, about the same time ; into the United Froyinces 
about 1566; into Sweden by Olaus Petri, under Gustayos 
Ericson, in 1530 ; and into Denmark in 1521. 

25. The differences between the leading reformers greatly 
injured the cause of the Reformation. Half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Prussia and Liyonia, adopted 
the doctrines of Luther ; England, Scotland, Holland, and 
part of Switzerland, those of Calvin. The reformation 
spread but partially over France, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Poland. 

26. How was it proposed to settle the disputes between 
all parties ? By a general council. The council of Trent 
was assembled 1545, and continued its sittings for eight 
years ; but its decrees were rejected by the Protestants, and 
also by many Catholic princes. 

27. The Gospel was propagated in foreign parts by the 
missionaries of the church of Rome in India, Japan, and 
China. The order of the Jesuits was founded in 1540, by 
Ignatius Loyola. 

28. What is meant by the Inquisition? A tribunal in 
several Roman Catholic countries, erected by the popes for 
the examination and punishment of persons called heretics. 
It was founded in the twelfth century, and the management 
of it entrusted to Dominic and his order, whose business it 
became to 'search into' the number and quality of those 
who differed in religious opinions from the church of 
Rome : hence they were called Inquisitors. 

29. This wicked tribunal arrogated to itself the right of 
subjecting to the most cruel tortures, and to death, au per- 
sons who presumed to differ from the church of .Rome. In 
all countries where the Inquisition was established the 
people stood in so much fear of it, that parents delivered 
up their children, husbands their wives, and masters their 
servants, to its officers, without daring to utter a murmur. 

30. What was the massacre of St. Bartholomew's eve ? 
A. D. 1572. A general massacre of the Huguenots, (or 
French Protestants,) chiefly at the instigation and hj the 
orders of Catharine de Medici, and a few ferocious bigots, 
in the reign of Charles IX., with a view to exterminate 
Protestantism in France. All the Huguenots in Paris were 

5ut to death without mercy, or respect to age, sex, or rank, 
'he butchery lasted eight days and as many nights, and 
extended to other large cities in the kingdom. 

31. What is meant by the feudal system, to which allu- 
sion has already been occasionally made? The military 
policy of the Celtic and Gothic nations furnished the ori- 
ginal^ constitution or system of feuds. The victorious 
general allotted considerable tracts of land to his prindpal 
officers; while they, in like manner, divided their posses- 
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sions among the inferior officers and the common soldiers, 
who were thought to be most deserving. 

32. Allotments of this kind were named fiefiy which sig- 
nify a reward bestowed on certain conditions : these were, 
that the possessor should faithfully serve the person from 
whom they were received, both at home and abroad, in a 
military way. To this they engaged themselves by an oath 
of fidelity, or feoHty, In the event of not performing the 
service agreed upon, or deserting their lord in time of bat- 
tle, the lands were forfeited to their original owners. These 




feudal lords dwelt in strongly-fortified castles, and frequent- 
ly made war upon one another like independent princes. 



Questions for Examination* 

1. Who aimed at the revival of literature! 3. Of what was the 
cardinal's red hat a token! 11. Who instituted chivalry, and in 
what does it consist t 19. Who founded the order of the Garter t the 
Thistle t of St. Patrick 1 20. What peculiar ceremony attended the 
creation of members of the Bath t 23. What circumstances attended 
the Reformation in England! 24. Who introduced it into Scot- 
land t into Ireland t into the other states of Europe respectively t 

25. What injured the cause of the Reformation t 26. Who rejected 
the decrees of the famous council of Trent t 27. Where did the 
church of Rome send missionaries 1 Who founded the order of the 
Jesuits 1 28. To whom was the Inquisition entrusted 1 Why was it so 
called 1 29. What powers did it claim 1 30. Who instigated the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's eve 1 31. In what originated the feudal 
system 1 32. What is a/d/'t How might it be forfeited 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 
i^{$(reHancou5( iSiutsHion% on 1Engl{$(]b l^totorg. 



SECTION I. 



4. Revolu'tion, s. change in the state 

of a government or country. 
13. Tia'ra, i. a head-dress ; diadem. 



14. Inan'imate, a. without life. 

23. Monas'tic, a. belong^g to a monk. 

27. In'terdict, i. prohibition. 



1. What are the boundaries of England, including 
Wales? It is bounded on the north by that part of the 
island of Great Britain called Scotland ; on the east hy the 
German Ocean, or North Sea ; on the south by the English 
Channel ; and on the west by the Irish Sea. 

2. How was England divided after its conquest by the 
Saxons ? Into the seven kingdoms which formed the Hep- 
tarcht; viz. Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumber^ 
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land, East Angle-land, and Mercia. These were united into 
one under Egbert, and subdivided into forty counties, or 
sbires, by Alfred. Wales, at a subsequent period, was divi- 
ded into twelve counties. Besides these, there are also 
cities and towns which are counties corporate, t. e, by 
themselves, distinct from the counties in which they are 
situate. 'Dius the dty of London is a county, distinct from 
Middlesex. 

3. What are the principal cities and towns in England ? 
London, the metropolis ; Manchester, Liverpool, firistol, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Plymouth, Norwich, Sheffield, Bath, 
Portsmouth, Newcastle, York, Oxford, Cambridge, &c. 

4. Name the six grand epochs in the history of England. 
The introduction of Christianity ; the Norman conquest ; 
the signing of Magna Charta, which laid the foundation of 
English liberty; the Reformation; the Restoration; and 
the Revolution. 

6. When was Christianity introduced into England? 
Sixty-three years after the death of Christ. What was the 
Reformation ? A change from the Catholic to the Protes- 
tant opinions, set on foot in the reign of Henry VIII. 

6. When was the Reformation begun in Scotland and 
Ireland ? In Ireland, during the reign of Henry VIII. ; in 
Scotland, in that of Mary queen of Scots, by John Knox, 
the reformer. What gave rise to the Reformation in this 
and foreign countries ? The general sale of indulgences, or 
pardon for sins, and the abandoned Uves of the clergy. 

7. What was the Restoration? Restoring the kingly 
power, in the person of Charles the Second, after the death 
of Oliver Cromwell. What was the Revolution ? A change 
in the constitution, which took place on the accession of 
William the Third. 

8. What two great advantages did England gain by the 
Revolution ? The present constitution was firmly esta- 
blished, and the famous Bill of Bights passed. What is 
meant by the constitution of England? Its laws and go- 
vernment. What is the Bill of Rights ? An Act passed in 
the reign of William the Third, to confirm and secure the 
liberties of the people. 

9. Name the English lines of kings. Saxon, Danish, Nor- 
man, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, Orange or Nassau, and 
that of Hanover or Brunswick. How many princes were 
there of each line ? Seventeen Saxons, three Danes, four 
Normans, fourteen Plantagenets, fice Tudors, sio} Stuarts, 
one Orange or Nassau, and six of the line of Brunswick. 

10. What is the ancient name for England ? Albion, or 
Britannia. For France ? Gallia or Gaul. For Scotland ? 
Caledonia. For Ireland ? Hibernia. For Wales ? Cam- 
bria. For Holland? Batavia, or Belgium. For Spain? 
Iberia. For Portugal ? Lusitania. For Sweden and Den- 
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niark? Scandinavia. For Poland? Lithuania. For Swit- 
zerland? Helvetia. 

11. By whom were the Britons first conquered ? By the 
Romans: Julius CsBsar attempted this conquest, and the 
succeeding emperors finally achieved it. 

12. Who were the Druids? Priests of Britain, whose 
principal residence was in the Isle of Anglesea, where they 
performed their idolatrous worship, and were held in great 
veneration hy the people. 

13. How were the Druids clothed when they sacrificed? 
In long white garments: they wore on their heads the tiara, 
or sacred crown ; their temples were^ncircled with a wreath 
of oak-leaves ; they waved in their hands a magic wand, 
and also placed upon their heads a serpent's egg, as an 
ensign of their order. 

14. What plant did the Druids hold in high estimation? 
and what inanimate objects did they worship ? They reve- 
renced the misletoe, and worshipped rocks, stones, and 
fountains. What became of the Druids? Numbers of 
them were put to death by the emperor Nero's conmiand, 
when Britain became a Roman province. 

16. How were public events transmitted to posterity 
when the Britons were ignorant of printing and writing? 
By their bards or poets, who were the only depositaries of 
the national events. 

16. What Roman emperor, projecting an invasion of Bri- 
tain, gathered only shells upon the coast, and then returned 
to Rome in triumph ? Caligula. 

17. What British generals distin^ished themselves before 
the Saxon heptarchy was formed? Cassibelaunus, Carac- 
tacus, Vortigern, and king Arthur. 

18. What was the exclamation of Caractacus, when led in 
triumph through Rome ? '' How is it possible that a people 
possessed of such magnificence at home, should envy me a 
humble cottage in Britain ! " 

19. What queen poisoned herself to avoid the insults of 
the Roman conqueror ? Boadi'cea, queen of the Iceni. 

20. What two Saxon generals assisted in subduing Eng- 
land? Hengist and Horsa : they were brothers. Wluitwas 
the Saxon Heptarchy ? The union and mutual agreement 
of seven Saxon pnnces to divide England into seven 
different parts, each taking a share. 

21. Who was the first Christian king in Britain ? Ethel- 
bert, fifth king of Kent. Who raised the first sole mon- 
archy upon the ruins of the Saxon heptarchy? Egbert, 
A. D. 827. 

22. When did the clergy first collect tithes in England ? 
In the reign of Ethelwolf, successor to Egbert. What Saxon 
monarch erected a number of monasteries ? Ethelbald. 

23. What gave rise to monastic institutions in Christen- 
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dom? The persecutions Ti-hich attended the first ages of 
the Gospel obliged some Christians to retire into the deserts 
and unfrequented places; their example gaTe so much 
reputation and weight to retirement, that the practice was 
continued when the reason ceased to exist. 

24. Name the best Saxon kinff. Alfred the Great. What 
were the remarkable events of his reign ? He defeated the 
Danes, encouraged learning and learned men, founded the 
university of Oxford, and divided England into shires and 
counties. This prince first established a national militia, 
and put the English navy upon a respectable footing: 
houses were built of brick in this reign. 

26. What was Peter's Pence? An annual tribute of a 
penny, (some say of a shilling,) paid by every family in 
Britain to the popes. When was this tribute abolished? 
At the Reformation, in the reign of Henry VIH. 

26. What was meant hy excommunicaUon? A decree of 
the popes, by which they deprived the nation or person ex- 
communicated of all religious rites and privileges. What 
English sovereigns did the popes excommunicate? John, 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. 

27. What is meant by laying a kingdom under an inter- 
diet ? By this the pope deprived the nation of all exterior 
rites of religion, except baptism and the communion to the 
dying; the people were forbidden the use of all meats, 
pleasures, and entertainments. 

28. What was the trial by ordeal? This superstitious 
custom was anciently very prevalent in Britain. There 
were three kinds of ordeal ; that by J?re, that by cdd water, 
and that by hot water. In that by tire, the accused were" to 
walk blindfolded and barefooted over nine red-hot plough- 
shares, placed at unequal distances ; in that by cold water, 
the person accused was bound hands and feet, thrown into 
a pond or river, and was then to clear himself by escaping 
drowning ; in that by hot water, the hands and feet were 
immersed in scalding water. These ridiculous customs were 
totally laid aside in the reign of Henry III. 



Questions for Examination, 

4. What laid the foundation of English liberty 1 6. When was 
Christianity introduced into England 1 11. In whose reign wa^ 
Britain brought under the Roman yokel 12. Where did the Druids 
principally reside 1 13. What was the ensign of their order % 14. 
What plant did they reverence 1 What did they worship 1 

16. What instance of folly did Caligula exhibit 1 19. Why did 
Boadicea poison herself! 21. Who was the first English Christiau 
monarch 1 23. What first gave rise to the monastic l^e 1 24. How 
did Alfred distinguish his reign % 28. How many kinds of ordeal 
were there 1 Describe them separately. When were they laid aside ! 
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SECTION II. 



5. Degen'«rate, a. decayed in Tirtue or 

strength ; unlike his ancestors. 
9. Feu'dai, a. held by tenure. 
10. Dlit'erate, a. unlearned. 



10. An'archy, s. conftxslon; abtenoe of 

regular roTernment. 
18. Biisdemea'nour,*. a criminal offimeo 
S6. Cog'ninmce^ t. knowledge ; noCioe. 



1. Who founded the university of Cambridge? Edward 
the elder. When did the famous Guy earl of Warwiok 
live? In the reign of Athelstan : his strength is said to 
have been gigantic ; the romantic accounts of his combat 
with Colbrand, the Danish giant, are well known. 

2. What Saxon king was stabbed by an assassin ? Ed- 
mund, by Leolf the robber. Which of our princes wag 
stabbed, oy order of his mother-in-law, at Corfe Castle? 
Edward, called the Martyr. Elfrida, who commanded the 
execution of this treacherous deed, was equally beautifid 
and wiqked. 

3. When was the general massacre of the Danes ? In : 
the reigri of Ethelred II. Which of the Saxon monarchs, . 
after Alfred, was the most valiant ? Edmund Ironside ; he 
opposed 'the Danish Canute, but unsuccessfully, and was 
afterwards murdered by two of his servants. 

4. Which of our kings, by a memorable speech, reproved 
the flattery of his courtiers ? and what was the substance 
of it? Canute the Great, first of the Danish line. He 
ordered his chair to be placed upon the beach, when the 
tide was coming in, and commanded the sea to retire: he 
feigned to sit some time, expecting its submission, till the 
waves began to surround him ; and then turning to his 
courtiers, he exclaimed, ** The titles of lord and master 
belong only to Him, whom earth and seas are ready to 
obey. 

5. When was paper first made in England ? In the reign 
of Harold, successor to Canute. What is remarkable of. 
Hardicanute ? He was a weak and degenerate prince : in 
him ended the Danish line : he died from excess of drinking. 

6. What laws did Edward the Confessor collect ? Those 
of the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians, which he abridged and 
amended ; and till the twentieth year of the reign of Wil- 
liam tiie Conqueror, they were considered as the common 
law of England. 

7. Name the principal events in the time of William the 
Conqueror. The battle of Hastings, fought between Wil- 
liam and Harold, when the latter was killed ; Domesday- 
book compiled, the curfew-bell established, sheriffs appoint- 
ed, the New Forest in Hampshire laid out, and. the feudal 
law introduced. 

8. What was Doniesday-book ? An account of the value 
of every man's estate, and the number of cattle and ser- 
vants upon it. What was the Curfew-bell ? A bell order- 
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ed to be rung every night at eight o'clock, when the En- 
glish were to put out their fire and candle. 

9. What was meant by the Feudal law? Estates held 
by this law were occupied by men who were obliged to 
assist the master of the estate, engage in his quarrels, and 
do him other actual services : these men paid no rent. In 
process of time this law was so much abused, that when a 
gentleman sold his estate, the farmer who lived upon It, his 
children, and stock of cattle, were sold also. 

10. When was the custom of beheading introduced? By 
William the Conqueror. Musical notes were invented. in 
this reign by a Frenchman. The English were in general 
illiterate, rude, and barbarous; but in this century began 
what is commonly termed the age of chivalry in Europe, 
when anarchy and barbarism were abolished, and civili- 
zation, with politeness of manners, first introduced. . v 

11. When was Westminster Hall built ? In the reign of 
William jluf us ; this king was noted for his oppressions, and 
his irreligion. When were the first Crusades, or Holy wars? 
In the reign of William Rufus : they were undertaken to 
rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens and Turks, 
who were infidels. 

12. For what was the famous Saladin, son of Noured^ 
king of Egypt, remarkable? He fought on the Turkish 
side during the crusades, besieged and took Jerusalem, and 
founded the military order of Mamelukes. 

13. Who made the first King's Speech on record? ^ Henry 
I. : he was sumamed Beau Clerc, on account of his great 
learning. What was meant by knights Templars ? This 
was a military order of knighthood, instituted in the time of 
Henry I. to defend the temple and holy sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem ; also Christian strangers from the assaults of infidels. 

14. Which of our kings was earl of Blois? Stephen, 
erandson to William the Conqueror, by his daughter Adela; 
his father, Stephen earl of Blois, fell in the crusades against 
the Saracens : Stephen usurped the English throne. 

16. Which of them was earl of Anjou? Henry II., the 
first of the Plantagenets. The loadstone's attractive power, 
glass windows, and surnames were first known and used in 
his reiffn. 

16. Who was prime- minister to Henry II. ? Thomas 
a-Becket, archbisnop of Canterbury: Becket having been 
murdered at Henry s instigation, he consented to perform 
penance at his tomb, to humour the superstition of the 
people, who believed Becket to be a saint, as he had been 
canonized by the church of Rome. The famous earl of 
Pembroke lived in this reign. 

17. What king was twice crowned, and taken prisoner in 
Germany on his return from the Holy Land ? Richard I., 
sumamed Coeur de Lion on account of his valour. Richajrd 
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first assumed the motto of * God and my Right/ and affixed 
it to his arms. A great eclipse of the sun happened in this 
reign, when the stars were visible at ten in the morninff. 

18. When did Robin Hood and Little John live ? In the 
time of Richard I. Robin Hood was said to be earl of 
Huntingdon, and outlawed for some misdemeanours com- 
mitted at court ; upon which he, and his attendant Little 
John, concealed themselves in Sherwood Forest, in Not- 
tinghamshire, and lived by plunder. 

19. What generous action of Richard L does history re- 
cord ? The pardon of his brother John, after repeated trea- 
sons : he then said, " I forgive you, and wish I could as 
easily forget your injuries, as you will my pardon." 

20. Which of our kings was called Sans Terre, or Lack- 
land ? John : he put out the eyes of his nephew, Arthur 
duke of Bretagne, who was the nearest in succession to the 
throne, and afterwards threw him down a precipice. Astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and distillation were first common in 
Europe in this roign. 







21. Who signed Magna Cbarta? John: before he was 
prevailed upon to sign this, he surrendered his crown to the 
pope, consenting to hold it afterwards tributary to Rome, 
on condition that the pope should accommodate a quarrel 
between himself and Philip IL king of France. 

22. What was Magna Charta ? A bill, or act of parlia- 
ment, granting the barons and citizens greater privileges 
than they had ever enjoyed before : by this act, the obliga- 
tion of the feudal law was abolished, and English freedom 
restored. Who afterwards revoked Magna Charta ? John's 
son, Henry HL ; but the people at length obliged him to 
confirm it. 
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23. When was the court of Common Pleas first insti- 
tuted, and when were aldermen appointed ? In the reign of 
Henry III. 

24. When was marriage first solemnized in churches? 
In the reign of Henry III. Magnifying glasses and magic 
lanterns were invented by Roger Bacon, the monk. 

26. What other improvements were introduced in the 
reign of Henry III. ? Cider, linen, and tapestry were first 
made in England, and the mariner's compass, one of the 
most important discoveries of the age, brought into use; 
but there are such various opinions concerning the inventor, 
and the time of this discovery being made, that nothing 
conclusive can be said upon it. * 

26. When was the Inquisition established ? In the time 
of Henry III. What was the Inquisition ? A cruel court, 
composed of monks and friars, appointed to take cognizance 
of every thing supposed to be heretical, or contrary to the 
established religion, which was then Roman Catholic. 

27. What best promotes a liberal way of thinking? A 
thorough knowledge of ourselves, and a candid allowance 
for the faults of others. 

28. What were the discoveries and improvements in the 
reign of Edward I. ? Geography, and the use of the globes, 
were introduced ; tallow-candles and coals were first com- 
mon ; wind-mills invented ; and it is remarkable, that wine 
was sold in England only as a cordial, in apothecaries' shops. 

29. What accident did Edward I. meet with, while in uie 
Holy Land ? He was wounded there, by a poisoned arrow ; 
but his queen, Eleanora, is said to have sucked the poison 
from the wound, and restored him to health. At the death 
of this queen, Edward erected crosses at every place where 
her corpse rested on its way to interment : the remains of 
some 01 these are still visible. This prince was surnamed 
Longshanks, on account of the great length of his legs. 

30. What king inhumanly ordered a general massacre of 
the Welsh bards ? Edward I., after the conquest of Wales 
and the death of Llewellin, its last prince of Welsh extrac- 
tion, and who with David his brother were beheaded, and 
their bodies treated with the greatest indignity. 

31. Who was William Wallace ? A famous Scottish hero, 
who, in the time of Edward I., bravely endeavoured to 
defend the liberties of his country against the English. 
What became of him ? He was taken prisoner by Edward's 
army, and cruelly hanged in chains. 



Q^estion8 for Examination . 

4. What did king Canute say to his flatterers % 10. What was the 
state of society in England at the time of William the Conqueror 1 
11. What sort of a monarch was William Rufus 1 Why were the 
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Crasades called Holy want 13. What was the profeised aim of 
the knights Templars 1 15. Who was the first king of the Plantage- 
net line t What were the inventions in the reign of Henry II. t 

16. What befell H-Becketl 17. What famous motto did Bidiard 
I. assume t What was he called, and why 1 18. What has been re- 
lated of Robin Hood 1 20. What act of great cruelty did King John 
commit 1 21. What act of degradation t 26. For what purpose was 
the Inquisition founded! 29. What did Eleanora do for her hus- 
band t How did Edward show his respect for her memory 1 



SECTION III. 

10. Mon'itor, s. an adTiser. I 18. Bfar'^, t. one who dies for tmA. 

13. Insa'ne, a. mad. | 19. Dis'solate, a. loose ; debauched. 

1. Who first bestowed the title of Prince of Wales upon 
his eldest son ? Edward I., to reconcile the Welsh to their 
subjection. 

2. When was the battle of Bannockbnrn fought with the 
Scots ? In the reign of Edward II. ; the English lost it. 
Name the chief fayourites of Edward II. GaTestone and 
the De Spencers. 

3. When was the order of knights Templars abolished? 
In the time of Edward II. Why ? Because many of the 
knights were charged with hi^h crimies and misdemeanours ; 
fifty-nine of them, residing m France, with their grand- 
master, were arrested and burnt aliye. 

4. Who was kinff of Scotland in this reign? Rohert 
Bruce, celebrated tor his yalour and fortitude. What re- 
markable events afflicted England at this time ? A dreadfol 
£&mine, which contined three years, and the most severe 
earthquake ever known in Britain. What death did Edward 
II. suner ? He was dethroned, and afterwards cruelly mur- 
dered in Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire. 

5. Name the most remarkable events in the reign of 
Edward III. The battles of Cressv and Poictiers, (the 
former gained by the valour of the Black Prince, then only 
sixteen) ; the siege of Calais ; the institution of the order 
of the Garter ; and the battle of Neville's Cross, in which 
David Bruce, king of Scotland, was taken prisoner by Phi- 
lippa, Edward's queen. What riband do the knights of the 
Garter wear ? A blue riband : it is esteemed the most 
honourable order which the English have. 

6. Name the ffreat men in the reign of Edward III. The 
Black Prince ; John, duke of Lancaster ; the earl of Salis- 
bury ; and the duke of York. 

7. What were the character and fate of the Black Prince? 
He was valiant, prudent, and accomplished ; he died in the 
prime of life, of^a consumption, regretted by all. It has 
been remarked, that John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
though so nearly allied to royalty, never ascended the 
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throne: he was the son of Edward III., the father of Henry 
IV., and the uncle of Richard 11. 

8. Upon what grounds did Edward III. assert his claims 
to the French monarchy ? In right of his mother Isahella, 
who was sister to a former kine of France. What law de- 
stroyed this claim ? The Scdic hw. What gave rise to the 
Salic law in France? The Salii, the original inhabitants, 
had a law which excluded females from the inheritance of 
any landed property ; the Franks, or French, adopted this 
rule, and apphed it to the succession of the throne, exclud- 
ing women from sovereign power. 

9. Name some discoveries and improvements made in the 
lime of Edward III. Gold was first coined, cannons used, 
turnpikes and clocks introduced, and the woollen mannfao- 
tore first established ; Windsor Castle built, Trinity Sunday 
first observed, the first Speaker of the House of Commons 
chosen, and the title of Esquire given to people of fortune. 

10. What king caused his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
to be privately smothered at Calais ? Richard IL, to rid 
himself of a monitor whom he feared. By whom was the 
poll-tax first levied? By Richard II. What was it? A 
tax of one shilUng, ordered to be paid by every person 
above fifteen : it occasioned an insurrection among the peo- 
ple, because the rich ^d no more than the poor. 

11. Who headed this insurrection ? Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, two of the common people : it was, with some diffi- 
culty, quelled. What two great noblemen did Richard II. 
banish ? The dukes of Hereford and Norfolk ; but Here- 
ford returned with an army before the expiration of his 
banishment, and deprived Richard of his crown and life. 
Where did Richard end his days? In Pontefract Castle, 
where he was starved, or, as some say, assassinated. 

12. What were the improvements in this reign ? The 
manufactory of woollen broad-cloth was carried to great 
perfection, side-saddles and spectacles first became common 
in England, and cards were invented in France. 

13. Tor whom were cards invented? For Charles VI, 
king of France, called the Well-beloved. He was insane the 
greater part of his reign, and during his intervals of reason 
cards were produced as an amusement for him. 

14. When was the office of Champion of England first 
instituted? In the reign of Richard II. What has the 
Champion to do ? On tiie king's coronation-day he rides up 
Westminster Hall on a white horse, proclaiming the sove- 
reign by the usual titles : he then throws down a gauntlet^ 
or iron glove, challenging any one to take it up and fight 
him, who does not believe the monarch then present to 
be lawful heir to the crown. 

15. Who was the first king of the house of Lancaster? 
Henry IV. When was the battle of Otterboume (or Chevy 
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Chase) ? In the reign of Henry IV. Owen Glendower and 
Harry Hotspur flourished at this period : the former was a 
Taliant Welshman ; the latter, son of the earl of Northmn- 
berland : from his ardent yalour he derived his name. 

16. What distinguished characters lived in this reign? 
Chaucer and Gower, hoth English poets ; and William of 
Wickham, hishop of Winchester. Who was Wickliflfe ? A 
reformer, patronised hy John of Gaunt. He has the merit 
of heing the first to protest openly against the errors of the 
Roman church, and was famed for his learning and piety. 

17. What order of knighthood did Henry IV. institute? 
That of the Bath : the knights wear a red riband. Who 
gained the battles of Harfleur and Adncourt ? Henry V. 
Thev were foueht against the French. Henry was after- 
wards declared neir to the French monarchy, and regent of 
France and Normandy. 

18. When were the followers of Wickliffe first severely 
persecuted ? In the reign of Henry V. ; Lord Cobham was 
one of the first martyrs to this cause. What death did he 
suffer? He was roasted before a slow fire, because he 
refused to subscribe to the Roman Catholic opinions. 

19. What happened to Henry V. when Prince of Wales ? 
Sir William Gascoigne sent him to prison for contempt of 
his authority. Relate the story. One of the dissolute com- 
panions of Henry being brought before the magistrate for 
some offence, the prince, who was present, was so provoked 
at the issue of the trial, that he struck the judge in open 
court : Sir William, fully sensible of the reverence due to 
his authority, committea the prince to prison. When the 
king heard it, he exclaimed, ** Happy is the king who has a 
subject endowed with courage to execute the laws upon such 
an offender; still more happy in having a son willing to 
submit to such chastisement. ' 

20. Name the three principal events in the reini of Henry 
VI. The civil wars, the siege of Orleans, and the loss of 
France. Why were these civil wars engaged in ? Because 
the houses of York and Lancaster contended for the throne: 
their divisions were occasioned h-^ the claims which Richard 
duke of York laid to the throne, in the reign of Henry VI. 
of Lancaster. 

21. What are civil wars? They are wars carried on be- 
tween people who live under the same government, and are 
more to be held in detestation than any other ; since they 
can be of no advantage to the nation, but, on the contrary, 
cause endless divisions, and totally put a stop to trade and 
industry. 

22. Who was the Maid of Orleans ? Joan of Arc, a yonng 
French woman, who headed her countrymen against the 
generals of Henry VI., and gained great advantages oyer 
them. Charles VII. of France ennobled the maid of Or- 
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leans, her father, three brothers, and all their descendants^ 
even by the female line. 

23. What French countries did England formerlypossess? 
Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Norniandy, Gascony, 
and Guienne. 

24. When was the battle of Wakefield fought ? In Henry 
the Sixth's reign, between the Yorkists and Lancastrians : 
in this engagement Richard duke of York, and his son, 
were slain. What other celebrated battles were fought in 
this reign ? Those of Towton and Tewkesbury. After the 
latter, Edward, son of Henry VI., was murdered in cold 
blood, by Richard duke of Gloucester. 

25. W ho was Henry the Sixth's wife ? Margaret of An- 
jou ; a woman of keen penetration, undaunted spirit, and 
exquisite beauty. She fought twelve pitched battles in her 
husband's cause; but ambition, not affection, guided her 
actions, and wanting principle, she may engage our pity, 
but has no title to our esteem and reverence. 

26. What were the discoveries and improvements in this 
reign? The Azores and Cape Verde islands were disco- 
vered; the Vatican library founded in Rome; caps and 
jewels were first worn, and pumps invented. In Henry's 
time the first national debt was incurred. 

27. Wliat is the national debt? Money borrowed from 
time to time by Government of the nation, for which legal 
interest is paid to the lenders. 

Questions for Examination. 

2. Who won the battle of Bannockbumt 3. What befell the 
knights Templars % 4. Where was Edward II. put to death % 6. 
Who fought the battle of Neville's Cross % 7. How, and when, did 
the Black Prince die % How was John of Gaunt related to royalty t 
8. What is the Salic law 1 9. When was artillery introduced 1 10. 
What did a poll-tax levy occasion % 11. What followed the duke of 
Hereford's banishment % How did Richard die 1 

17. Who instituted the order of the Bathi 19. What did Henry 
IV. say when his son was sent to prison % 21. Why should civil 
wars be abhorred 1 22. Who was Joan of Arc 1 23. What terri- 
tories did the English once possess in France 1 24. Who fell in the 
battle of Wakefield 1 What was the end of the son of Henry VI. 1 
25. What was Margaret of Anjou's character 1 26. When did the 
national debt commenced 



SECTION IV. 



1. Electri'city, i. that property in bo- 
dies whereby they attract or repel 
li^ht bodies, and emit sparks. 

3. Re'instate, v. to restore again. 



14. Infallibil'ity, t. exempt from error. 
17. Impe'ach, v. to accuse by public 

authority. 
24. Compet'itor, t. a rival. 



1. Name the first king of the house of York. Edward 
IV. In the reign of this prince printing was introdoced, 
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and polite literature encoaraged among the English ; Angola 
was settled by the Portuguese, yiolins were iuTented, and 
the first idea of electricity given. 

2. How did Edward iV. reconapense the services of his 
brother, the duke of Clarence ? He caused Clarence, upon 
some slight accusation, to be drowned in a butt of wme. 
What king married lady Elizabeth Grey ? Edward IV. 

3. Name the most famous warrior at this period. The 
earl of Warwick, commonly called the kin^-maker, because 
he denosed and reinstated to power Henry Vl. and Ekiward 
IV. Name some other distinguished English generals. The 
earls of Talbot and Salisbury ; the dukes of i ork, Bedford, 
and Mortimer. 

4. What king was smothered in the Tower by his uncle's 
order? Edward V. Who was his uncle? Richard III., 
who succeeded him upon the throne. The earl of Rivers 
and lord Hastings were beheaded in this reign. What were 
the improvements of this period ? Post-horses and stages 
were established. 

6. When was the herald's office instituted ? In the reign 
of Richard III. : this king was killed at the battle of Bos- 
worth, in defence of his crown, when engaged azainst Henry 
earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. Richard was the 
first king who established English consuls abroad. Horace 
Walpole has endeavoured to rescue the memory of Richard 
III. from the imominv iJways attached to it ; how success- 
fully, must be left to tne judgment of his readers. 

6. When was America discovered? In the reign of Henry 
VII. by Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa : Sebas- 
tian Cabot, another famous navigator, lived at this period. 

7. When was the rebellion headed hj Perkin? In the 
reign of Henry VII. Who was Perkm? An impostor, 
who pretended to be the son of Edward IV. : the prudence 
and sagacity of Henry defeated this, and many other plots. 

8. What were the discoveries and improvements in this 
reign ? Shillings were first coined in England ; Greek gene- 
rally taught in schools ; a passage to the East Indies disco- 
vered by the Portuguese ; trade and commerce were greatly 
encouraged with foreign nations ; and maps and sea-charts 
now began to be commonly used in England. 

9. What king first assumed the title of Majesty ? Henry 
Vin. : till his reign the English kings were styled Your 
Grace, or Your Highness. Henry also received the title of 
Defender of the Faith, from the pope. Why ? On account 
of a book which he published against the opinions of Luther: 
this title our sovereigns still retain. 

10. In whose person were the houses of York and Lan- 
caster united ? In that of Henry VIII. ; his claims on both 
sides were equal, as his mother was of the house of York, 
his father of the line of Lancaster. 
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11. Name the most remarkable events in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The Reformation was begun ; the battle of 
the Spurs fought between the English and the French ; and 
the battle of Flodden Field, in which James IV. king of 
Scotland, with the flower of his nobility, fell. 

12. When did Luther and Calvin live ? In the reign of 
Henry VIII. They were two celebrated reformers : Luther 
was a German, and Calvin a native of Pioardy. 

13. What was meant by a reformer ? One who protested 
against the errors of the Roman church. 

14. Who was the first Pope that claimed the infallibility 
of the pontificate ? Gregory the Seventh, ootemporary witn 
William the Conqueror ; he said in council, that the church 
of Rome neither ever had erred, nor ever could err ; and 
this doctrine of infallibility was urged by Leo X. as a de- 
fence against the opinions of Luther. 

16. Who was pnme-minister to Henry VIII. ? Cardinal 
Wolsey. Who were his two great contemporaries ? Francis 
I. king of France, and Charles V. emperor of Germany. 

16. Name the discoveries and improvements at this period. 
The Bermuda, Japan, Ladrone, and Philippine isles were 
discovered ; soap, hats, and needles were first made in Eng- 
land ; Peru was discovered and settled ; the articles of reU- 
gion, and the Bible, were now first printed in an English 
Torsion. 

17. What great men suffered death in this reign? Sir 
Thomas More, the lord chancellor; Fisher, bishop of Ro- 
chester, (tutor to Henry) ; Lord Surry, famed for his love 
of literature; and Edward Bohun, duke of Buckingham. 
Wolsey, too, was impeached, but died of a broken heart 
before his trial: this prelate is said to have intrigued for 
the panal chair. 

18. When were the knights of Rhodes first called by the 
title of knights of Media? In the reicn of Henry VIII. 
Why ? Because the emperor Charles V. gave the island of 
Malta to the knights of St. John, when they were expelled 
the isle of Rhodes by the Turks. 

19. Upon what conditions were these knights admitted ? 
They were to be of noble blood, to be unmarried, five hun- 
dred to reside upon the island, and the rest to appear when 
called upon : they took a vow to defend Malta from the in- 
vasion of the Turks ; and were governed by thirty knights, 
and a erand-master chosen from their body. 

20. What law of Henry the Eighth's reign exhibited the 
servile adulation of his people, and his own contempt of jus- 
tice? It was enacted, that the same obedience snould be 
paid to the king's proclamation as to an act of parliament ; 
that the king should not pay his debts ; and that those who 
had been already paid should refund the money. 

21. What order of knighthood was instituted in the time 
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of Henry VIII. ? That of the Thistle, by James V. king 
of Scotland : the knights wear a green riband. 

22. By whom was the religious order of the Jesuits found- 
ed ? By Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. This order was dissolved on account of the ereat 
confusion caused by the various intrigues of its members, 
who interfered in political matters : its dissolution took place 
in Rome, in 1773. 

23. Europe, during the reign of Henry VIII., was the 
theatre of manv j|reat events. Charles v., king of Spain 
and emperor oi uermany, enlarged his dominions by the 
conquest of Mexico, and tne possession of Peru; the Portu- 
guese, after the discovery of Brazil, erected forts, subdued 
the surrounding nations, and waged a bloody war in Africa. 

24. Francis 1. of France, who has been called the fathw 
of learning, was the formidable competitor of Charles V. for 
empire, renown, and power : the fatal battle of Pavia, in 
Italy, established the ascendancy of Charles over his rival 
Francis. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What remarkable eyents took place m Edward the Fourth's 
reign t 3. What was the earl of Warwick called, and why t 4. 
What noblemen suffered in the reign of Richard III. ? 5. What 
was the end of Richard 1 6. Who was the discoyerer of the conti- 
nent of America ? In whose reign did it take place 1 7. What re- 
bellion in England occurred at this period 1 By whom was it headed 1 
What were his pretensions t 8. Name some of the inventions in the 
time of Henry VII. 

9. What titles did Henry VIII. assume 1 10. To what descent 
could he lay claim t 11. Who fell at Flodden Field 1 14. What did 
Gregory VII. claim ? What were his words 1 16. What islands were 
discovered at this period 1 19. On what conditions did Charles V. 
grant Malta 1 22. Who founded the Jesuits 1 When were they put 
down t Why 1 23. What great events took place in Europe in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 1 24. What battle proved fatal to Francis I., 
and who was his rival 1 



SECTION V. 

4. Anat'omy, s. the art of dissecting ; I 22. Transporta'tion, s. banishment to 

the science of animal structure. some place beyond the sea. 

12. Arma'da, s. a large fleet of ships. | 26. Tel'e8Cope,«. glassfor distantviews. 

1. When was the battle of Pinkev, or Musselburgh, 
fought with the Scots ? In the reign ot Edward VI. Wlio 
was Protector during the minority of Edward ? Seymour, 
duke of Somerset. 

2. Name Edward the Sixth's best public action. Promot- 
ing and establishing the Reformation by act of parliament. 
Wnat insurrection was there during his reign ? One headed 
by Ket, a tanner, a discontented seditious fellow : he raised 
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an army in Norfolk, but was defeated by Dudley earl of 
Warwick, and afterwards hanged. 

3. To whom did Edward VI. leave the crown ? To lady 
Jane Grey, his cousin : she reigned only ten days, and was 
then deposed by Mary, Edward s sister. 

4. Name the improvements in this reign. Engraving, and 
knitting stockings, were invented ; the Common Prayer- 
book was compiled, and published in English ; the Psalms 
of David were translated into verse ; half crowns were first 
coined in England ; and the study of anatomy was revived. 

5. When were lord Guildford Dudley and lady Jane Grey 
beheaded ? In the reign of Mary. Why ? Because Jane, 
the wife of Dudley, stood in Mary's waj to the throne. 

6. To whom was queen Mary married? To Philip the 
Second, king of Spain. Mary was a zealous advocate for 
the Catholic faith, and repealed all the acts her brother Ed- 
ward passed in favour of the Reformation ; she caused the 
Protestants to be burnt in Smithfield as heretics, the bishops 
Gardiner and Bonner assisting her in the execution of these 
barbarities : Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrar, 
with nearly three hundred others, perished at the stake in 
this reign. 

7. When did the English lose Calais? In the reign of 
Mary ; the celebrated duke of Guise reconquered it from 
the English. What improvements were made in Mary's 
time ? Hemjp and flax were first planted in England, the 
horse-guards instituted, and starch first used. 

8. When happened the dreadful massacre of Protestants 
at Paris? On Saint Bartholomew's day, in the reign of 
Charles IX. of France, and Elizabeth queen of England. 

9. What memorable answer did the viscount d'Ortez re- 
turn to Charles's letter commanding the execution of the 
Protestants? This: "Your Majesty has many faithful 
subjects in this city of Bayonne, but not one executioner." 

10. Name the chief leaders on the Catholic and Protes- 
tant sides in France, during the civil wars there. On the 
Catholic were Charles IX., the two dukes of Guise, and 
Catherine de Medicis, the chief instigator of the wars ; on 
the Protestant, the prince of Cond6, admiral Coligni, and 
Henry the Great, then king of Navarre. 

11. When did the Scots first openly declare themselves 
Protestants ? In the reign of their queen Mary. What is 
now their established religion ? Presbyterianism. 

12. Name the chief events in Elizabeth's reign. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake's voyage round the world ; the Spanish armada 
defeated ; and the execution of Mary queen of Scots. 

13. What was the Spanish armada? A fleet of ships sent 
out by Philip II. king of Spain, to invade England. 

14. How did Elizabeth conduct herself in this trying emer- 
gency ? She displayed the greatest vigour and prudence, 
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and, nn^smaved by danger, issaed her orders with tran- 
qoiUity and nrmness. Sne yisited the camp at Tilbury 
Fort on horsebacl^ and riding through the lines, harangued 
the troops with a cneerful countenance, her spirited demean- 
our inspiring them with enthusiasm and ardour. 




15. How did she afterwards eTince her humility and trust 
in God ? By ascribing the victory less to English bravery 
alone, than to the merciful interposition of Providence. 

16. Who was Mary queen of Scots? Daughter of James 
v., king of Scotland, and cousin to Elizabeth: she was 
famed for her beauty and misfortunes. Name Mary's hus- 
bands. Francis II. king of France; Henry Stuart, (lord 
Darnley); and the earl of Bothwell. Mary was eighteen 
years a prisoner in England, and at length executed at 
Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire. 

17. Name some men of genius m Elizabeth's time. Shak- 
speare and Spenser. For what are Shakspeare's works par- 
ticularly famed ? For the wit, variety, and genius displayed 
throu^out, no two characters being alike. 

18. \Vho were the most distinguished naval officers in 
Elizabeth's reign? Drake, Howard of Effingham, Haw- 
kins, Frobisher, and Raleigh. 

19. Name some neat men in Elizabeth's reiffn. Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, Cecil lord Burleigh, the earl of Leicester, the 
earl of Essex, and sir Francis Walsingham ; but before all 
others, Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, deserves the highest 
applause as a philosopher, and a man of extensive acquire- 
ments and penetration. Sir P. Sidney aspired to the crown 
of Poland, but Elizabeth, unwilling to lose so bright an or- 
nament to her court, refused to promote his advancement. 
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20. When was the slave-trade first practised in England ? 
In the reign of Elizabeth : it was introdaced by sir John 
Hawkins. What has cansed its gradual abolition in most 
countries ? The sense which the generality of mankind 
entertain of its oppression and inhumanity. 

21. What young Enelishman was at the head of a plot 
against Elizabeth, to ]^ace Mary queen of Scots on the 
throne ? Anthony Babington, who was detected and after- 
wards executed. 

22. Name the inyentions and improvements in Eliza- 
beth's reign. Stops were introduced in reading and writing ; 
coaches and watches first common in England ; the study of 
botany was revived ; knives first made in England ; Hol- 
land declared a republic ; and criminals first sentenced to 
transportation. 

23. Name the first prince of the Stuart line who reigned 
in England. James, the first of England and sixth of Scot- 
land. What remarkable event happened to James before 
he ascended the English throne? The conspiracy of the 
earl of Gowrie, who invited, James to his house and took 
him prisoner ; but he was rescued by his attendants. 

24. What were the most remarkable occurrences in his 
reign ? The gunpowder-nlot was discovered and defeated ; 
and the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded. What 
was the gunpowder-plot? A scheme of Roman Catholic 
conspirators to blow up both houses of parliament, by 
laying a train of gjmpowder under them. 

25. Who was sir Walter Raleigh ? A famous historian 
and navigator. When was the first general assembly of the 
church of Scotland held ? In the reign of James the First. 

26. Name the principal incidents that marked the reign of 
James I. The circulation of the blood was discovered by 
Harvey; telescopes were invented; the satellites round 
the planet Saturn were first perceived ; baronets created, 
of whom there are now more than eight hundred; mul- 
berry-trees planted in. England, and potatoes brought 
hither from Brazil. 



Questions for Examination, 

3. Who was lady Jane Grey t 5. What was. her end t 6. What 
did Mary effect against the Protestants t What distinguished men 
suffered t 12. Who conquered the formidable Spanish armada t 
What was Elizabeth's conduct on this occasion! Where is Til- 
bury Fort situate t 

16. What was the end of Mary queen of Scots t 19. Why did 
Elizabeth refuse to aid the aims of sir Philip Sidney t 20. Who in- 
troduced the slave-trade 1 What is the general sense of mankind 
on this trade 1 21. Who plotted against the IHe of queen Elizabeth t 
23. Who was the first English sovereign of the Stuart line in Scot- 
land 1 24. What was the object of the gunpowder-plot t 
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SECTION VI. 



2. Trait, s. pecnliarity ; sample. 
6. Barom'eter, $. instrument to mea- 
sure the weight of the atmosphere. 
Thermom'eter, s. an instrument for 
measuring its heat. 



15. Biecse'nas, s. a Roman knight, who 
encouraged literature ; a term ap- 
plied to the patrons of leamior. 

17. Hydraul'ic8,«. science of the moooa 
of fluids, and of conveying water. 



1. What is meant by Highland clans ? Tribes of Scotch 
highlanders, each of which bears a different name: they 
anciently lived upon the lands of their respective chieftains, 
to whom they showed every mark of attacnment, and cheer- 
fully shed their blood in tneir defence ; these chieftains in 
return bestowed a paternal protection upon their clans, 
equally founded on gratitude and a sense of their own 
interest. 

2. Mention the characteristic traits of the ancient Scotch 
highlanders. Fidelity, hospitality, and great family pride. 
Wnat were their dress and character ? They wore a plaid 
made of woollen stuff, or tartan, which either hung down 
from their shoulders, or was fastened with a belt ; from this 
belt hung their sword, dagger, knives, and pistol : a leath- 
ern purse hanging before, adorned with silver, was always 
a part of the chieftain's costume. Their patience was 
unwearied, their courage undaunted, and their honour 
unsullied. 

3. Name the most striking events in the rei^ of Charles 
I. The wars between Charles and his parliament ; the 
Irish massacre ; and tho execution of lord Strafford, and 
archbishop Laud. This unfortunate kin^ was taken pri- 
soner by the parliament, confined in the Isle of Wight, and 
at last beheaded. 

4. What led to the Irish massacre ? A conspiracy of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, to murder all the English and 
Irish Protestants residing there. 

5. When did Clarendon and Hampden live ? In the 
reign of Charles I. ; the former was a statesman and histo- 
rian, the latter a celebrated patriot. 

6. What were the discoveries and inventions in this 
reign ? The Bahama Isles were discovered : barometers 
and thermometers invented ; newspapers first published ; 
sa wing-mills erected ; and coffee brougnt to England. 

7. When did the lords Falkland and Fairfax live ? In 
the time of Charles I. They were of opposite parties; 
Falkland was attached to the king. 

8. When was England declared a Commonwealth? In 
the time of Cromwell, Protector of England. Name the 
most remarkable events in the protectorship of Cromwell. 
A war with the Dutch, who were defeated, and the con- 
quest of Jamaica. Who took the English emigrants over 
to settle in Philadelphia? William Fenn, son of admiral 
Penn, one of Cromwell's officers. 
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9. When did Milton live ? In Cromwell's time, to whom 
he was Latin secretary. Cromwell however, in general, 
was by no means an encourager of learning ; but the nation, 
under his administration, improved both in riches and 
power. 

10. Why did Richard Cromwell resign the protectorship ? 
Because he did not possess the great qualities necessary to 
support the views of his father, Oliver Cromwell. What 
were the improvements made about this time ? St. Helena 
was settled ; and air-pumps and speaking-trumpets invented. 

11. Name some of the remarkable events in the reign of 
Charles II. Dunkirk sold to the French, for four hundred 
thousand crowns ; the great fire and plague in London ; 
and the Royal Society established. 

12. Why was this society instituted ? That its members 
might judge of all new inventions and discoveries, and give 
the public an account of their utility. 

13. When was the Bill of exclusion attempted to be pass- 
ed? In the reign of Charles II., to prevent the duke of 
York, brother to Charles, from ascending the throne, as he 
was a Roman Catholic ; it passed the house of commons, 
but was thrown out by the lords. 

14. In this reign, also, many of the corporations in Eng- 
land were induced to surrender their charters. What is 
meant by the charter of a corporation ? ^ Its right to elect 
a mayor, aldermen, &c., and other municipal privileges. 

16. When were Algernon Sidney and lord Russell be- 
headed ? In the reign of Charles 11. Name some men of 
genius in this reign. Milton, Boyle, Dryden, Otway, But- 
ler, Temple, Waller, Cowley, Wycherley, Halley, and the 
earl of Arundel, the great patron of learning and genius, 
who obtained the title of the English MecsB'nas. 

16. What were the principal works of these authors? 
Milton wrote two epic poems, called Paradise Lost, and 
Paradise Regained ; Boyle, treatises on natural and expe- 
rimental philosophy ; Dryden translated Virgil, Plutarch, 
Juvenal, and Persius; he wrote twenty-seven plays, and 
numerous pieces of poetry; Otway, plays; Butler, Hudi- 
bras ; Temple, polite literature ; Waller, poems ; Cowley, 
miscellaneous poetry ; Wycherley, poems and plays ; whilst 
Halley treated of astronomical subjects. ^ 

17. Name some inventions in the reign of Charles II. 
Hydraulic fire-en^nes were invented, buckles introduced, 
gazettes first pubUshed, and the penny-post estabUshed. 

18. Name the most memorable actions in the reign of 
James II. The duke of Monmouth's rebellion ; seven bi- 
shops sent to the tower for refusing to read the decrees of 
James for liberty of conscience in the Protestant churches, 
(intended to brmg Romanists into civil and ecclesiastical 
employments) ; and his endeavours to reconcile the church 

N2 
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of England to the see of Rome ; the duke of Moninodth 
vraa defeated and beheaded, and those concerned in his re- 
bellion were convicted, and sentenced by judge Jeffireys, 
noted for severity in the execution of his office. 

19. What became of James ? He was obliged to abdicate 
the throne, on account of his religious principles and arbi- 
trary conduct, and died at St. Germains, in France. This 
king introduced the use of sea-signals. 

20. When was the battle of the Boyne ? In the reign of 
William III., between William and James : the former was 
victorious. What renowned generals fought under the 
banner of William? The duke of Schombere, baron dd 

. Oinkle, count de Solmnes, and prince George of Denmark. 

21. What great men shed lustre on this reign ? Newton^ 
Locke, Tillotson, Prior, and Burnet. Name their -cliief 
works. Newton wrote on astronomy and the mathematics ; 
Locke, on philosophy : Prior, poems ; bishop Burnet, lus* 
tory and divinity ; and archbishop Tillotson, sermons. 

22. What Russian monarch travelled through Europe, iH 
the reifi;n of William and Mary, to obtain instruction in the 
arts of commerce and mechanics? Peter the Great; this 
prince evinced the elevated nature of his mind, in descend* 
mg from a throne to work as a common labourer in an 
English dock-yard, that he might acq[uire a practical know- 
ledge of the art of ship-building, and mtroduce it among his 
subjects, to whose prosperity he knew it was essential. 
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! 23. What remarkable expression of Peter the Gre&t 
proves the insufficiency of mere human reason ? This : '^ I 
can reform my people, but how shall I reform myself? " 
As he knew not the blessings of being early taught the 
lessons of morality, his elevated genius was not snmciently 
cultivated, nor his passions accustomed to the restraints of 
reason : his virtues were all his own, his defects those of his 
education and country. The celebrated colossal equestrian 
statue of this monarch stands in the Field of Mars, near the 
imperial gardens of St. Petersburg. 

24. Name the chief improvements in the reign of Wil- 
liam ? Reflecting telescopes were made, and bayonets first 
used, made at Bayonne, in France ; the Bank of England 
also was established, and public lotteries appointed by the 
government. 

25. Whom did Queen Anne marry ? Prince George of 
Denmark; she had six children by him, who all died in 
their infancy. What general, in her reign, was famed for 
his military talents and courtly accomplishments? The 
duke of Marlborough; his victories at Blenheim, Oude* 
nard, Ramilies, and Malplaquet, will transmit his name to 
the most distant posterity* He was created prince of Mid- 
dleheim by Joseph 1., emperor of Germany, for his signal 
services to the house of Austria. 

26. When was the Act of union between England and 
Scotland passed ? In the reign of Anne : the Scotch nation 
is represented in our parliament by sixteen peers, and fifty- 
three commoners. 

27. When was the Hanoverian succession established? 
In Anne's time ; the line of Stuart was set aside to place 
that of Brunswick upon the throne, because on the death 
of Anne, there being no lineal Protestant heir to the crown, 
the house of Hanover stood the nearest in succession. 

28. What was originally meant by W^8 ^^^ Tory? 
Whig was a name given in queen Anne's time to those who 
were for liberty without abandoning monarchy, and friends 
to the house of Hanover ; and Tory was a title by which 
those were distinguished who were tor absolute monarchy, 
and friends to the house of Stuart. 

29. When did the English take the fort of Gibraltar from 
Spain ? In the reign of Anne ; it has continued ever since 
in our possession. When were the British and French 
Augustan a^es ? The French in the reign of Louis XI V. ; 
the English in that of queen Anne. 

30. Name some men of talent in the reim of Louis XIV. 
Descartes, an astronomer ; Fontaine, Moliere, Boileau, and 
Corneille, poets : Bossuet and Rapin, historians ; Fenelon, 
archbishop of Cambray, (the author of Telemachus) ; the 
two Daciers, critics and translators ; and madame de S^- 
Tign6, who shone in the belles lettres. 
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31. Name some men of genius in Anne's reign. Pope aad 
Swift, Congreve and Rowe, poets ; Bolingbroke and Shaf- 
tesbury, philosophers; Steele and Addison, celebrated for 
their excellent periodical publications ; and Arbuthnot, who 
wrote on medical subjects. 



Questions for Examination. 

3. What was the end of Charles 1. 1 6. What was Hampden! 
8. Who was William Pemit What did he do t 11. What did the 
French pay for Dunkirk t 15. What is meant hy Mecsnas % 16. 
On what subject did Milton write 1 Boyle 1 Drydenl Otwayt Hal- 
ley 1 18. What was the end of the duke of Monmouth 1 and why 1 
19. Why was James deposed t 

21. On what did Newton write t Locket Burnett Tillotsont 
22. What was the character of Peter the Great t 24. Where were 
bayonets first made t 26. How is Scotland represented in the Impe- 
rial parliament! 27. Why did the house of Hanover succeed to the 
British throne t 30. Who wrote Telemachus t 



SECTION VII. 

3. Septen'nial, a. every seven years. I 22. Nefa'rious, a. very wicked. 
12. Aberra'tion, #. deviation from right 24. Vin'dicate, v. to assert. 
19. Ab'dicate, v. to resign power. | Emancipa'tion, «. setting £ree. 

1. What hne of kings has been the most uninterruptedly 
unfortunate ? The line of Stuart. Name some of its vicis- 
situdes. James I. of Scotland was assassinated ; James II. 
was killed by the splinter of a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh ; James III. was killed in battle, while endeavouring 
to crush a rebellion of his subjects ; James IV. fell at the 
battle of Flodden-field ; James V. died of grief for the loss 
of a fine army : 

2. Mary^ queen of Scotland, was beheaded; Charles I., 
king of England and Scotland, shared the same fate; 
Charles II. wandered many years as an exile ; James IL 
was compelled to abdicate the throne ; the two Pretenders^ 
son and grandson of James IL, after experiendng innume- 
rable hardships in their fruitless attempts to recover the 
crown, were proclaimed as traitors, and had a price of forty 
thousand pounds set upon their heads ; but they escaped* 

3. Name the three most remarkable events in the rdgn of 
George I. The rebellion of Scotland, in 1716, in favour €£ 
the Pretender ; the South Sea scheme, and its ruinous ter- 
mination ; and the act passed for septennial parliaments. 
The electorate of Hanover was annexed to the British 
crown in this reign, and the battles of Preston and Sheriff 
Muir were fought with the rebels. 

4. What lord chancellor was accused in the time of 
George I. of taking bribes in the execution of his office? 
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The earl of Macclesfield : lie and the learned sir Francis 
Bacon are the only two recorded as examples of corruption 
in this high office. Macclesfield was sentenced to pay a fine 
of thirty thousand pounds, and to imprisonment till the sum 
was paid. 

5. What were the improvements and discoveries in this 
reign? The northern lights were observed; inoculation 
used; the East-India House built; the commerce of the 
company greatly extended ; and the Scots attained the art 
of making thread. 

6. When were the battles of Dettingen and Culloden 
fought ? In the reign of George II. ; the former was gained 
by the king in person, in favour of the queen of Hungary ; 
the latter by William, duke of Cumberland, against the 
Pretender, whom he finally defeated. 

7. When was the battle of Minden? In the time of 
George II., gained by the English against the French. In 
what part of the globe did the English forces, during this 
reign, extend their conquests ? Through the greater part of 
North America, headed by Townshend and the gallant 
Wolfe, who gained immortal glory. 

8. When did Lord Anson sail round the world ? In the 
reign of George II. What remarkable improvements mark 
this reign ? The new style was introduced into England ; 
the British Museum established; and the Latin language 
abolished in the courts of law. 

9. Who signalized himself at this time by his victories in 
the East Indies? Colonel, afterwards lord Clive, whose 
great services laid the foundation of the British empire 
in India. 

10. In this reign, also, occurred that disastrous affair at 
Calcutta, when a hundred and forty-six Englishmen, con- 
fined in a small room called the hlack-hole, by command of 
the nabob, were in such want of space and air, that no 
less than one hundred and twenty-three were found dead 
the next morning. 

11. Name some remarkable events in the reign of George 
III. In the early part of this king's reign captain Cook 
sailed round the world ; New Holland was discovered ; the 
Isle of Man annexed to the British crown ; the order of the 
Jesuits suppressed by the pope ; the riots in London (1780); 
and after a contest of eight years, the independence of Ame- 
rica was acknowledged by the British government, (1782.) 

12. Name some other interesting events. The indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament was conceded in the same 
year ; George III. in 1787 was visited with mental aberra- 
tion, and a subsequent return of the malady rendered him a 
mere nominal sovereign during one of the most brilliant 
periods of Great Britain's history : from this attack, how- 
ever, he recovered the same year. 
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13. The Revolution took place in France in 1789, and 
that country declared itself a republic. Louis XVI. and his 
queen Mane Antoinette were guillotined in 1793, by the 
sanguinary revolutionists of Paris, whose deeds of cruelty 
excited the horror and indignation of Europe. Wax was 
proclaimed by the French republic that same year against 
Great Britain and Holland : they were every where vic- 
torious on the continent, and took possession of Egypt with 
a view to weaken our power in the East. 

14. The English under lord Nelson destroyed the French 
fleet off Alexandria in the memorable battle of the Nile, 
and subsequently expelled them from Egypt. The latter 
part of this century was also signalized by the ereat naval 
victories of Howe, Vincent, and Duncan, and the brilliant 
capture of Seringapatam, and conquest of the Mysore conn- 
try, by lieut.-general Harris. 

16. What great events mark the opening of the nine- 
teenth century ? Tlie Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland was passed in 1800. By this act the two par- 
liaments of England and Ireland, which had hitherto been 
separate and independent, were formed into one, and was 
thenceforth called the Imperial Parliament : 

16. Napoleon Buonaparte, supported by the army, was 
appointed chief Consul of France, and afterwards Emperor. 
The battle of Copenhagen was fought in 1801 between the 
Danes and the English fleet under lord Nelson, and the 
victory decided in favour of the latter. In the great naval 
engagement off Trafalgar, a. d. 1805, the combined fleets of 
France and Spain were annihilated; but Nelson fell near 
the close of the action, deeply regretted by his grateful and 
admiring country. 

17. The English forces under Sir John Moore were com- 
pelled to retreat before the French armies in Spain, and 
fought the battle of Corunna, in which the latter were re- 
pulsed : their gallant leader was slain, but the British troops 
succeeded in embarking on board a fleet assembled at that 
port, which brought them to England. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, the present duke of Wellington, overthrew the French 
in Portugal, and afterwards, in a series of brilliant cam- 
paigns, drove them across the Pyrenees into France. 

18. What great changes had been going forward in the 
mean time in Europe ? Napoleon, by the battle of Marengo 
in 1800, had become master of Italy ; by that of Austerlitz, 
of Austria ; and by that of Jena, oi Prussia. In 1812 he 
invaded Russia with one of the best-disciplined armies that 
Europe had ever seen, won the sanguinary battle of Moskwa^ 
and entered Moscow. Here his career of victory was ar- 
rested. The Russians burnt Moscow, thus leaving him 
without shelter for his troops during the winter, which bad 
set in early and intensely severe. He was obliged to re- 
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, treat to the frontiers of Poland ; nearly the whole of his 
numerous army perished by famine, the extreme severity of 
Uie weather, and the sword of their relentless pursuers. 

19. The emperor never repaired this disaster : in the de- 
fensive battle of Leipsic he was defeated by the combined 
armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and driven back to 
France about the time that the English, under the duke of 
Wellington, crossed the Pyrenees, and entered that country 
on the opposite side. Overpowered by the united forces of 
indignant Europe, which he had overspread with desolation 
and carnage, he was at length obliged to abdicate, when the 
sovereiimty of the isle of Elba was conceded to him. 

20. From this retreat, however, Buonaparte found means 
to escape, shortly after the retirement of the alhed armies 
from France. Louis XVIIL, who had been restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, made a precipitate flight into Bel- 
gium. England, Prussia, and Russia again took the field : 
the dreadful battle of Waterloo between the French and 
English armies, under the two most distinguished com- 
manders of this or any other ase, decided the repose of 
Europe. The latter, aided by the Prussians towards the 
close of the engagement, routed the French with immense 
slaughter ; and Napoleon, compelled to fly, surrendered to 
the JSnglish, who banished him to St. Helena, where he 
died in 1821. 

21. What else occurred at this eventful period? In 1812 
hostilities commenced between England and America, which 
were energetically pursued, although productive of few de- 
cisive results. The British forces were unsuccessful in a 
descent on New Orleans ; but they took the cities of Balti- 
more and Washington, burnt the senate-house and other 
public edifices, and ravaged a considerable extent of coast. 
Peace was restored in 1814. 

22. When did George III. relapse into a state of insanity? 
In 1810, on which afflicting event the Prince of Wales was 
chosen Regent of the kingdom. Mention some events of 
importance subsequent to the overthrow of Napoleon. Al- 
giers was bombarded by a British and Dutch fleet under 
lord Exmouth in 1816, when the Dey was compelled to 
liberate all Christian slaves in his territories^ and that ne- 
farious trade, so long pursued by the piratical Algerines, 
happily annihilated. 

23. The Princess Charlotte, only daughter of the Prince 
Regent, died in 1817, much regretted by the nation. George 
III. died at Windsor Castle, January 29th, 1820, aged 81, 
fifty-nine years after he had ascended the throne of Eng- 
land. During this lengthened period — the longest reign on 
record, — Europe was me theatre of some of the most extra- 
ordinary events in the annals of history, and in these Great 
Britain bore a principal and dignified part. 

N 3 
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24. What were the chief events of the reign of George 
IV. ? The trial of his queen, Caroline, who claimed to be 
crowned as queen consort, 1820 ; the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the South American republics by England, 
1825 ; the battle of NaTarino, in which the combined Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian fleets destroyed the navy of Tar- 
key, then employed against the Greeks, who had risen to 
yindicate their freedom, which they obtained in 1833 ; the 
repeal of the test and corporation acts, and finally, the 
passing of the Catholic emancipation bill, by which equal 
political rights were granted to all classes ot Christians in 
the British dominions. Georee IV. died A. D. 1830, and 
was succeeded by his brother William IV. 

25. What were the most remarkable events in his reign ? 
Charles X. of France was dethroned for attempting to dis- 
pense with constitutional law, and Louis Pmlippe, duke 
of Orleans, invested with regal authority as king of the 
French. The cholera made extensive ravages in Scotland, 
England, Ireland, &c., as well as in other parts of Europe, 
1831 ; the Reform Bill passed in 1832 ; negro slavery in me 
West Indies was abolisned, and twenty millions of money 
voted to indemnify the slave-owners. William IV. died in 
1837, and was succeeded by our beloved queen, Victoria. 

26. What have been the principal features of the present 
reign ? Hanover was separated from the British crown by 
the operation of the Salic law, which precludes the succes- 
sion of females. A revolt took place in Canada in 1838, but 
was speedily suppressed. England, Austria, and Prussia 
assist the sultan of Turkey against Mohammed Ali, pasha of 
Egypt, and by vieorous operations on the coast of Syria, par- 
ticularly the bombardment and reduction of St. Jean d'Acre, 
compelled him to acknowledge the sultan's supremacy. 

27. In India an expedition was successfully directed in 
1839 against Dost Mahommed, the usurping ruler of Aff- 
ghanistan, and Schah Soojah, the legitimate sovereign, res- 
tored to the throne ; but at the close of 1841 a Britisn force 
of 5000 men, on quitting Caubul, were treacherously assailed 
in their formidable mountain passes by the Affghans, who, 
aided by the intense winter cold of that elevated region, 
overpowered and annihilated them. 

28. In the following summer, however, the British re- 
entered that province, signally avenged this cruel massacre, 
and redeemed the honour of the British arms. In 1843 the 
fertile district of Scinde, comprisine 100,000 square miles, 
and commanding the navigation of the river Indus, was an- 
nexed to the British empire in the East. 

29. In what other war has Great Britain been engaged 
during the present reisn? In a war with China, which 
commenced in 1841, England succeeded in humbling the 
haughty tone and arrogant pretensions of that ancient and 
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extensive empire; political concessions and commercial pri- 
vileges of great importance were also obtained, which will 
not only place our future intercourse with China on a more 
rational and satisfactory footing, but contribute, it is hoped, 
to the moral, social, intellectual, and religious improvement of 
the semi-barbarous millions that people its vast territories. 

30. At the close of 1845 the peace of India was again ^s- 
turbed by an unprovoked aggression on the British by the 
Sikhs. This warlike people, under the politic rule of Ilun- 
jeet Singh, called from his bravery the Lion of Lahore, had 
acquired great power and military distinction, and through- 
out his long reign he governed the Punjaub with great firm- 
ness and success. At his decease, however, the unity of 
power established by his genius was broken ; intrigue and 
faction effected rapid and sanguinary changes ; the power of 
the throne became prostrate, and at length the arrogance 
of a military despotism impelled a sudden and treacherous 
invasion of the British territories in Upper India. 

31. With a great numerical force and more than 250 pieces 
of heavy artiUery they crossed the Sutlej, and entrenching 
themselves on its banks, commenced active hostilities on the 
surrounding tribes. The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
Ahwal, and Sobraon occurred in quick succession: on no 
occasion was British valour more conspicuously displayed, 
and a short though bloody campaign terminated in the over- 
throw of this formidable army, the occupation of the citadel 
of Lahore by the English, and the estabhshment of peace on 
terms dictated by the conquerors. 



Q^est^on8 for Examination. 

1. What fate attended the kings of the house of Stuart 1 3. When 
was Hanover annexed to Great Britain t 4. How was the earl of 
Macclesfield punished t For what t 10. What disastrous affair hap- 
pened at Calcutta t 13. How did the revolutionists of Paris act t 
Whom did they put to death 1 What was their success on the con- 
tinent 1 14. Who defeated their navy t Where t What great admi- 
rals flourished in this reign 1 15, What is the act of Union t 16. 
Who fought the battle of Copenhagen t Who won it t What hap- 
pened at Trafalgar t 17. What at Corunna t 18. What occasioned 
Napoleon's retreat from Moscow t 20. What ultimately hefell him. 

21. Who was made Regent t Whyl 22. What measures were 
taken with Algiers t 23. When did the Princess Charlotte die 1 
When George the Third t 24. Who fought the hattle of Navarino ! 
What important acts of Parliament were passed in the reign of 
George IV. 1 25. How did Louis Philippe become king of the 
French t What disease ravaged England 1 When 1 What two great 
legislative acts were passed in the reign of William IV. t 26. How 
was the pacha of Egypt reduced to submission 1 27. Relate the 
affairs of the English in Affghanistan. 29-31. What was the result 
of our campaigns in China and the Punjaub t 
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SECTION VIII. 

J. Teregraph,«. machine for rapid con- 1 4. Miscella'neotM, a. eompOMd of im- 
veyance of information by signals. | rious kinds ; mixed without order. 

1. What were the chief improvements in the reign of 
George III. ? Electricity, by the discoveries of doctoHB 
Franklin and Priestley, brought to great perfection : an 
academy of paintine established : air balloons invented, and 
telegraphs first used, though known in the time of Ptolemy. 

2. The arts and sciences received every possible encou- 
ragement in this and the succeeding reigns ; but whilst the 
many improvements introduced during this period are too 
numerous to be here particularized, mention must not be 
altogether omitted of the application of steam to machinery 
and navigation, the use of gas in hghting our public streets 
and buildings, and the extensive adoption of railways and 
the electric telegraph throughout the kingdom. 

3. Name a few of the most distinguished authors since 
the accession of the line of Hanover. Bentley, the critic ; 
Thomson, Shenstone, Young, Akenside, Chatterton, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Mickle, Wharton, Bums, Cowper, poets ; Watts, 
Sherlock, Hoadley, Leland, Lardner, Jortin, Warburton, 
Newton, Kennicott, Lowth, Paley, Kippis, and Blair, divines: 

4. Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, and Smollett, novelists ; 
Lyttleton, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, historians ; Ram- 
sey, Chesterfield, Johnson, Hawkesworth, Burke, Melmoth, 
miscellaneous literature. Johnson excelled not only as a 
lexicoCTapher, but as a poet and biographer. 

6. Nanie some other great characters. Keill, Saunderson, 
and Robins, mathematicians; Hearne and Baker, antiqua- 
ries ; sir Hans Sloane and Hales, naturalists ; Graham, 
Brindley, and Harrison, mechanics; Flamstead, Bradley, 
and Ferguson, astronomers. 

6. What other eminent names may be added to these 
distinguished persons? Sir H. Davy, Tennant, Children, 
Cavendish, Dalton, Faraday, Dr. Black, chemistry and 
electricity; sirs W. and John Herschell, Wollaston, Play- 
fair, sir D. Brewster, Dr. Young, astronomy and philoso- 
phy ; Leslie, Robinson, Airy, Ivory, Peacock, Hamilton, 
mathematics; Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, M*Cullooh, 
and Senior, political economy : 

7. Watt, Arkwright, Ramsden, Houghton, mechanics; 
sir J. Soane, sir J. Wyattville, Smirke, Nash, architecture ; 
Conybeare, Smith, Buckland, Sedgwick, sir H. de la Beche, 
Ansted, Lyell, Phillips, geology; Selby, Owen, YarreU, 
Bell, Jamieson, sir W. Jardine, naturalists ; sir A. Cooper, 
sir C. Bell, anatomy ; B. West, sir T. Lawrence, sir D. 
Wilkie, Constable, Hilton, Turner, Etty, Stanfield, Roberts, 
painting ; sir F. Chantrey, sculpture ; Hallam, Turner, 
Lingard, and sir J. Mackintosh, historians : 
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8. James Montgomery, Crabbe, Bloomfield, Kirke White, 
Coleridge, lord Byron, Scott, Southey, Campbell, Moore, 
Rogers, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley," Milman, Tennyson, 
Joanna Baillie, Felicia Hemans, Mary Howitt, and manj 
others have, by their genias and talent, enriched the poeti- 
cal department of modern literature; whilst the labours and 
discoveries, in different parts of the globe, of sir E. Parry, 
sir J. Franklin, sir J. Ross, the Landers, captains Back, 
Beechey, and Basil Hall, have considerably enlarged the 
boundaries of our geographical knowledge. 

9. Which four of our British queens have given the great- 
est proofs of courage and intrepidity ? Boadi'cea, queen of 
the Iceni ; Philip'pa, the wife of Edward III. ; Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Henry VI. ; and Elizabeth, who reigned in 
her own right. 

10. What English kings, since the Conquest, have as- 
cended the throne when minors ? Henry 111., Edward III,, 
Richard IL, Henry VI., Edward V. and Edward VI. 

11. What English kings have been most noted for their 
love of war and conquest ? Richard I., Edward I., Edward 
III., and Henry V. What is true glory ? Active benevo- 
lence, fortitude to support the frowns of fortune, evenness 
of temper in prosperity, patience in afi^ctions, and contempt 
of unmerited injuries : this is virtue, and the fame of vir- 
tuous actions can alone be called true glory. 

12. Name some of the antiquities in England. The Picts' 
wall, between Northumberland and Cumberland; Stone- 
henge in Wiltshire, (or circles of stones where the Druids 
worshipped) ; York Minster, Westminster Abbey and Hall ; 
and many Roman monuments, altars, and roads. 

13. Name the five greatest philosophers England has pro- 
duced. Roger Bacon, sir Francis Bacon, the honourable 
Robert Boyle, sir Isaac Newton, and John Locke. 

14. Name the weak kings who have filled the English 
throne since the Conquest. John, Henry III., Edward IL, 
Richard IL, Henry VI., and James II. 



SECTION IX. 



6. CoUat'eral, a. descending from the 
same stock or ancestor, though not 
lineally related; side by side. 

9. Zen'ith, «. the highest point. 



11. Incor'porate, r. to unite. 

Umpire, s. one called in to decide a 
question when the previous^udges 
" divided in opimon. 



are equally 

Scotland. 
1. How is Scotland situated ? To the north of England, 
being surrounded by the Atlantic ocean on the west, and the 
North Sea on the north and east. It is divided into thirty- 
three counties : Edinburgh is the capital, and Glasgow holds 
a distinguished rank among the great commercial towns of 
the British empire. 
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The Shrtland or Zbtlakd Isles form the north-east division of the Scottish 
northern isles, about fifteen leagues from the Orkneys, and forty-four only 
west of Bergen in Norway. The climate is somewhat severe ; the winds are 
tempestuous, and the rains heavy ; whilst the sea rages and swells in such a 
manner, that for five or six months their ports are almost inaccessible. Shet- 
land is noted for its diminutive breeds of horses and cattle. 
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i. From whom did it receive the name of Scotland? 
From the Scoti, who emigrated from the north of Ireland to 
North Britain, where they eifected a settlement aboat the 
beginning of the sixth century. The word Scot is a cor- 
ruption of the word Scyuth, or Scythian, these people being 
originally from the north, to which the Romans gave the 
general name of Scythia. 

3. What was the state of Scotland about the time of 
Charlemagne? They were then governed by Achaius, a 
prince so much respected that his friendship was courted 
by Charlemagne, and a league concluded between them. 
Learning then flourished in Scotland, and its learned men 
lent their aid in civilizing the vast dominions of the western 
empire. 

4. When were the Picts and Scots united ? About the 
middle of the eleventh century, when Kenneth Mao Alpin 
was king of Scotland. The Picts were an ancient people of 
North Britain, whose origin and history are very obscure. 

6. Were these the only ancestors of the present Scottish 
population? No: the Saxons had overspread the Low- 
lands before the end of the eleventh century, and the Nor- 
wegians established themselves in the northern districts. 
The annals of this period are chiefly filled with accounts of 
wars between the different races, in the time of Alexan- 
der I. Saxon institutions began to be generally adopted in 
the Lowlands, 1107. 

6. What was the pretext on which Edward I. of England 
seized the sovereignty of Scotland ? On the death of Alex- 
ander III. the direct royal line became extinct, and several 
claims were made to the succession by the descendants of 
collateral branches of the family. The principal claimants 
were Robert Bruce and John Baliol, who, with the rest, 
referred their dispute to Edward, by whom the throne was 
awarded to Baliol, on condition that he should hold it as his 
dependent. This he did for a short period, when Edward 
dethroned him, and attempted to annex the crown of Scot- 
land to his own. The Scottish nation opposed this union, 
but the country was overrun, and the Scottish armies were 
defeated in several engagements by the English. 

7. Did Edward finally succeed ? No: the nobility unit- 
ed with the brave sir William Wallace to expel the invader. 
This celebrated hero was successful in many gallant enter- 
prises. He cleared a great part of the country of the 
hostile garrisons, signally defeated the English at tne battle 
of Stirling Bridge, in 1297, drove them out of Scotland, and 
pursued them as far as Newcastle. 

8. Relate some particulars of his subsequent career. 
Edward now led a powerful army against him, and defeated 
the Scots with great slaughter in the battle of Falkirk. 
The nobles, who had long envied Wallace, seized this oppor- 
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tunity to degrade Hm, and in 1304 once more made Xhea 
sabmission to Edward. Wallace was outlawed, and at 
length betrayed to this monarch, who caused him to be 
hanged as a traitor, at West Smithfield, in London, 1305. 

9. How was Scotland restored to her independence? 
Edward I. died when about to crush another revolt of the 
kingdom ; and his son Edward II., at the head of an army 
said to haye consisted of 100,00(0 men, was signally defeated 
by 30,000 Scots under Robert Bruce (the son of Baliol's 
rival) at the battle of Bannockburn, in 1314. The English 
loss was very severe, and many of their principal nobility 
fell. This decisive victory secured to Bruce the undisputed 
possession of the throne. The glory of the Scots may be 
said to have been at its zenith under this prince. 

10. What forms the next grand epoch in the Scottish 
annals ? The reign of Mary Stuart. Her beauty, impru- 
dence, and misfortunes are alike famous in history. In 
this reign the ancient fabric of the Roman religion was sud- 
denly destroyed, and the Presbyterian worship established 
in its room. Civil war arose between the nobles who sided 
with the queen, and the party that supported the Reform- 
ation; and it was not till after many struggles that the 
Catholics were completely put down, and Mary compelled to 
take refuge in England. 

11. When, and how, did Scotland and England become a 
united kingdom ? The way to this union was prepared by 
the junction of the two crowns in James VI. of Scotland^ 
the son of Mary, 300 years after Edward's invasion. James 
employed his best efforts to incorporate the two countries, 
but without success : the next attempt was made by Crom- 
well, and this also failed. 

12. The project was aeain renewed in the reigns of 
Charles II. and William III., and finally succeeded in the 
reign of queen Anne, 1st of May, 1707. The Scottish par- 
liament was then united to the English, and has remained 
so since that period. 

13. What part did Scotland act during the wars between 
Charles I. and the parliament ? That unfortunate monarch, 
after his final defeat at Naseby, hoping to receive protection 
from the Scottish army, then Iving before Newark, threw 
himself on their good feeling; but they treated him as a 
captive, and delivered him into the hands of his enemies. 

14. How was this effected? On the payment of the sum 
of £400,000 the Scots basely surrendered their royal pri- 
soner into the hands of tlie English parliament. 

16. How did Charles II. treat the Scotch covenanters? 
He persecuted them with the utmost rigour and cruelty, 
because they refused to conform to modes of worship incon- 
sistent with their conscientious convictions. They dis- 
played great fortitude under their sufferings. 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. How is Scotland bounded 1 divided 1 What is its capital) its 
chief commercial town 1 2. Who are the Scoti said to have been t 
4. Who were the Picts 1 5, When did the Saxon customs become 
prevalent over a great part of Scotland 1 6. Who were the principal 
claimants to the throne of Scotland after the death of Alexander 
III. 1 Who was made umpire ! How did he decide 1 How after- 
wards treat Scotland) 7. Who distinguished himself in resistance 
to the English 1 What great battle did he win 1 8. How did he 
die 1 9. What battle secured the throne to Bruce 1 What was the 
number of the English army t 10. For what is Mary Stuart famous t 
What occurred in her reign 1 11. What efforts were made to effect 
a union of Scotland with England) By whom) 12. When was it 
accomplished 1 13. What did Charles do after his defeat at Naseby t 
What was the result 1 14. Whom did Charles II. persecute t Why 
were they so persecuted 1 How did they bear their sufferings. 



SECTION X. 



4. Bronze, t. mixture of tin and cop. 
per, mostly with some other metal. 
Oyclope'an, o. huge ; extensive. 
14. Prom'inent, a. very remarkable. 



17. Confisca'tion, s. a transferring the 

goods of criminals to public use. 
Attain'der, t. conviction of a crime. 

18. Retaiia'tion,«. return oflike for like. 



Ireland. 

1. What is the geographical situation of Ireland? This 
important portion of the united kingdom is an island situ- 
ate on the west of England, from which it is separated by 
the Irish Sea ; it has the Atlantic on the north, west, and 
south. 

2. What is the ordinary geographical diyision ? Into 
provinces and counties. The provinces are, Leinster, Mun- 
ster, Ulster, and Connaught: these contain thirty-two coun- 
ties ; viz. Leinster 12 ; Ulster 9 ; Connaught 6 ; and Mun- 
ster 6. The population, in 1841, amounted to 8,206,000. 

3. What was Ireland anciently called? It was called by 
the Latin writers lernis, and Hibernia ; and by the natives, 
Erin ; the root of all which would appear to be derived 
from the Phoenician or Gallic word Ir or Eri, which signi- 
fies the west. The term Scotia does not seem to have been 
applied to Ireland till about the end of the third century, 
from which time till the beginning of the eleventh it was 
the name by which the island was generally known. 

4. What points out the affinity between the early inhabi- 
tants and the Phoenicians, or those European nations sup- 
posed to be of Phoenician origin ? The monuments and 
reUcs which have been found in various parts of the king- 
dom attest the presence of a people considerably advanced 
in civilization ; such as Cyclopean buildings, sepulchral 
mounds containing stone ohambers, mines, bronze instru- 
ments, and weapons of classic form, and elegant workman- 
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ship. These are generally referred to some of the prede- 
cessors of the Scoti, — to some more ancient people, who 
have left vestiges of a similar kind in several parts of the 
south and south-west of Europe. 

6. When is it supposed the Irish hecame Christians? 
Their general conversion to Christianity is said to have 
taken place in the fifth century ; but it is probable that the 
truths of religion had made great, though partial, progress 
amonj2: them before that time. 

6. What followed this event ? The introduction of Greek 
and Roman literature, and the rapid advance of civiliza- 
tion : while Italy and other parts of Europe were sunk in 
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profound intellectaal darkness, learning flourished in Ireland 
daring the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 

7. It is asserted, however, by some historians, that learn- 
ing was cultivated in Ireland at a much earlier period. The 
venerable Bede says, that about the middle btthe seventh 
century many nobles and other orders of the Anglo-Saxons 
retired from their own country into Ireland, either for in- 
struction, or for an opportunity of living in monasteries of 
stricter discipline. 

8. What was the general state of Ireland between the 
close of this prosperous epoch and the invasion of the Eng- 
lish ? The kingdom was harassed without by the frequent 
incursions of the Danes, and within by the feuds and wars 
of its own petty princes. 

9. What had been the general nature of the government 
of Ireland previous to the English invasion ? It nad nsuidly 
been vested in a supreme monarch, who was entitled to cer- 
tain subsidies and services from the petty kings of the 
provinces; and these, in like manner, levied contributions 
on the minor chieftains, 

10. What was the immediate pretext for the landing of 
the English in Ireland ? Dermod Mac Murrough, king of 
Leinster, having abducted the wife of one of the petty 
princes, and incurred the hatred of the people for his 
tyranny, was driven from his dominions, and forced to take 
refuge with Henry II. of England ; who, having previously 
obtamed a grant of Ireland from pope Adrian IV., em- 
braced this opportunity of gaining a footing in that conn- 
try, under the pretext of rendering aid to the exiled prince. 

11. How was the enterprise conducted ? Henr>% being 
engaged in a war with France, issued permission to his sub- 
jects to assist Dermod in the recovery of his dominions. 
Kichard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, espoused Dermod's 
cause, and sent over a chosen body of about 600 men, who 
attacked and took Wexford, and restored him to his domi- 
nions. Strongbow himself followed soon after with a rein- 
forcement, made himself master of Dublin, and marrying 
Eva, daughter of Dermod, succeeded to the throne of 
Leinster. 

12. The nominal conquest of the entire island was thus 
effected, and in 1172 Henry came over in person, and re- 
ceived the homage of the Irish monarch, and all the provin- 
cial kings. The discipline of the Irish church was now 
made similar to that of the English, at a general synod of 
the clerey held at Cashel. 

13. What became of the territory of the kingdom after 
this event ? It was parcelled out, to a considerable extent, 
among the Anglo-Norman conquerors. English modes of 
tenure were introduced, courts of law appointed, and exe- 
cutive authorities established. When was the kingdom 
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diYided into counties ? In the twelfth year of the rdgn of 
king John. 

14. Mention a few of the most prominent occurrences 
between this and the reign of Henry VlII. Many of the 
great lords of the country adopted the Irish customs, as 
being more congenial to arbitrary authority, and by degrees 
fell away from the exercise of tne English law ; some also 
assumed Irish names : the northern Irish crossed the riyer 
Bann, and drove the English settlers out of the norths 
eastern part of Ulster. 

15. Tne great families of Desmond and Kildare, who had 
possessed themselves of a great part of Munster and Lein- 
ster, introduced the Irish customs on that side; so that 
when Henry VIII. ascended the throne, there was only an 
inconsiderable tract along the eastern coast in which the 
English rule was acknowledged. 

16. What were the chief occurrences during the reigns of 
Henry and his more immediate successors ? Henry tried to 
govern the Irish by setting their chiefs against each other. 
Austria and Spain encouraged them in their rebellions 
against England. The Reformation was introduced in the 
reign of Eidward VI. in that part which owned the English 
sway, but nowhere else. 

17. Fresh rebellions and confiscations took place in the 
reign of EHzabeth. In the reign of James the attainders of 
the rebellious Irish chieftains placed 600,000 acres in Ulster 
alone at the disposal of the crown, on which colonies of 
Scotch and English were planted. 

18. What happened in the reign of Charles I. ? The 
Irish Catholics conspired to exterminate the Protestants; 
the dreadful massacre of 1641 took place, in which neither 
rank, age, nor sex were spared : Cromwell landed with an 
army in Ireland, and in retaliation treated the Irish Catho- 
lics with great severity, and the kingdom remained quiet till 
the reign of James II. 

19. What events of importance took place in this rjaign? 
Ireland now became the theatre of war between James and 
William his son-in-law : the Catholics took part with the 
former, and the Protestants with the latter. Londonderry 
stood a long and memorable siege against the troops of 
James, who, being obliged to retire southwards, were met 
by William at the head of the English, Dutch, and native 
Protestant Irish forces, and defeated in the decisive battle 
of the Boyne. 

20. James fled to France : Limerick, the last stronghold 
of his party, capitulated; and the country was at length 
finally reduced to submission. The military men, and 
other more active members of James's party, quitted the 
country, and entered into the service of foreign states, 
where they very generally distinguished themselves by 
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their fidelity and bravery. The penal laws enacted against 
the Catholics were for a time enforced with rigour; but 
afterwards, by degrees, they were relaxed, and finally 
abolished by the Catholic emancipation act of 1829. 

21. What were the principal events about the latter part 
of the last century ? The outbreak of the rebellion in 1798, 
its prompt suppression, and the legislative union of the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

22. What are the chief curiosities of Ireland ? The 
Giant's Causeway, in the county of Antrim, is the greatest 
natural curiosity. The lakes of Killarney are far-famed 
for their romantic beauty, and the island generally abounds 
with cavities, cataracts, picturesque scenery, and other 
pleasinff and uncommon natural objects. 

23. Among the artificial curiosities may be mentioned the 
round towers found upon the coasts, which are supposed 
to have been built by the Danes and Norwegians, as bea- 
cons, spy-towers, or barbicans, whilst pursuing their pira- 
tical incursions. 

24. What are its chief cities or towns ? Dublin, the capi- 
tal, a very beautiful city on the river Liffey ; Cork, on the 
river Lee ; Limerick, on the Shannon ; Sligo ; Belfast, the 

f-eat mart of the Unen trade; and Londonderry, on the 
oyle, called the maiden city, as, though often besieged, it 
was never taken. 

26. What natural advantages does this country possess ? 
The ohmate of Ireland is more temperate than that of other 
countries in the same latitude ; the heat of summer is less 
oppressive, and the cold of winter less severe. The soil is 
fertile, and numerous mines abound with coal, iron, copper, 
lead, a variety of marbles, crystals, and precious stones, 
while its coasts are indented with capacious havens and har- 
bours. Mineral springs, chiefly chsaybeates, are also found 
in almost every county. 

Questions for Examination. 

2. What was the population of Ireland in 1841 1 S. How long 
was it called Scotia 1 6. When did learning flourish in Ireland! 
7. What does Bede say of this period 1 10. Who was Dermod Mac 
Murroughl Who took up his cause 1 From what motive 1 11. 
Who replaced him on his iJirone 1 What did he gain by doing so 1 
12. When did this occur 1 What followed 1 13. What did the 
Anglo-Norman lords do 1 

14. By whom was the English pale of authority narrowed 1 15. 
To what extent in the reign of Henry VIII, 1 16. How did he try 
to rule the Irish 1 Who aided themi 17. How was James able to 
plant colonies in the north 1 18. How did Cromwell tretit the 
Irish 1 Whyl 19. Where did William defeat James 1 20. What 
became of the vanquished party 1 What act relieved the Catholics 1 
22. Where is the Giant's Causeway 1 23. What are the round tow- 
ers 1 24. Of what is Belfast the principal mait 1 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SECTION I. 



3. Nom'inate, v. to appoint by name. 
Prer(»'ative, t. exclusive privilege. 
7. Juriscuc'tion, t. legal authority. 



10. Can'didate, t. one who sues for office 

14. A'gitate, v. to debate. 

1 6. Abjura'tion, f .denial of papal power. 



1. What is the Government of England ? A limited 
monarchy : the crown is hereditary, and females have the 
right of succession. 

2. What power has the king* of England? He alone 
declares war, and makes peace ; receives and appoints am- 
bassadors ; disposes of the several governments of the king- 
dom, and of all civil, military, and naval employments ; he 
is heir to all estates when no other heir can be found ; the 
law is administered constantly in his name, and he has a 
power to pardon all offences committed against it. 

3. What other powers has the king? He nominates all 
the great officers of the state and household ; disposes of all 
the vacant bishoprics; no money can be lawfully coined 
without his command ; and he can refuse his assent to any 
bill, though it should have passed both houses of parlia- 
ment, — a branch of the prerogative, however, seldom exer- 
cised. Lastly, the king being the fountain of office, honour, 
and privilege, all creations of rank and title are by his 
immediate grant. 

* By the word king, the soyereign, whether male or female, is to 
be understood. 
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4. How many degrees of nobility are there ? FiTe ; viz. 
duke, marquis, earl, viscounty and baron. The engraving 
represents the royal diadem, and the coronets as worn by 
the peers of each class respectively. 

5. Of whom is the Imperial Parliament composed ? Of 
the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons, who debate in a separate house ; they are all assem- 
bled by the king's writ, and the power of dissolving them 
rests with him. 

6. Of how many persons is the house of lords composed ? 
It is never fixed, as it may be increased at will by the power 
of the crown. At present it consists of— princes of the 
blood royal, 3 ; archbishops, 3 ; dukes, 20 ; marquises, 20 ; 
earls, 117; viscounts, 22; barons, 200; bishops, 27; repre- 
sentative peers for Scotland, 16 ; for Ireland, 28. 

7. What is the Jurisdiction of parliament? It has an 
uncontroulable authority in making, abrogating, repealing, 
and revising laws ; it can regulate, and new model, the suc- 
cession to the crown, alter or establish the religion of the 
land, and even change the constitution of the kingdom, and 
of parliaments themselves. 

8. Who are the lords Spiritual? Two archbishops and 
twenty-four bishops, as representatives of the English 
church ; and one archbishop and three bishops for Ireland. 
They are not considered peers, but lords of parliament, as 
holders, or supposed holders, of certain ancient baronies 
under the king. 

9. Who are the lords Temporal ? All English peers are 
members of the upper house : some of these sit by descent, 
some by creation; but ^he 16 peers for Scotland sit by 
election, being chosen at the opening of every new parlis^ 
ment : the 28 Irish peers are elected for life. 

10. Of whom are the Commons composed ? They are in 
general men of independent property: every candidate for 
a county is required to possess an estate of £600 per annum; 
for a city or borough, £300. The house of commons con- 
tains in all 656 members, of whom 471 are returned for 
England; viz. 143 for the counties, 322 for cities and 
boroughs, and 4 for the universities : 29 for Wales ; viz. 16 
for counties, and 14 for cities and boroughs : 63 for Scot- 
land ; viz. 30 for counties, and 23 for cities and boroughs : 
105 for Ireland; viz. 64 for counties, 39 for cities and 
borouffhs, and 2 for Dublin university. 

11. What estate qualifies for an elector? The right of 
voting has been considerably extended by the Reform bill. 
In cities and boroughs it is vested in resident householders, 
whose tenements are of the annual value of £10, and 
retained for life by the freemen of the old constituencies. 
In counties it is extended to all leaseholders of lands or 
tenements of the yearly value of £10, and to all tenants-at- 
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•will paying £60 a-year ; while freeholders worth 405. a-yewr, 
retain the ri^ht as before the passing of the Reform act. 

12. What IS meant by the Cftiiltern Hundreds ? Hundreds 
or diyisions of counties, parcelled out by the wise Alfred, 
and now annexed to the crown : they are situated in Buck- 
inghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire, and still 
retain their peculiar courts. 

13. What are the Stewards of the Chiltem Hundreds? 
Officers appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the 
salary is twenty shillings a-year. The representative func- 
tion cannot be resigned ; but as a member of parliament by 
taking an office of profit under the crown vacates his seat 
by law, accepting the stewardship of the Chiltem hundreds 
is merely a formal manner of resigning a seat. 

14. What is meant by a Call of the House ? This, in 
parliamentary proceedings, is calling the names of the com- 
mons over, eacn member answering to his own, and leaving 
the house in the order in which he is called. This mode is 
adopted to ascertain whether any member be absent, or any 
person present who is not a member : if forty members are 
present, the house may, in general, proceed to business: 
when very important questions are agitated, a call of the 
house takes place. 

15. What is a Comnrittee of the whole House ? A com- 
mittee of the whole house comprises every member present; 
to form it the Speaker quits the chair, and each member 
may then speak as often as he pleases: when the house is 
not in committee a member can speak only once, except in 
explanation. The house resolves itself into a committee 
when the details of a bill are to be considered and discussed. 
There are also committees of * supply,' and committees of 
' ways and means,' for financial purposes ; select commit- 
tees for special purposes ; committees on private bills ; and 
election committees, to try cases of alleged bribery at 
elections. 

16. What are the oaths taken by electors? They take 
the oath of abjuration, and likewise swear that they have 
not polled (or voted) before during that election, nor re- 
ceived, directly or indirectly, any gift or reward, place or 
employment, in order to induce them to give their vote. 

17. What are the qualifications requisite for a member of 
parliament ? No one can sit or vote in parliament who is 
under age ; all members must take the proper oaths ; and 
no alien, though naturalized, is capable of being a member 
of the house oi commons. 

18. Who are, by their functions and offices, particularly 
disqualified for a seat in the imperial parliament? The 
clergy and judges, mayors and bailiffs ot boroughs, sheriff 
of counties, (though a sheriff for one county may be chosen 
a knight for another,) all persons concerned in the manage- 
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ment of taxes and duties, excepting the treasury commis- 
sioners, — in short, all accepting employment under the. 
crown, except officers of the army and navy, are considered 
ineligihle to this important trust. 

19. How is the halanoe of power preserved ? When held 
in its original purity, the people should form a check upon 
the nohles, the nobiUty again upon the people, and the king, 
upon both, by the mutual privilege oi rejecting what the 
other has resolved. 

20. What important rights have the members of both 
houses ? Freedom of speech is the first and highest, and, 
till the year 1770, neither lords nor commons could be sued 
for legal debts while the parliament was sitting ; but they 
then unanimously relinquished this privilege, and may now 
be proceeded against as other debtors are, with this excep- 
tion, that they cannot be arrested for debt. 

21. What peculiar privileges have the lords? Each peer, 
when a vote passes not agreeing with his sentiments, has a 
right to enter his dissent upon journals of the house, called 
his protest, and assign the reasons in writing : he may vote 
by proxy in the house of lords, but each peer can hold but 
one proxy. In their judicial capacity the lords give their 
verdict * on their honour ; ' but in the courts of justice, in 
civil or criminal cases, they must be sworn. 

22. Peers cannot be tried unless by peers, and when any 
great officer of state is impeached, his trial takes place 
before the house of lords. This house is the highest court 
of justice in the realm, and the last court of appeal from the 
'courts below.' A peer can appoint and quaUfy a certain 
number of chaplains, who may hold a plurality of benefices: 
his character is shielded from virulent abuse by the statute 
of scandcdum magnatum, and finally, he cannot be outlawed 
in a civil action. 

23. What peculiar rights have the commons ? They pro- 
pose all taxes and grants to the crown : the reason given is, 
that as the supplies are raised upon the body of the people, 
it is just they should have the right of taxing themselves : 
the lords may reject the grants of the commons altogether, 
but they cannot make the least alteration in a money bill ; 
they also choose their own speaker, who must afterwards 
receive the king's approbation. 

24. How are laws made ? By the mutual assent of king, 
lords, and commons : whatever is enacted by one, or even 
two of these parts, is no statute, unless they all concur : 
but there is an exception to this rule, in affairs relating' 
solely to the peculiar rights of either house. 

25. What is the form observed in making laws ? Every 
bill must be read three times and passed in both houses^ 
before it can receive the royal assent ; when this is done, it 
becomes the law of the land : but an act of graoe> or piiurr 

o 
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don, is signed first by the king, and then read and passed in 
both houses. 

26. Have the great Law lords a seat in the house of 
peers ? The fifteen judges, and the twelve masters in 
chancery, sit in the house, and their opinion is referred to 
occasionally, but they have no vote. The lord chancellor 
is commonly speaker of the house of lords. 



QaesHonsfoT Examination. 

5. By what authority is parliament assembled 1 dissolyedl 6. 
How many peers sit for Scotland 1 How many for Ireland 1 10. 
How many members are returned by each kingdom for counties 1 for 
boroughs 1 11. What is the money qualification for a member of 
the house of commons 1 13. What form enables a member to resign 
his seat 1 

14. How many members are requisite to constitute a house in the 
commons 1 When is a call of the house made 1 15. How many 
sorts of committees are there 1 21. How many proxies can a lord 
hold 1 22. What statute shields the lords from Tirulent abuse t 23. 
Who Yote the taxes 1 Why t 25. How often must a bill be read 1 
What is necessary before it becomes lawl 26. Who is generally 
speaker of the house of lords 1 



SECTION II. 



10. Jn'ra regalia, a Latin term, signi- 
fying royal rights. 
SI. Va'grants, $. wanderers. 
25. Falla'dium, $. a security; protection. 



25. Ha'beas cor'pas, t. a legal writ, sig- 

nifying you may have the body. 

26. Bilt'timus, $. a Uw term; literally, 

toe tend. 



1. What is meant by an adjournment, prorogation, and 
dissolution of parliament ? An cKijoummmt is the continu- 
ation of the session from one day to another, then named ; 
sometimes the house adjourns for a week, fortnight, or month 
together : a prorogation is the continuance of the parliament 
from one session to another, notified generally by royal pro- 
clamation : a dissolution is the total end of the parliament, 
which takes place on the accession of a new monarch, or at 
the expiration of the time granted by law for its GontinU" 
ance, or on some great political occasion. 

2. What is the substance of the king's Coronation Oath ? 
He solemnly promises to govern according to law, to eze- 
cutejudgment in mercy, to maintain the established religion 
in £ng)and and Ireland, also the protestant-presbyterian 
form of worship as prevailing in Scotland. 

3. What is meant by the Civil List ? Money granted by 
parliament to the king for the maintenance of the court and 
royal family, and to defray the expenses of the household, 
the salaries of the judges, those of the officers of state and 
ambassadors to foreign courts, and all pensions granted by 
the crown, 
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4. How is the Navy regulated ? It is divided into squad- 
rons, called red, whiUy and blue ; each squadron has its ad- 
mirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals, but the admiral of 
the red takes the chief command of the whole. In whom is 
the direction of the navy vested ? In the king, and by him 
delegated to the lords of the admiralty. 

5. What powers do they exercise? They regulate and 
govern the whole naval force of the kingdom ; but as the 
members are subject to removal at the pleasure of the 
crown, the^ issue no orders which are not conformable to 
the inclinations of the ministry. 

6. When were Lord-Lieutenants of counties appointed ? 
In the reign of Henry VIII. ; they act as representatives of 
the crown, to keep their respective counties in military order. 

7. How are the English counties divided? Into six dr- 
cuits, for the accommodation of the judges, called the Home, 
Norfolk, Western, Oxford, Midland, and Northern: two 
ludges are appointed for each of these. The assizes are 
neld twice a-year; and three times in the Home circuit, 
and some other counties. Why is Middlesex excluded from 
these circuits ? Because the supreme courts of justice sit 
in Middlesex ; and a central court, for the trial of criminal 
cases, has been established there. 

8. Which are the counties Palatine? There are three 
pre-eminently so termed, viz. Lancaster, Chester, and Dur- 
nam; the two latter have been so ca^ed ever since the 
Conquest; and Lancaster was created a county palatine 
by Henry III. in favour of Edmimd Plantagenet, first earl 
and duke of Lancaster. 

9. Pembroke and Hexham also were anciently counties 
palatine : Hexham belonged to the archbishop of York, but 
was stripped of its privileges in the fourteenth year of Eliza- 
beth's reign, and reduced to be part of the county of Nor- 
thumberland ; the power of Pembroke as a county palatine 
was abolished in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
Henry VIIL 

10. What is considered to be the origin of the name? 
Palatine alludes to pciUxHna mUitui, (or prince's guard,) be- 
cause the owners of these counties had royal ensigns, or 
jura regalia, as fully as the king in his palace, and aa 
governors, received a special charter from the monarch to 
issue writs in their own name ; while in the dispensation of 
justice, they exercised absolute power, only acknowledging 
the kinff as superior and governor. 

11. Why were these privileges granted ? For this reason : 
as the chief of the counties palatine bordered on enemies' 
countries, viz. Wales and Scotland, armies could be levied, 
and justice inflicted in a summary way, — ^the earls or counts 
having the same authority in their counties, as the king in 
others: but in Henry the Eighth's time this power was 

O 2 
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greatly abridged, tbongh still all writs for DariiaiDy Cbeshire, 
and Lancashire are witnessed in the name of the bishop of 
Durham, the lord-lieutenants of Cheshire and Lancashire^ 
and all forfeitures for treason by the common law, in their 
respective jurisdictions, accrue to them. 

12. What is the office of a Hich Sheriff? He is appointed 
annually by the king to attend the judge at the assizes, em- 
pannel juries, and bring suspected persons to trial; after- 
wards he is to see the sentence of the law executed upon 
them. What is meant by empanneling a jury? Calling 
over their names, and seeing that they take the oath re^ 
quired of them. 

13. Has the high sheriff any other powers ? He deoides 
all elections for knights of the shire, returning those persons 
to serve in parliament whom he thinks duly elected ; he is 
also, during his office, the first man in the county, taking 
place of tlie greatest noblemen ; and iri cases of immediate 
danger threatened by invasion or rebellion, he has a right 
to command the attendance of the whole body of the people 
of the county over which he presides. 

14. Why does not the king appoint sheriffs for Middlesex 
and Westmoreland ? In Westmoreland the office is here- 
ditary ; in Middlesex, the corporation of London has a right 
to appoint its own sheriffs. 

16. What is a Coroner? An officer whose business it is 
to inquire, by a jury of neighbours, how any person came 
to a violent death ; to know the particular circumstances 
respecting shipwrecks, and to determine who shall be put 
in possession of the goods. 

16. How are trials conducted in England? When any 
person is charged with a criminal offence, the evidences of 
his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the county in 
which the crime was committed; and if they agree that a 
bill of indictment shall be found, he is then to stand a trial 
before a petty or special jury composed of twelve men, 
whose opinion is decisive. 

17. What is a bill of indictment ? A bill of accusation 
presented to a court of justice by the grand jury of a county, 
what act is peculiarly favourable to accused persons ? One 
passed in the reign of Henry VI., which declares, that if the 
person accused be a foreigner, he shall, if he chooses, have 
half his jury foreigners likewise. 

18. In what other respects is the law favourable to sus- 
pected persons ? They are always furnished with a list of 
the jury, and should any be proposed as such whom they 
have reason to believe are prejudiced against them, the pri-* 
soners may object in open court to twenty men successively i 
they can even challenge thirty-five in cases of high treason, 
till twelve men are selected, supposed to be competent aud 
impartial judges. 
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' 19. What form is used on these occasions? After the 
evidence on both sides is heard, the judge repeats its sub* 
stance to the jury, who, if the affair appears clear, give 
their verdict immediately ; should doubts arise, the jury 
retire into another room, where they remain until they are 
unanimous in opinion. 

20. How many gentlemen compose the grand jury of a 
county? Twentv-three. What is the substance of the 
oath administerea to jurymen? That they will hear the 
case with attention and impartiality, and acquit or condemn 
according to the evidence given. 

21. What authority have Justices of the Peace? They 
can examine and commit to prison all who break or disturb 
the peace ; and can put those laws into execution which 
relate to highways, the poor, vagrants, riots, and the pre- 
servation of game. 

22. How often do the justices hold a public session? 
Once in three months, generally at the county town, when 
the grand jury present to them bills of indictment. Several 
justices are commissioned to act for each county, one of 
whom is styled Custos Botulorum, or keeper of the local 
records ; the quahfication required for this office is an estate 
of £100 a-year. 

23. What are Constables? Constables are of two kinds, 
high and petty ; there is a high constable chosen for every 
hundred, whose principal duty is to keep the peace, prevent 
riots, &c. with the assistance of the petty constables. These 
minor officers are in every town and pansh ; they can detain 
any person in custody till brought before a justice, and their 
office obliges them to execute all warrants directed to them 
bj the magistrates. 

24. When were Overseers of the Poor appointed? In 
the reign of queen Elizabeth : their duty is to raise money 
for the relief of the destitute, infirm, and blind, in their res- 
I>ective parishes; these contributions are called the poor 
rates, which fall heavier in some districts than in others. A 
great alteration was made in the administration of the poor- 
laws by parliament in the session of 1834. The difi^rent 
parishes and townships are now formed into unions ; and 
each union has a building for the reception of the poor, 
called the Union Workhouse. These unions are respectively 
governed by a local board of guardians, subject to the orders 
of the commissioners in London, who control all matters 
relating to the cost and management of the poor. 

25. W hat is the habeas corpus Act ? This act, which has 
been justly celebrated as the palladium of English liberty, 
prohibits sending any one to prison beyond sea ; the judges 
are forbidden, under severe penalties, to refuse any claim 
to the benefit of this writ, by which the gaoler having cus- 
tody of the accused most bring him into court, and declare 
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the reason of his imprisonment ; every prisoner nnist 1m 
indicted the first term after he is committed, and brought to 
his trial the next ; and none, after being once acqoitted, can 
be tried a«;ain for the same offence. 

26. Is this act always in force ? Generally ; but in periods 
of emergency, the parliament has occasionally authorized 
its temporary suspension. What is a Mittimus ? A war- 
rant granted by a justice of the peace, to send any offsnder 
to prison. 

Queitioni for EaaminaHan. 

1. When does a dissolution of the Commons take place 1 3. How 
does the sovereign dispense the money voted by parliament for the 
cItU listt 4. How many squadrons is the navy divided into t What 
their respective colours t Which ranks the first 1 10. What is a 
county palatine 1 What counties still retain this privilege! 11. 
Who abridged the authority they exercised 1 

12. Who sees the law executed on criminals 1 13. What can a 
sheriff do in cases of urgent danger t 15. What is the duty of a 
coroner 1 16. How many men compose a common juryt 17. 
What privilege is given to a foreigner t 22. What is meant by 
Gustos Rotulorumt 23. What is the duty of high constables 1 Of 
petty 1 24. What changes have been made in the laws affecting the 
poor t 25. What is the law of Habeas Corpus considered to be t 



SECTION III. 



z. Mwirierea, v, cm una zour psru. i iv. i 
3. Mispris'ion, contempt, concealment. I 14. 1 

5. ArcnbiBhop, s. a chief bishop. I 25. 1 

6. Convoca'tion, «. calling together. i S6. < 



2. Qnsr'tered, v, cut into foor parts. I 10. Impro'priate, to turn to private nat. 
^ — ... _._^ ^ . .. ". Intes'tate, o. dying without a win. 

. BCanda'miu, t. a writ, we eommamd. 

. Cinque, a. five. 

1. What is High Treason ? An offence committed either 
against the safety of the sovereign or state, b^ imagination, 
word, or action : thns, it is high treason to e£&ct or imag^e 
the death of the king, queen, or heir apparent to the throne ; 
to coin false money ; to make war upon the lawful monareh; 
or to take any part with his enemies. 

2. What is the punishment of the law in these cases? 
Tridtors, if of rank, are generally beheaded ; if otherwise^ 
they are hanged and quartered; their wi^es lose their join- 
tures, their cmldren their estates and nobility, and the whole 
of their landed and personal property is forfeited to the 
crown; coining, thouffh adjudged high treason, does not, 
however, subject the offender to all these penalties. 

3. What is meant by ^fisprision of Treason ? Neglecting 
to declare any treason with which we may be acquainted : 
for this offence the punishment is imprisonment for Ufe, 
and forfeiture of the person's goods, with the profits arising 
from his estate. 

4. Why is the sorereiffn of England called the supreme 
Head of the Church? This title has been assumed erer 
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mnce the reign of Henry VIII., to denote the regal power 
over the chnroh of England and Ireland in temporal affairs ; 
those of a spiritual nature are left for the clergy to settle, 
suhjeot, howevery to the approhation of the crown. 

6. Who compose the clergy of the establishment ? The 
church of England has two archbishops, twenty-six bishops, 
twenty-nine deans and chapters, fifty-eight archdeacons, 
366 prebends, 291 canons, 10,700 rectors or vicars, and 
nearly 6000 curates. 

6. What are their several offices ? The archbishops assist 
at the coronation of our monarchs ; Canterbury placing the 
crown on the head of the king, York on that of the queen 
consort. They consecrate bishops, ^rant letters of adminis- 
tration to the friends of those who die intestate within their 
jurisdiction ; they can assemble the clergy within their pro- 
vinces in convocation, and censure the misconduct of bishops 
and inferior clergy. 

7. What is the office of bishops? They, as well as 
the archbishops, confirm, consecrate churches and burial- 
grounds, and ordain priests and deacons ; they are obliged 
to visit their dioceses once in three years. 

8. What is the office of the archdeacons? To visit the 
diocese for the bishop two years out of three, reform eccle- 
siastical abuses, and inqmre what necessary repairs are 
wanting in the churches. Every cathedral has a dean, and 
a certain number ofprebendaries, called the chapter. 

9. What is the office of rectors or vicars ? To take care, 
in a spiritual sense, of the congregation entrusted to them, 
perform divine service as frequently as they can, and regis- 
ter marriages, baptisms, and burials. Deacons, not being 
in full orders, cannot read the absolution, nor administer 
the sacrament. 

10. What constitutes the distinction between rectors and 
vicars ? When the great tithes are impropriated, or in the 
hands of laymen, parish priests are called vicars ; when these 
tithes are appropriated, or in the hands of the clergy, they 
are called rectors. 

11. What are the ecclesiastical divisions of England and 
Wales ? Provinces, dioceses, and parishes. Provinces are 
the jurisdictions of archbishops ; dioceses of bishops ; and 
parishes of rectors, vicars, and curates. 

12. What is a churchwarden ?^ An officer elected annu- 
ally, by the minister and parishioners, to keep the church 
in good repair, see that every thing is prepared for the 
proper pertormance of its rites, and collect the charity of 
the congregation. 

13. By wnat right have the bishops a seat in the house 
of peers ? William the Conqueror converted their benefices 
into temporal baronies, in right of which the prelates of 
England and Wales both sit and vote. 
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• 14. What is a Consistory Court ? One Held by the 
bishop of every diocese in his cathedral, to examine wills 
and intestate estates ; when his diocese is extensive, he 
appoints commissioners to settle these matters in the places 
severally assigned them; these are called consistory, or 
spiritual courts. 

16. What causes are brought before the ecclesiastical 
court, and tried by the canon law? Blasphemy, apostacy 
from Christianity, heresy, schism, and every thing relative 
to matrimony, tithes, divorces, and wills. Name the several 
kinds of law used in England? Civil law, common law, 
statute law, canon law, martial law, forest law, and that 
called the law of custom. 

16. How are these laws administered? Civil law is used 
in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts; common law 
contains the English rights, as confirmed to us by Magna 
Charta ; the statutes, acts, and ordinances of parliament are 
contained in statute law; canon law comprehends the de- 
crees of the popes, general councils, and the judgments of 
the fathers; martial law is used in all military and most 
naval affairs ; and forest law relates to the regulation of the 
forests and the chase. 

17. Who is the Lord Chancellor? An officer of the 
greatest legal weight and power in the kingdom ; he takes 
precedence of every temporal lord. What is his employ- 
ment ? He sits in the court of chancery for the purpose of 
determining according to equity and reason ; his power can 
moderate the severity of the common law, and none but the 
house of lords can reverse his decrees. 

18. What other powers has the Chancellor ? He appoints 
the justices of the peace ; bestows many of the inferior 
church livings ; and is the general guardian of infants, 
idiots, and lunatics. 

19. What is meant by the term Prime Minister? There 
is not, m reality, any such office in the constitution ; but 
that minister of the crown who enjoys the place of first lord 
of the treasury is generally considered as the king's chief 
confidential servant : his authority is paramount in the ca- 
binet, and he has the principal direction of state affairs. 

20. Who are the Lords of the Treasury? Gentlemen 
who have the management of the exchequer money, and in- 
spect the integrity of those officers who are employed in 
collecting and bringing in all taxes and tributes. 

21. What power has the first lord of the treasury? A 
very extensive one : the revenues of the crown, kept in the 
exchequer, are at his disposal ; the places in the customs, 
and many other lucrative appointments, are granted by him. 

22. What is the Exchequer? The place where the king's 
money is received and paid, and where all the crown re- 
ceipts are kept. 
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23. By whom are the king's Privy Councillors appointed? 
The sovereign nominates them, and they can be removed at 
his pleasure. What is the duty of a privy councillor ? To 
advise the kins, the best way in his power, for his majesty's 
honour and the public good, without partiality, fear, or 
dread; to keep secret what shall be determined upon in 
council; to assist in its execution, and to withstand all those 
who shall attempt the contrary. 

24. What is tne office of Secretary of State ? The secre- 
taries are always privy councillors, and are intrusted with 
the king's seal ; they have the management of domestic and 
foreign correspondence, and all orders for secret expeditions 
and securing traitors are signed by them. 

26. What is a Mandamus ? A writ, by which the kine re- 
quires the admission of any particular person into a college, 
university, or other office ; this writ is always addressed to 
the superior officer of the place. 

26. Which are the Cinque Ports ? Dover, Hastings, 
Sandwich, Romney, and Hythe; to these Winchelsea, Rye, 
and Seaford, have been added : these havens were once es- 
teemed of consequence ; they He on the east coast of England. 

27. What is remarkable of these ports ? They had for- 
merly great privileges, on condition of fitting out ships, 
when ordered by government, for the defence of the coast 
against France, which were to be employed forty days toge- 
ther, as often as called upon. 

28. What is meant by Justices in Eyre? They are said 
to have been appointed in John's reign, to see the forest 
laws put in execution, when the woodS were numerous and 
extensive ; and derived^ the name at their first institution, 
from their custom of sitting in the open air to determine 
causes. 

29. What titles have been assumed by our kings ? From 
the reign of James, the sixth of Scotland and first of Eng- 
land, to the close of the eighteenth century, they have been 
styled kings of Great Britain, France, and Irdand, drfend- 
ers of the faith : to these titles the kings of the line of Ha- 
nover added that of duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, 
arch-treasurer of the holy Roman empire, and elector, or 
king, of Hanover. The latter ceases with the present reign, 
as a female cannot succeed to the crown of Hanover. 

30. What title was chosen by the British monarch upon 
the union of Great Britain with Ireland? The following: 
* Georee, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, king, defender of the faith.' The 
arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland are now borne by 
the sovereign quarterly. 

31. Who bears the title of duke of Aquitaine? The king 
of England : this ancient duchy (comprehending the pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Gascony) was conquered by Henry 
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V. of England ; and though nothing more than the name 
now remains, yet at the coronation of our monarchs one of 
the officers of the crown stands upon the right side of the 
throne with a ducal cap and swora of state, in memory of 
that conquest. 

32. Name the titles assumed hy the Prince of Wales. He 
is duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, earl of Chester, earl of 
Carrick, haron of Renfrew, lord of the Isles, and great 
Steward of Scotland. 

QueiHonsfar EaammoHon. 

2. How are tndton of rank punished 1 If commoners, how 1 3. 
What is the penalty of misprision of treason 1 4. What king first 
took the title of supreme head of the church t What is the nature of 
the sovereign's power over the church t 5. How many archbishops 
are there in England t How many bishops t 

6. Who crowns the soTereign t 7. What is the duty of a bishop t 
8. Of an archdeacon t 12. Of a churchwarden t 14. What are the 
powers of a consistory court t 26. Name the cinque ports. 27. Why 
had they great privileges formerly 1 



SECTION IV. 

12. Conser'fstor, «. a presenrer. I SI Licen'tionsness, «. abuse of liberty ; 

18. Laity, s. the people, as diatingnish. I contempt of Just restndnt. 

ed from the clergy. | 88. Big'amy, «. having two wives. 

1. What is the first great officer of the English crown ? 
The lord High Steward, whose office is only exercised at the 
coronation of a kins, or the trial of a peer or peeress ; his 
ba^e is a white rod, which he breaks when the coronation 
or tnal is oyer. 

2. Name the second great officer of the crown. The lord 
Chancellor, whose office has been already spoken of. Name 
the third. The lord High Treasorer : tnis office is now put 
in commission, and vested in five lords of the treasury, the 
first of whom enjoys all the power which anciently belonged 
to the lord high treasurer. 

3. Name the fourth office. That of lord President of the 
Council ; his duty is to i>ropose the business at the council- 
board, and inform the king (when his majesty is not /re- 
sent) of what passes there: this is a place of*^ considerable 
dignity, and requires proportionate abilities for the exercise 
of such an important trust. 

4. Name the fifth fl;reat officer. The lord Priyy Seal ; this 
officer sets the king% priyy seal to all charters and grants 
before they pass the great seal. 

6. Name the sixth great officer. The lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England: this office is hereditary in the family of the 
duke of iuicaster; he is to attend the king at his coro- 
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nation, take charge of the house of lords while parliament, 
is sitting, and haTe Westminster-hall properly fitted up for 
coronations and trials. 

6. What is the seventh great office ? The temporary one 
of lord High Constable, us^ only at coronations ; the unfor- 
tunate dvke of Buckingham was the last hereditary con- 
stable, in the reign of Henry VHI. ; for, after the duke's 
execution, Henry abolished the office, havinff felt deeply 
offended with the ceremonial obserred by tae constable 
according to ancient custom at his coronation. 

7. What was the form obserred? Upon receiyinff a 
sword from the king, the high constable said aloud, *' With 
this sword I will defend thee against all thine enemies, if 
thou goyemest according to law ; and with this sword, I, 
and the people of England, will depose thee, if thou break- 
est thy coronation oath." The power of this officer was 
very great, as he commanded all the forts and garrisons, 
and took precedence of all other officers in the field. 

8. Name the eighth officer of the crown. The Earl Mar- 
shal of England : this office is hereditary in the family of 
the duke of Norfolk : he regulates proceedings and prece- 
dency in the herald's office, appoints gener^ mournings, 
processions, coronations, and proclamations. 

9. Name the ninth great officer of the crown. The lord 
High Admiral of England was formerly considered as such ; 
but this office is now executed by commissioners, who are 
the lords of the admiralty. 

10. Which are the English courts of law ? The court of 
Chancery, the court of mng's Bench, the court of Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer court : these are held during the 
seyeral terms called Easter, Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hi- 
lary. There are also courts of bankruptcy and insolvencyr. 

11. What is the court of Chancery? Tlus court, next in 
rank to the parliament, examines into frauds, breaches of 
trust, and other oppressions ; obliges all trustees to dis- 
charge their office with faithfulness and impartiality, and 
moderates the seyerity of the common law. 

12. What is the King's Bench, or as it is now called, the 
Queen's Bench ? The jurisdiction of this court is yery high 
and transcendent ; it examines, controls, and corrects the 
decrees of all other courts, but those of Chancery and the 
Exchequer : all stairs which can be tried by common law 
are brought here, and determined by a jury. Fiye judges 
preside in this court, who are by their offices the ereat 
conservators of the peace and head coroners of the land. 

13. What is the court of Common Pleas ? The judges of 
this court are also five in number, who hear and determine 
all matters of law arising in civil causes, but possess no 
jurisdiction in pleas wherem the king is plaintiff. 

14. What is the court of Exchequer r This court. trie» 
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all causes which concern the public reTenue, and has the 
power of judgment, both according to law and equity ; the 
lord chief baron, and four other barons, preside in the Ex- 
chequer. There is also a cursitor baron, whose office con- 
sists in administering the oaths to the bailiffs, receiyers, 
collectors, comptrollers, surreyors, and searchers of the 
custom-house in England; there are, besides these, two 
inferior officers, who are termed the king's remembrancer, 
and the treasurer's remembrancer. 

15. Name the different oaths taken by English subjects. 
That of supremacy, declaring the king supreme head of the 
church, first taken in the reign of Henry VIII. ; of allegi- 
ance, in James the First's time ; and of abjuration, in the 
reign of William III. 

16. How is Wales governed ? This country, which was 
united to England in the reign of Henry VIII., is governed 
entirely by the English laws and customs ; the established 
religion is that of the church of England. 

17. What is the government of Scotland ? Since the 
union effected by queen Anne, Scotland has been governed 
by the same general laws as England, though many of its 
own peculiar customs are still retained. 

18. What is the highest ecclesiastical authority in Scot- 
land? The general assembly of the church, composed of 
commissioners, who are ministers chosen by the voice of the 
people, and of elders chosen from the laity. 

19. How are the members chosen ? They are elected 
yearly, six weeks before the meeting of the assembly : their 
business is to examine the state of the church, and decide 
all ecclesiastical affairs. Who presides in this assembly? 
The lord commissioner, who is generally a nobleman of the 
first distinction, appointed by, and representing the king ; 
but he has no vote m their debates. 

20. What is the government of Ireland ? This kingdom, 
conquered by Henry II., was, from that period to the year 
1800, governed by lord-lieutenants, who represented the 
king. It had a house of peers, and a house of commons : in 
the latter sat 300 members : laws made in Ireland were sent 
over to England to receive the king's approval, and pass the 
great seal ; but by the act of union, the Irish legislature was 
abolished : 28 peers, and 105 commoners, now sit in the 
imperial parliament as representatives of the Irish nation : 
the office of lord-lieutenant is still retained. 

21. What constitutes the superior excellence of the Bri- 
tish constitution ? Its liberty, the equality of its laws, and 
the right of trial by jury. 

22. What is liberty ? That power which every civil 
state or community has to govern itself by laws of its own 
making ; and where the laws are so constituted, that one 
man need not be in fear of another, when acting justly. 
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What is the abuse of liberty ? When the people of a state^ 
no longer regarding the laws, deviate into licentiousness. 

23. Why were laws originally instituted ? To guard the 
'weak from the oppression of the strong, to protect the pro- 
perty of individuals, to support the interest of the commu- 
nity for the sake of each member of it, and to make justice 
not only a principle of the heart, but a tie which even the 
most abandoned might not violate with impunity. 

24. What English prince laid the foundation of the 
liberty Englishmen at present enjoy? Alfred the Great, 
by his institution of juries ; to him we are indebted for the 
introduction of what is called the common law, and many 
other useful regulations. The cabinet council was also in- 
stituted by Alfred. 

26. What are Sequestrations ? During the civil wars 
sequestrations meant seizing upon the property of a delin- 
quent for the use of the commonwealth ; in civil law, they 
mean disposing of the goods and chattels of a deceased per- 
son, whose estate no man will meddle with ; in common 
law, separating disputed property equally from the posses- 
sion of both parties ; and in ecclesiastical affairs, sequestra- 
tions mean collecting the fruits of a vacant benefice, for the 
advantage of the next incumbent, or reserving them to pay 
the debts of the present. 

26. Name a few of the most remarkable acts of parlia- 
ment. That against bigamy, in the reign of Edward I.; 
the first navigation act, in Kichard the Second's ; the first 
for the preservation of game, time of Henry VII. ; that for 
punishing perjury with the pillory and loss of ears, in Eliza- 
beth's reign ; the test and the corporation acts, passed in 
Charles the Second's ; the test act required all officers 
under the English government, whether civil or military, to 
receive the sacrament according to the rites of the estab- 
lished church, (this act has been repealed) ; and the tolera- 
tion act, passed in the reign of William III., empowering 
all those who do not profess the doctrines of the English 
church to worship God after their own manner, without 
being disturbed ; the Catholic emancipation act ; the act for 
the abolition of slavery ; and the reform act. 



Qaestums f<yr Examination, 
3. "What is the duty of tlie lord president of the council t 4. Of 
the lord privy seal t 7. What words did the lord high constable for- 
merly use at coronations 1 8. In what family is the office of earl 
marshal hereditary t 10. When do the law-courts sit 1 16. What 
is the established religion of Wales 1 18. Of what is the Scotch 
general assembly composed 1 19. What is their business 1 20. 
When was the union with Ireland accomplished 1 How many 
Irish peers and commoners sit in the imperial parliament t 24. 
What is the foundation of British liberty t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
fi^Ktorical Auemion^ on tjbe Suvopean Continental Hbtatttf* 

SECTION I. 

6. AUe'gianca, t. duty of subjects. I 22. Op'portnne, a. timely ; fit. 
10. Or'ganix^ v. to construct the frame 24. Tolera'tion, t. allowance of religi- 
work of any thing. | ous worship without restraint. 

Germant. 

1. How is Germany bounded? On the north by the 
Bidtio Sea and Denmark ; on the east by Poland and Hun- 
gary ; on the south by Switzerland and the Alps ; and on 
the west bv France, Belgium, and Holland. 

2. To what country £d the Romans apply the name of 
Germany ? All that part of Europe east of the Rhine, and 
north of the Danube, as far as the Baltic Sea and German 
Ocean. The name was first used to this extent in the time 
of Julius CsBsar. 

3. What does modem Germany include ? The empire of 
Austria and the kingdom of Prussia, with the minor king- 
doms of Bayaria, Saxony, Hanoyer, and Wurtemburg, and 
the principalities of Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz, Saxe Weimar, 
Saxe Coburg, Gotha, &c. &c. 

'4. How is the Austrian empire bounded? On the north 
by Saxony, Prussia, and Poland ; on the west by Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and the Sardinian States; on the south by 
Turkey, the Adriatic Sea, and the Italian States ; and on 
the east by Russia and Turkey. Vienna is the capital. 

5. Who were the first kings of the Germans r Louis, 
grandson of Charlemagne, was made king b>[ the treaty oi 
Verdun, 843. In his reign burgs, t. e, fortified towns or 
castles, were founded, to prevent the incursions of the Nor- 
mans and Sclayonians. 

6. Charles the Fat, 884. He reunited Germany to France, 
but being a weak and indolent monarch, the (^ermans re- 
nounced their allegiance to him, and elected in his room 

7. Arnulph, his nephew, 887. A warhke monarch. He 
was succeeded by his infant son Louis, 899, who died a. d. 
911. Thus ended the Carlovingian dynasty in Germany, 
and Conrad, duke of Franconia, was elected emperor the 
same year. 

8. Henry the Fowler, duke of Saxony, elected 918. From 
this time to 1806 the crown of Germany remained elective. 
Henry was succeeded by Otho I., 936 ; Otho II., 973 ; 
Otho III., 983. From the time of Otho I. the emperors of 
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Germany added to their title that of king of Rome, and 
the successor to the empire, elected during the emperor's 
life time, was called king of Rome. 

9. Next followed in order, Henry II., 1002 ; Conrad IL, 
1024; Henry III., 1039; HenrjrIV., 1066; Henry V., 1106. 

10. What is the most promment feature of this period? 
The feudal system was organized in Germany by Conrad 
U., and Burgundy incorporated with the empire. Henry 
the Third's reign was remarkable for his frequent disputes 
with the Roman see, as was also that of Henry IV. Under 
the reign of Henry V. the great vassals became indepen- 
dent of the emperor, and thus arose the division of Germany 
into several States. 

11. Who followed next in order? Lothaire II., 1125; 
Conrad III., 1138; and Frederick I. (Barbarossa) 1162. 
In the reign of this able prince the Hanseatic league * was 
establishod. He was engaged in frequent wars with the 
popes and the states of Italy, and died on his expedition to 
the Holy Land. 

12. Name the next in order of succession. Henry VL, 
1190; Philip, 1198; Otho IV., 1208; Frederick IL, 1218. 
The last named joined the crusades, and having been ex- 
communicated hy pope Gregory for a truce he made with 
the infidels, he laid siege to Rome, and compelled that pon- 
tiff to agree to terms of peace. The factions of the Gnelphs 
and Ghibelines owed their origin to these events. This was 
an accomplished and able prince. 

13. What followed on his death ? Conrad, his son, suc- 
ceeded him, and died 1264 ; upon which William, count of 
Holland, Richard, brother of Henry III. king of England, 
Alphonso of Spain, and Ottocar of Bohemia, appeared as 
competitors for the crown, and their different supporters 
took advantage of the occasion to increase their own power. 
At length the contention was ended by the accession of 

14. Rudolph I., count of Hapsburg, 1272. He was a 
prince of great talents and energy, and repressed the inso- 
lence and tyranny of the feudal nobility, whose excesses 
had been carried to a most alarming extent. The house 
of Hapsburg, which still reigns in Austria, was founded 
by this monarch. 

16. Who followed next in order? Adolphus of Nassau, 
1291 ; Albert I. of Austria, 1298; Henry VII., 1308; Louis 
V. of Bavaria, 1313. During the reign of Albert, the Swiss 
freed themselves from the yoke of Austria. The succeeding 
reigns were remarkable for frequent wars in Italy, which 
was then distracted by the parties of the Guelphs apd 
Ghibelines. 
16. What distinguishes the reign of Charles IV. of Bo- 
* A confederation of the commercial cities in northern and west- 
em Europe, to protect their trade from pirates and robbers. 
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Ketnia, the next emperor, 1346? The constitution of the 
Golden Ball, by which the rights of electors, the coinage, 
the customs, and the priyileges and duties of the free cities, 
were regulated and defined. 

17. Name his successors next in order. Wenceslaus, his 
son, 1378; Sigismund, brother to the last, 1411 : and Albert 
II. of Austria, 1437. In the reign of Sigismund, the council 
of Constance condemned Huss to the flames, which cave 
rise to the wars of the Hussites, who defended themselYes 
in many a glorious field. 

18. Who next ascended the throne ? Frederick III., 1439. 
Science was now making rapid progress in Europe, and 
many universities were founded in Germany. 

19. Who succeeded ? Maximilian I., 1493 : a prince of 
great ability. He reformed many of the abuses in the 
government and administration of the laws. In the latter 
part of his reign the Reformation was begun in Germany, 
at the university of Wittemburg, 1617, by Martin Luther. 

20. What distinguished the reign of Charles V. ? He was 
the grandson of Maximilian, and king of Spain. This extra- 
ordinary man displayed vast ability during his active reign, 
•which constitutes one of the most remarkable epochs in the 
history of Germany, or indeed of Europe. He was con- 
stantly engaged in wars with Francis I. of France, whom 
he took prisoner at the battle of Pavia ; also with the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany, and the Moors. At length, 
weary of the world, and disgusted with all his schemes of 
ambition, he resigned the throne, and retired into private life. 

21. By whom was he succeeded ? By his brother Ferdi- 
nand I., 1556, who granted toleration to the Protestants ; 
Maximilian II., 1664 ; Rudolph II., 1676 ; Matthias, 1612 ; 
and Ferdinand II., 1619. The last was a bigoted prince, 
and his zeal against the Protestants, as well as his ambition, 
mvolved Germany in a war which lasted thirty years, and 
was terminated by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, under 
the reign of his son and successor Ferdinand III. By this 
famous treaty many important alterations were made both 
in the internal and external relations of the empire: the 
Protestants were guaranteed the free exercise of their 
religion 

22. Who isucceeded him? Leopold I., 1667. He was en- 
gaged in constant wars with France and the Turks : the 
latter besieged Vienna, which was narrowly saved by the 
opportune succour of John Sobieski, who at the head of 
10,000 Poles raised the siege, and obliged the Turks to 
retire with immense loss, 1683. Europe was thus saved 
from the irruptions of the Ottomans. In 1692 Leopold 

f ranted the electoral dignity to the duke of Brunswick- 
iunenburg, and conferred the regal title of king of Prussia 
on the elector of Brandenburg. 
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23. Who were his successors? Joseph I., 1705, and' 
Charles VL, 1711, in whom the male line of llie house of 
Hapsburg became extinct. Maria Theresa^ his only daugh- 
ter, succeeded to the hereditary estates oi the family^ and 
from her the present emperor oi Austria is descended. 

24. Who now became emperor? Charles Albert, elector 
of Bavaria, 1742. He was succeeded by the duke of Lor- 
raine, who married Maria Theresa, and was elected emperor 
under the title of Francis I. Joseph U., 1766, his successor, 
distinguished his reign b^ many useful reforms. One of the 
most excellent acts of this prince was that in 1781, granting 
religious toleration to all his subiects. 

26. By whom was he succeeaed ? By his brother, Leo- 
pold IL, 1790. He concluded the treaty of Pilnitz with the 
king of Prussia, against the French. 

26. Who next occupied the throne? His son Francis, 
1792. After the Rhenish Confederation was formed by 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 1806, he took the title of emperor of 
Austria. This confederation deprived many German prin- 
ces of their titles and prerogatives, conferred new ones 
upon others, and made seversu important changes in the 
internal affairs of Germany. 

27. When was it dissolved ? In 1813, by the overthrow of 
Napoleon. In 1816, at the Congress of Vienna, a new confe- 
deration was formed, consisting of thirty-eight independent 
states ; and its representatives, called tne Federative Diet, 
were empowered to deliberate on all matters affecting the 
external security of the empire against foreign foes, and the 
maintenance of domestic peace. 

28. What more recent events require especial mention? 
In February, 1848, a revolution occurred in the city of 
Paris, which terminated in the extinction of monarchy,; 
and me promulgation of a French republic. Europe was 
startled by this unexpected event; every where the peo-^ 
pie rose in arms, earnestly demanding constitutional free- 
dom, and the authorities at Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and 
other capitals, were compelled to concede unfettered liberty 
of the press, a representative form of government, and a 
general extension of public privileges. This popular move- 
ment involves many probable and important changes in the 
previous political relations of Germany, which time alone 
can fully develope. 



Q^egHon8for Examination. 

5. What were burgs f 6. What was the character of Charles the 
Fat t 7. Who was the last of the CarloTingian dynasty in Germany 1 
8. How long did the crown remain elective t What title was added 
to itt 10. How was Germany divided into several states 1 11. 
What was the Hanseatic league 1 In whose reign formed 1 What is 
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worthy of note in the reign of Frederick 1. 1 12. Of Frederick II. 1 

13. Who competed for the throne after the death of Conrad, 1254 1 

14. Who founded the present house of Austria 1 What was his cha- 
racter t 15. What happened in Albert the First's reign 1 

16. What was the Golden BuUI 19. In whose reign did the Refor- 
mation take place 1 20. With whom was Charles Y . engaged in war t 
21. How was Ferdinand the Second's reign chiefly occupied 1 What 
did the treaty of Westphalia produce 1 22. What happened in the 
time of Leopold I.t 23. Who continued the line of Hapsburgi 24. 
For what was the reign of Joseph II. worthy of note 1 26. When 
did the title of emperor of Germany cease t What did the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine effect 1 27. What system was established by the 
congress at Vienna 1 



SECTION II. 

3. Contin'gent, s. quota; proportion. | 10. Farti'tion, $. division of parti. 

5. Fredilec'tion, s. liking beforehand. | 1 1. Vicis'situde, $. trouble ; misfortune^ 

Prussia. 

1. What measure led to the foundation of the kingdom 
of Prussia? It was originally a province of Poland. The 
elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, sumamed the 
Great, by a treaty with Poland obtained a confirmation of 
the eastern portion to himself and his heirs, freed from 
yassalage, and in 1663 was declared independent. 

2. How is Prussia bounded? On the north by Germany 
and the Baltic; on the west by France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land; on the south by Austria and Saxony; and on the 
east by Russia and Poland. Berlin is the capital. 

3. Dj what princes has Prussia been since governed? 
Frederick I., Elector, 1688, — the date of the Revolution in 
England. In 1684 he married Sophia Charlotte, princess of 
Hanover, sister of George I., i^ter wards king of England. 
In 1689 he sent 20,000 men to aid the imperial army against 
France, which then laid waste the Palatinate,'" and in 1691 
joined the srand alliance between the emperor, England^ 
Spain, and Holland against France, sending to the Nether- 
\aada 15,000 men as his contingent. 

4. This prince added considerably to his dominions by 
purchase and negotiations, and assisted the emperor of Ger- 
many in the war of the Spanish succession, on condition 
that he should be allowed to assume the title of king of 
Prussia. On the 18th January, 1701, he put the crown on 
his own head, and also on that of his consort. He save 
great encouragement to the arts and sciences, and thougn in 
some respects weak and vain, was a politic and good prince, 
and preserved his kingdom from the norrors of war. 

♦ The Palatinate is an extensiye district in Germany, formerly 
called by this name, which, from its yicinity to the Rhine, was ofteti 
the seat of war between France and Germany. 
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6. Frederick William I., son of Frederick, born 1688, M- 
oended the throne of Prussia in 1713. He was educated with 
George II. of England : simple in his personal habits, and 
economical to the extreme in his private expenditure, he 
was yet both austere and arbitrary, and carried to the utmost 
extent the idea of the diyine right of kings. His economy 
of the public revenues enabled him to gratify his darling 
predilections for a great military establishment, and he has 
the credit of introducing into the Prussian army that strict 
discipline and regularity, for which it has long been distin- 
guished. The exertions he made to procure tall soldiers are 
well known ; no expense was spared, and men of gigantic 
stature were picked up wherever they could be found. He 
particularly encouraged the introduction of manufactures 
into his dominions, but was an enemy to literature. 

6. Frederick II., surnamed the Great, 1740. His career 
was brilliant and extraordinary. He claimed Silesia, and 
defeated the Austrians, who opposed him, at MoUwitz in 
1741 ; took possession of East Friesland in 1743, and cap- 
tured Prague, the capital Of Bohemia, in 1744, but was 
obliged to retire from that country the same year ; in 1746 
he defeated the Austrians and Saxons at Hohenfreidburg, 
in Silesia, and afterwards at Sorr. 

7. The third war for Silesia, in which he was engaged, is 
called the seven years' war, and embraces, for that period, 
the chief events of European history. France, Austria, 
Saxony, and Russia were united against him. In 1755 
he defeated the Austrians at Lowositz, and in 1757 near 
Prague, in Bohemia. Being compelled to raise the siege of 
Prague, he met the French and Austrian army, twice as 
numerous as his own, and defeated them at Rosbach, and 
shortly afterwards the Austrians at Lissau. In 1758 he 
triumphed over the Russians at Zorndorf, but was soon 
after himself worsted by them in the battle of Kunnersdorf. 

8. He again overthrew the Austrians at Torgau, in Sax- 
ony. The death of the empress Elizabeth, of Russia, now 
relieved him from a powerful enemy, as her successor, Peter 
III. was one of his warmest admirers. Sweden also made 
peace with him, and Austria, deserted by her allies, was 
obliged to give up the contest. 

9. At the end of tins memorable war the political rela- 
tions of Europe, after the expenditure of much blood and 
treasure, remained almost the same as before. The private 
character of this king has been variously regarded ; but as 
a politician and military commander, he ranks among the 
first of his day. 

10. Frederick William IL, 1786, the nephew of the pre- 
ceding. In 1792 he sent an army against the French, which 
was obliged to retreat. He joined with Russia and Austria 
in the final partition of Poland, 1795. 
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11. Frederick William III., 1797. The events of this 
monarch's reign belong rather to the general history of 
Europe than any one particular kingdom, and have been 
already briefly sketched. Amidst all his vicissitudes^ he 
exhibited great firmness and consistency. The Prussiaiis 
under Blucher contributed essentially to the victory of 
Waterloo, by their timely arrival towards the close of the 
engagement. 

12. He died in 1840, and was succeeded by his son, Fre- 
derick William IV. His reign has hitherto been marked by 
the exercise of a mild and paternal sway, and is further dis- 
tinguished by the voluntary grant of a constitutional form 
of government. The eventful revolution at Paris, however, 
imparted an irresistible impulse to German sympathy, and 
the violent popular demonstrations which followed in various 
European capitals, caused this monarch to place himself at 
the head of a movement, which aims at the regeneration 
and unity of the whole empire. 

Q^est^<ms for Examination. 

1. What was Prussia formerly! Who made it an independent 
state 1 4. Who was the first king! What werie the principal acts 
of this prince! What was his character! 5. Who succeeded himi 
Mention some particulars respecting his character, and the events 
of his reign. 

6. In what battles did Frederick the Great defeat the Austrians 9 
7. What does the seven years' war embrace 1 What were the chief 
events of this war t 8. How did the alliance against Frederick break 
upl 9. What was his character! 10. By whom succeeded! 11, 
What did the Prussians assist in obtaining! 12. Who is the reigning 
monarch ! When did he ascend the throne ! 



SECTION III. 

2. Dismemn>ennent, t. a diTiaioo into I 5. Era'se, v. to blot oat. 
several parts. 6. Goad, v. to stimulate. 

4. Cope, V. to contend with. | 8. Ab'rogate, v. to disannul. 

Poland. 

1. Relate some particulars of the early state of this 
country. Its situation was partly in Germany, and partly 
in European Sarmatia, and the inhabitants were principally 
the Vandals and Alains. It was erected into a duchy in 
694, and a kingdom A. D. 1000 : its first king was Boleslans. 

2. From this period to its dismemberment in 1772, thirty 
kings in all successively occupied the throne of Poland : one 
of the most celebrated of these was John Sobieski, who 
raised the siege of Vienna, and prevented the Turks over- 
running Germany. 

3. The crown of Poland being strictly elective^ internal 
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fead and intrigae prepared the decline of the State. . Hi 
confusion these contests constantly engendered, became Iti 
pretext for the neighbouring powers to interfere in FeB|| 
affairs, and the country was assailed and finally parth&oiP 
between the adjoining empires. ; 'i^- 

4. What powers conquered and divided Poland nmojjl 
them? Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The first partitiBp 
was made in 1772 ; the second in 1791 ; the third and h0 
in 1796. The Poles, under the gallant Kosciusko, defendll 
their country with the utmost bravery, but were unable 4l 
cope with the overwhelming numbers of their enemies. !; 

5. Kosciusko was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoiMr 
at the battle of Maciejovice ; Praga, the suburb of Waraai^ 
was carried by storm by Suwarroff, and all its inhabitaafti 
massacred. King Stanislaus then formally resigned Ui 
crown at Grodno, and Poland was erased nrom the list .tf 
independent nations. 

6. What further eventful incidents mark the hmtOTfiti 
this country? The Polish legions, during the career ef 
Napoleon, fought bravely in his support, noping that lie 
would restore to them their national independence; 1M^ 
in this they were disappointed. Goaded by an oppresAfil 
tyranny, and animated with their ancient love of ireedo^ 
tnat part of Poland under Russian sway struck anoAjq^ 
blow for liberty in 1831. 

7. The first combats were favourable to the patriots. Tbd 
Russian commander-in-chief Diebitsch, with vastly superior 
forces, was unable to reach Warsaw ; but Paskewitch, ifhi^ 
superseded him in the command, effected this object, alp 
tacked and took the capital on the 6th September, and pot 
an end to the insurrection. 

8. This memorable struggle attracted the attention and 
sympathy of all Europe. Many of the Poles who had taken 
a part in it were banished to Siberia to work in the mines, 
or sent to serve as soldiers in the Asiatic provinces of 
Russia; and the constitution, which had been granted to 
Poland by Alexander, was formally abrogated by his suc- 
cessor, the emperor Nicholas. 



Questums for Examination. 

1. Who were the early inhabitants of this country 1 Where did it 
lie 1 When made a duchy t a kingdom t Who was its first kingt 
2. How many reigned in all 1 Who was famous among these t What 
did he do for Europe t 4. When did the several partitions of this 
kingdom take placet Who led the Poles in their struggle 1 5. 
What was the result t What befell Warsaw! How did the contest 
terminate 1 6. Why did the Poles fight for Buonaparte t What led 
to their last insurrection t 7. What Russian general did they foil 1 
By whom was Warsaw taken 1 Wheni 8. How was the van- 
quished party treated 1 
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SECTION IV. 



10. Imbedlltj, $. mental weakness. 
13. Au'tocrat, s. one who rules alone. 
15. Parti'cipator, s. a partaker. 
18. Coali'tion, $, union in a z 



3. Frus'trate, v. to defeat ; to balk. 
Greek fire, i. an explosive combns> 
tible, known only_ to the Greek 
rulers of Constantinople. 

KUSSIA. 

1. How is Russia bounded ? On the north by the North- 
ern' Ocean ; on the east by the northern Pacific Ocean ; on 
the south by Tartary, the Caspian and Black Seas, Turkey, 
and Austria ; and on the west by Sweden, the Baltic Sea, 
and Germany. The European portion of Russia is sei>a- 
rated from the Asiatic by the Ural mountains. Its chief 
cities are Petersburgh and Moscow. 

2. When does the authentic history of Russia commence? 
About the middle of the ninth century of the Christian era. 
The Scythian and SclaYonian tribes that roamed over its 
vast territory were little known to the rest of Europe before 
this time. The first dynasty formed was by Ruric, 860, 
and it continued to rule uninterruptedly till 1698. 
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3. What events of note occurred in the reigns of his im* 
mediate successors ? Oleg, guardian of his sons, attacked 
Constantinople with a fleet carrying 80,000 men, bat his 
attempt was frustrated by a tempest, a. d. 904 : and a se- 
cond expedition by Igor, the son of Ruric, was defeated by 
the Greek fire, which destroyed the Russian flotilla in 941. 

4. When was Russia converted to Christianity? In the 
reign of Vladimir (or St. Vladimir) the Great. He married 
Anna, sister of the emperor of Constantinople, Basil IL, 
embraced the Christian religion, and persuaded his nobles 
and the rest of his subjects to do so likewise, a. d. 1015. 

6. What was the state of Russia between this period, and 
the invasion of the Tartars and their expulsion, A. D. 1223? 
It was engaged in frequent wars with Poland, and internal 
dissensions. The Poles held it in vassalage for more than 
two centuries and a half. Moscow was made the capital in 
1321, and was burnt by the Tartars, first in 1382, and a 
second time in 1441. Russia recovered its independenoe 
under Ivan or John Basilowitz, the first Czar, in 1462, who 
united under his authority most of the minor Russian prin- 
cipalities. His more immediate successors were engaged in 
frequent wars with the Poles, who pillaged and burnt Mos- 
cow, A. D. 1578. Siberia was added to the Russian empire 
in 1681. 

6. Fifty-six sovereigns of the family of Ruric reigned in 
Russia. This line became extinct by the death of Feodore, 
in 1598; and, with the intervention of an usurper named 
Boris, was succeeded by the house of Ronianofi^, which was 
descended in the female line from that of Ruric, and still 
holds tlie imperial sceptre. 

7. Who was the first of this line ? Michael Romanoff, 
1613. He reigned thirty-two years, during which he raised 
Russia to its proper rank among the states of Europe. He 
was unfortunate in his wars, but prudent in the internal 
management of his government. 

8. By whom was he succeeded? Alexis, his son, 1646. 
He was successful in his wars against the Poles and Turks, 
and incorporated the Cossacks of the Ukraine with .the 
empire. The Cossacks of the Don revolted; but their 
army, amounting to 200,000 men, was defeated, and great 
numbers put to death. The last years of this monarch 
were devoted to internal improvements, and the promotion 
of civilization. 

9. Who was the successor of Alexis ? Feodore, in 1676". 
This reign was chiefly remarkable for the first war between 
Russia and Turkey. All the charters and title-deeds of th^ 
nobility were destroyed at Moscow, and they were hence- 
forth obliged to take precedence according to military rank. 

10. Who reigned next? Ivan and Peter, 1687, sons of 
Aleads, governed conjointly for a short period; but the 
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former was set aside on account of his imbecility, and Peter 
became sole sovereign. 

11. What events distinguished his reign ? Peter, sur- 
named the Great, ruled alone from 1689. He travelled for 
two years through England, Holland, and other parts of 
Europe, to make himself personally acquainted with me- 
chanics and ship-building; and on his return, built a fleet 
on the Don, 1694. This was the first Russian navy. He 
also introduced the European mode of discipline into the 
Russian army. 

12. With a view to acquire territory on the Baltic, Peter 
attacked Sweden ; and though signally defeated by Charles 
XII. at the battle of Narva, 1700, conquered the provinces 
of In^ia and Carelia : on this newlv acquired territory he 
built Petersburg, the modem capital, at the mouth of the 
river Neva, 1703. His great opponent, Charles XII., was 
defeated by the Russians in a decisive battle at Pultowa, 
1709, and compelled to take refuge in Turkey. 

13. Peter next succeeded in humbling both Turkey and 
Sweden, and acquiring great extension of his territories. 
He now exchanged the title Czar, which had been held 
by his predecessors, for Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Kussias. The foundation of this empire's military, naval, 
and political greatness, of its commerce and its legislature, 
was laid by tins monarch. 

14. By whom was he succeeded ? By his widow, Catha- 
rine, 1726. She reigned two years, and was followed by 
Peter II., grandson of Peter the Great, 1727 ; these reigns 
present little of interest. Anne, daughter of Ivan, eldest 
brother of Peter the Great, next ascended the throne. In 
alliance with Austria, she made war on the Turks. 

16. Who followed Anne ? Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
the Great, 1741. Russia took part in the seven years* war 
against Frederick the Great of Prussia; and now, for the 
first time, appeared as a direct participator in the wars of 
western Europe. 

16. Who was the next emperor ? Peter III., her nephew, 
1762. He made peace with Prussia, and was endeavouring 
to introduce many improvements into the affairs of both 
church and state, when his career was cut short by deposi- 
tion, imprisonment, and death, (as is supposed by violence); 
and Catharine II., his wife, who intrigued against him, was 
placed on the throne in the same year. 

17. What was her character, and what events distinguish- 
ed her reign ? She was a woman of masculine understand- 
ing and great ambition, but very unscrupulous in her public 
and private conduct. From this period may be dated that 
steaay policy of enlarging the boundaries of the empire 
which Russia has since pursued. War was carried on 
against Turkey, and an extensive tract of territory won 

P 
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from that power, together with the protectorate of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. Potemkin was one of her celebrated 
ministers, and Suwarrow her greatest general. The first 
partition of Poland took place in 1772, the second in 1791, 
and the third in 1795, by which Russia gained the greater 
portion of that unhappy kingdom. 

18. What were the chief events of the next reign ? Pad, 
her son, 1796, was a weak and fickle monarch. In the 
grand coalition of Europe against France, Paul for some 
time took a part, and his armies assisted in the campaigns 
of Italy and Switzerland ; but he soon abandoned the iSli- 
ance, and concluding a peace with Napoleon, put himself at 
the head of the Convention of the North, which was an 
union of the northern states of Europe, on the principle of 
armed neutrality, against the maritime supremacy of &reat 
Britain. His tyranny was so intolerable, that a conspiracy 
was formed against him, and he was murdered in his palace 
in 1801. 

19. What were the principal occurrences in the reign of 
his successor ? Alexander, his son, 1801, made peace with 
England, joined Austria against Napoleon, and was per- 
sonally present at the defeat of Austerlitz : by the losses he 
sustained at Eylau and Friedland, he was reduced to the 
necessity of making peace with the conqueror, and of join- 
ing the continental system against England. Meanwhile, 
Russia was at war with Turkey, and forced Sweden finaUy 
to give up Finland, East Bothnia, and Aland. In 1812 
he made peace with England, Sweden, and Turkey. 

20. In the autumn of the same year Napoleon invaded 
Russia at the head of 600,000 men, defeated Kutusoff at the 
Borodino, and advanced to Moscow ; but the country was 
every where laid waste ; this ancient capital was burnt by 
order of its governor, Rostopchin ; and the French were 
compelled to retire to the frontiers of Poland. The winter 
had set in early, and with unexampled rigour : the greater 
part of Napoleon's army perished in their disastrous retreat, 
and the victorious Russians, aided by the Prussians and 
Austrians, in the campaigns of 1813-14, after several san- 
guinary engagements, entered Paris in triumph. Alexander 
died at Taganrog, on the Don, 1825. 

21. Who succeeded him on the throne? Nicholas, third 
son of Paul, his elder brother Constantino having renounced 
his claims. In 1828 the Russians invaded Turkey, crossed 
the Balkan in 1829, and compelled the sultan to surrender 
several frontier provinces on the Black Sea, and confirm the 
Russian protectorate of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

22. The government of this country is a pure despotism, 
the sovereign ruling in the most absolute manner, and having 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects wholly at his disposal 
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Questwiisfor Examination. 

1. What separates Russia in Europe from Russia in Asia! 3, What 
Russian price was defeated by the Greeks, and how t 4. Whom 
did Vladimir marry 1 What did this event promote 1 6. Who 
burnt Moscow t when t Who consolidated the Russian empire t 
When was Siberia added to the empire t 7. How many sovereigns 
were there of the first Russian dynasty 1 What family succeeded t 

8. Who subdued the Cossacks 1 9. What happened in the reign 
of Feodore ! 10. Why was Ivan set aside t 11. Why did Peter 
travel! What did he do for Russia t 15. When did Russia first 
meddle with the affairs of the west 1 On what occasion t 16. Why 
was Peter III. deposed 1 16. What addition did Catharine II. make 
to the empire 1 18. How did Paul die t 20. What was the amount 
of the French army that invaded Russia 1 What its fate \ When 
did Alexander die, and where % 21. What did Nicholas gain from 
Turkey 1 22. What is the Russian form of government 1 



SECTION V. 

2. SAmir'amis, s. a masculine queen. I 15. Superse'ded, part, put aside. 
8. Neutrality, s. siding with neither. | 18. Ces'sion, s, giving up. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

1 . What is the geographical position of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark ? Sweden and Norway include the countries 
bounded by the Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia, and the Nor- 
thern Ocean. Stockholm in the capital of Sweden. Den- 
mark consists of the islands of Zealand, Funen, and others, 
with tbe duchies of Holstein, Sleswick, and Lauenburg, and 
the distant islands of Iceland and Ferroe : West Greenland 
is subject to Denmark. Copenhagen is the capital. 

2. Mention some particulars of the early history of Swe- 
den. This country formed part of the ancient ScandinaYia. 
Under Biorn II., a descendant of Odin, Christianity was 
introduced, 794, and established under Olaf, 1026. In 1397 
Margaret, surnamed the Semiramis of the North, the daugh- 
ter of the last male of the ancient Danish kings, and widow 
of Hakon, king of Norway, united under her sway Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway by the union of Calmar ; but in the 
time of her grandson, the Swedes threw off the Danish 
yoke, 1439. 

3. Did the Danes make any efforts to recover their supre- 
macy ? Yes : they employed force and policy alternately 
for that purpose. Christian 11. defeated the Swedes 1620, 
and put several of their nobles and prelates to death ; but 
Gustavus Vasa restored Swedish independence, and was 
made kmg. In 1552 Lutheranism became the established 
religion. In this reign Sweden made great progress in 
commerce and civilization. 

4. Who was the next famous monarch of Sweden ? Gus- 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 




tavus Adolphus, 1611. He enlarged the Swedish territories 
at the expense of Russia and Poland ; was the chosen 
champion of the Protestants in Germany during their wars 
with Austria, and called the Lion of the North, and in 
several hattles defeated the imperial armies. He fell in the 
moment of victory at the battle of Lutzen, 1632. 

6. This prince was moderate in private life, prudent in 
the administration of his government, and an able and vic- 
torious commander. He was succeeded by Christina, his 
daughter, 1632, who abdicated in favour of Charles Gus- 
tavus, 1654 : he waged war with Poland and Denmark, and 
gained many advantages. 

6. By whom was he followed ? Charles XL, 1660, who 
carried on war with Prussia and Denmark. In this reign 
commenced the struggle between the crown, supported by 
the people, and the powers of the nobles. The king was 
proclaimed absolute in 1693. 
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7. What were the events of his successor's reign ? Charles 
XII., 1697 : reduced Denmark, defeated Peter the Great at 
Narva, conquered the Poles, and invaded Russia, 1709. His 
failure in that enterprise, and the loss of his army at Pul- 
towa, led to further misfortunes : all his conquests were lost 
one after the other, and he fell at length at the siege of 
Fredericshall, in Norway. In 1721 the treaty of Nystad 
with Russia, under Frederick his successor, gave peace to 
Sweden ; but not without the cession of a considerable por- 
tion of her territory. 

8. What events of note occurred in the subsequent history 
of Sweden? The royal power was considerably abridged in 
the succeeding reigns. The factions of the Hats, who in- 
trigued for France, and the Caps for Russia, disturbed the 
state till the reign of Gustavus III., 1771. In 1780 Sweden 
joined the armed neutrality of the northern powers against 
^England, and the coalition against France, 1792. Gustavus 
reduced the power of his nobles, and was assassinated by 
one of their agents, Ankerstrom. 

9. Gustavus IV. joined the armed convention of the north 
in 1800. Sweden was at war with Russia after the treaty 
€Kf Tilsit, and lost Finland. This king was deposed (for inca- 
pacity) by a conspiracy of military officers, and his uncle, 

10. Charles XUI. succeeded, 1809. In 1810 Bernadotte, 
one of Napoleon's marshals, was elected Crown Prince, and 
assumed the reins of government, as the king was old and 
incompetent. His services to England and the northern 
powers, 1813, against Napoleon, were rewarded by the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden. The king died in 1818, 
and Bemadotte mounted the throne as 

11. Charles XIV. His long reign was one of peace, im- 
provement, and prosperity. He died in 1844, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Oscar. 

12. Mention a few facts in the history of Norway. This 
people were first known to Europe as pirates, who led the 
way to the devastation and plunder of the northern and 
western coasts of Europe. They accompanied the Danes 
under Sweyn and Canute in the conquest of England, but 
the two kingdoms were soon after separated, and remained 
so until their re-union under Margaret. It now belongs 
to Sweden. 

13. At what period did Denmark reach the zenith of its 
greatness, as far as the extent of dominion may be under- 
stood by that term ? In the eleventh century, under Ca- 
nute the Great, when the Normans or Angles, a name 
which was applied to the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes 
in common, had established their dominion over England ; 
made themselves masters of Normandy under RoUo ; colo- 
nized the Orkneys and Hebrides, the Isle of Man, Iceland, 
and part of Ireland; and pushed their settlements as far 
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soath as Spain, Italy, and Sicily. Christianity was intro- 
duced, and the laws and govemment of the kingdom greatly 
improved by this able monarch. 

14. What was the next epoch in Danish history? The 
accession of Margaret to the throne, 1387, and the union of 
Sweden and Norway, with Denmark, under her sceptre. 

15. Mention some of the more remarkable reigns that 
followed. In 1623 Christian II., one of the most complete 
tyrants that ever filled a throne, was deposed for his cruelty. 
(Jhnstian IV. was chosen the head of tne Protestant league 
affainst the house of Austria, but superseded by Gustavus 
of Sweden. 

16. Frederick III. was made an absolute monarch in 
1^60. The Danes acquired the islands of St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, St. John in the West Indies ; and Tranquebair in 
the East, in 1671. 

17. What part did Denmark take in the wars of the 
French revolution ? She observed a strict neutrality ; but 
in contesting the right of search as to her mercantile ship- 
ping, was led into an alliance with Russia, Prussia, apd- 
Sweden against England, who deprived her for a time of I 
her colonies; and in the memorable sea-fight off CopaiH^ 
hagen, in 1801, destroyed a great part of her navy. 

18. Denmark now entered into an alliance with Fr 
Copenhagen was severely bombarded by the British 
Lord Gambier, a considerable portion of it burnt, and |ImI| 
Danish fleet carried away to England. By the treatjr-.ofl 
Kiel, 1814, Frederick VI., who had obstinately maintaiiie4^ 
to the last his alliance with Napoleon, was obl^ed to make 
peace with England, — submitting to the loss of the Danish 
fleet and colonies, and the cession of Norway to Sweden. 

19. Christian VIII. ascended the throne in 1839, and 
dying in 1848, was succeeded by his son Frederick VII. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. What do Sweden and Norway include 1 What does Denmark 1 
What is the capital of Sweden 1 of Denmark! 2. When was Chris- 
tianity introduced into Sweden t established 1 Who was Margaret 1 
What did she achieve! 4. What was Gustavus Adolphus called! 
When did he fall! 5. What was his character! 6. When was the 
throne made absolute ! 

7. What battle ruined Charles XII. ! How did he die ! 8. What 
were the factions that disturbed the kingdom ! When put down ! 
By whom ! What was his end ! 9. What occurred in the reign of 
Gustavus IV.! 10. Of Charles XIII.! Who was Bemadotte! 
13. What was the utmost extent of the Danish dominions ! When 
christianized! 16. What colonies had she in the west! in the east! 
17. What led to their loss ! What befell the Danes in 1801 ! 18. 
What occurred subsequently ! 
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Key to the Map. 



Provikcbs of Hollahd. 
. Friesland. v. Utrecht. 



Islands at the Mouth Islands at the Mouth 



II. Groningen. 

III. Oyeryssel. 

IV. Guelderland. 



Yi. Holland. 
Yii. Brabant. 



qftheMeuse. 

1. Voornland. 

2. Tsselmond. 

3. Stryen. 

4. Over Flackee. 



qf the Scheldt. 

5. Schouwen. 

6. Duiyeland. 

7. North Beveland. 

8. South Beveland. 

9. Walcheren. 



SECTION VI. 

3. Stadt'holder^t. protector of the state. | 4. In'tegral, a. whole; undivided. 

Holland and Belgium. 

1. What were Holland and Belgium formerly called? 
The Netherlands. Anciently thev formed part of Belgic 
Gaul, and at a later period, of the circle of Belgium, or 
Burgundy. They obtained the name of Netherlands from 
their situation in respect to Germany. 

2. By whom was Holland formerly ruled? The seven 
united provinces (or Holland) were successively governed 
by the Franks, its own counts, the earls of Hamault, and 
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the house of Burgundy. Rather than suhmit to the bi- 
shop of Utrecht, the people placed themselves under the 
protection of Charles V . of Germany, in 1634 ; but revolted 
under the oppression of his successor, Philip of Spain, whom 
they compelled to resign all authority over them, yet not 
till after a terrible devastation of their country, and the 
most direful bloodshed. 

3. What followed worthy of note in the history of the 
Dutch republic ? The seven provinces were formed into a 
federal republic, and governed by a chief magistrate called 
the Stadtholder. By their industry, prudence, enterprise, 
and religious and commercial freedom, they rose to be a 
great mercantile and maritime power, and were for a time 
the rivals of England on the sea. In 1794 the French 
republican armies made themselves masters of the country, 
and annexed it to France. The conse<]^uence was war with 
England, in which the Dutch lost theur fleets, trade, and 
colonies. 

4. In 1806 Napoleon formed Holland into a kingdom, 
placing his brother Louis Buonaparte on the throne, wMch 
ne resigned in 1810, and it then became an integral part of 
the French empire, till 1813. The fall of Napoleon led to 
the return of the prince of Orange, the former head of the 
state, who governed as sovereign prince till 1815, when it 
was re-united to Belgium, after a separation of two hundred 
years. The kingdom of the Netherlands, as it was then 
called, was not however of long duration. Amsterdam is 
the capital of Holland. 

6. What is worthy of note in the history of the ten pro- 
vinces that remained after the acquisition of independence 
by the Dutch ? The Spaniards continued in possession of 
them, till the duke of Marlborough, general-in-chief of the 
allies, gained the victory of Ramilies, in 1706. After this 
Brussels, the capital, and a great part of these provinces 
acknowledged Charles VI., emperor of Germany, for their 
sovereign. The house of Austria held them, with the ex- 
ception of a few interruptions by the French, till the year 
1794, when they were overrun by the French revolutionary 
armies, and retained till 1813. 

6. On their re-union with Holland, 1816, William prince 
of Orange was made king of the Netherlands ; but in 1830 
the Flemings revolted, and were formed into a separate 
kingdom, under the name of Belgium, when Leopold, prince 
of 8axe Coburg, was raised to the throne, which he has 
since filled in a manner highly satisfactory to his subjects. 

7. In 1840 the king of tne Netherlands abdicated the 
throne, and was succeeded by his son, William II. 

8. About twelve miles south of Brussels is Waterloo,---a 
name that will ever be memorable for the great battle in 
which Buonaparte met his final overthrow. 
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Qaestionsfor Examination. 

1. Of what did the Netherlands anciently form a parti 2. Why 
did Holland revolt t When 1 3. When occupied by France 1 How 
long! 4. Who was made kingt To what united in 1815! What 
is the chief city 1 

6. When was Belgium rescued from the Spaniards 1 Who next 
ruled this country 1 What happened after the French revolution t 
6. When separated from Holland! Who obtained the crown of 
Belgium t 8. Where is Waterloo 1 



SECTION VII. 

3. Ravfage, v. to lay waste. I 7. Nominal, a. by name merely. 

7. Dy 'nasty, s. a fiiunily of rulers. | 9. Collat'eral, a. not in a direct line. 

France. 

1. How is France bounded? On the north by Belginm 
and the Endish Channel; on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the south by the Pyrenees and the Mediterra- 
nean ; and on the east by Switzerland and Germany. This 
country, in political importance, is one of the first in the 
world. Paris is the capital. 

2. By -whom was it anciently inhabited ? By the Gauls, 
which was the general name for three different races called 
the Aquitanians, Celts, and Belgians, with a mixture of 
some Germans and Greeks. Marseilles was founded by a 
colony from Greece, about B. c. 600. 

3. What befell this country on the decline of the Roman 
power ? It was ravaged by the Franks, Burgundians, and 
other German tribes. 

4. Who were the Franks ? The name signifies freemen. 
They were a confederacy of German nations, who in the 
fourth century settled on the right bank of the Rhine. In 
A.D. 481, Clovis commenced his career as kins of the Sa- 
lians, one of the Frank tribes. He procured the assassina- 
tion of the chieftains of the other tribes, became their sole 
monarch, subdued the Visigoths and Burgundians, and ex- 
tended his sovereignty over nearly the whole of Gaul. 

5. By what name were the kings of this line known ? 
They were called the Merovingian kings, and reigned till 
the year 762 ; when they were supplanted by a new family, 
afterwards called the Carlovingian, from Charlemagne, 
whose father, Pepin, was the founder of it. 

6. Who were the Mayors of the Palace? These great 
officers, at the courts of the latter Merovingian kings, exer- 
cised the supreme power both in civil and mihtary matters, 
the sovereign bdng merely nominal. Pepin, who was the 
last of these mayors, deposed Childeric III., and made him- 
self king in name as well as in reality. 

7. When did his descendants cease to reign ? This dynas* 
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of Henry VIII. ? That of the Thistle, by James V. king 
of Scotland : the knights wear a green riband. 

22. By whom was the relinous order of the Jesuits found- 
ed ? By Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, in the reign of Henry 
Vin. This order was dissolyed on account of the great 
confusion caused by the various intrigues of its menu>ers, 
who interfered in political matters : its dissolution took place 
in Rome, in 1773. 

23. Europe, during the reign of Henry VIII., was the 
theatre of many great events. Charles V., king of Spain 
and emperor oi Germany, enlarged his dominions by the 
conquest of Mexico, and tne possession of Peru; the Portu- 
guese, after Uie discovery of Brazil, erected forts, subdued 
the surrounding nations, and waged a bloody war in Africa. 

24. Francis I. of France, who has been called the father 
of learning, was the formidable competitor of Charles V. for 
empire, renown, and power : the tatal battle of Pavia, in 
Italy, established the ascendancy of Charles over his rival 
Francis. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What remarkable events took place in Edward the Fourth's 
reign t 3. What was the earl of Warwick called, and whyl 4. 
What noblemen suffered in the reign of Richard III. t 5. What 
was the end of Richard t 6. Who was the discoyerer of the conti- 
nent of America t In whose reign did it take place t 7. What re- 
bellion in England occurred at this period 1 By whom was it headed t 
What were his pretensions t 8. Name some of the inventions in the 
time of Henry VII. 

9. What titles did Henry VIII. assume 1 10. To what descent 
could he lay cbdm t 11. Who fell at Flodden Field 1 14. What did 
Gregory VII. claim t What were his words t 16. What islands were 
discovered at this period 1 19. On what conditions did Charles V. 
grant Malta t 22. Who founded the Jesuits 1 When were they put 
down 1 Why 1 23. What great events took place in Europe in the 
reign of Henry VIII. t 24. What battle proved fatal to Francis I., 
and who was his rival 1 



SECTION V. 

4. Anat'omy, t. the art of dissecting ; I 22. Transporta'tion, s. banishment to 

the science of animal strnctore. some place beyond the sea. 

IS. Arma'da, «. a large fleet of ships. | 26. Tel'escope, s. glass for distant riews. 

1. When was the battle of Pinkey, or Musselburgh, 
fonght with the Scots ? In the reign ot Edward VI. Who 
•was Protector during the minority of Edward ? Seymour, 
dnke of Somerset. 

2. Name Edward the Sixth's best public action. Promot- 
mg and establishing the Reformation by act of parliament. 
What insnrrection was there during his reign ? One headed 

Kal» ft tanner, a discontented s^tious fellow : he raised 
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1. Laon. 

2. Mecieres. 

3. Beauvais. 

4. Carentan. 

5. Evreox. 

6. Bar le Due. 

7. St. Brieux. 

8. Laval. 



9. Chartres. 
10. Colmar. 
U. Bloia. 

12. Auxerre. 

13. Versoul. 

14. Niort. 

15. Chateauroux. 

16. Nevers. 



17. Lons le Saulnier. 

18. Saintes. 

19. Angooleme. 

20. Montbrison. 

21. Bourg. 

22. Le Pay. 

23. Privas. 

24. Valence. 



25. Gap. 

26. Mende. 

27. Aach. 

28. Alby. 

29. Carcassonne. 

30. Perpigiian. 

31. Dragaignan. 

32. Bayonne. 



ty expired on the death of Louis V., a. d. 987, and was 
succeeded by the Capetian line, the founder of which was 
Hugues Capet, the son of Hugues le Grand, count of Paris. 
The i>ower of the crown was, for a long time after, little 
more than nominal. The feudal lords in the different pro- 
vinces goyemed as they thought fit, without reference to the 
king : the most powerful of these were the dukes of Bour- 
gogne and Normandy. 

8. What was the origin of the French communes ? These 
took their rise in leagues of the inhabitants of towns for 
defence against the oppressions of the barons: they were 
formed in the reign of Louis the Fat, 1108. 

9. When did the direct Capetian line end ? With Charles 
IV., and was succeeded by tne collateral branch of Valois, 
1328, which reigned in a direct line till the death of Charles 
VIII., 1498. Two collateral branches then successively 
wore the crown, till the assassination of Henry IIL 1689, 
when the house* of Bourbon, another branch of the same 
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. family, occapied the throne, which it retained, until the 
: period of the Revolution and the Empire. On the fall of 
Napoleon the Bourbon dynasty was restored, but their rule 
was of short duration, and in 1830 Louis Philippe, duke of 
Orleans, assumed the sovereignty. His reign was termi- 
nated in 1848, when a new revolution effected the extinc- 
tion of royalty, and the establishment of a French republic. 
The house of Orleans is descended from a younger brother 
of Louis XIV.* 

♦ For further incidents and particulars relating to the history of 
'/France, mde *« Abstract of the French Reigns,** Chap. IX. 



Q^estion8 for Examination. 

1. How does France rank among nations 1 2. What races inha- 
bited ancient Gaul 1 Who built Marseilles t 4. Who was the first 
king of France 1 What did he do 1 5. Mention the dates of the dif- 
ferent French dynasties in succession. 9. What is the present form 
of government t 

SECTION VIII. 

1. Subli'me, a. hi^h; the grand in na. I 1. Pic'turesque, a. that peculiar kind 
ture as distinguished from the of beauty which is agreeable in a 

beautiful. | picture. 

Switzerland. 

1. What is the geographical situation of Switzerland? It 
lies among the Alps, between Germany, France, and Italy, 
in the midst of the most sublime and picturesque scenery 
in Europe. 

2. Relate some particulars of its early history after the 
breaking up of the Roman empire. It was partially and 
successively occupied by the Burgundians, Alemanni, and 
Franks : the old inhabitants became serfs to these various 
masters. The feudal system was established under the 
weak government of Charlemagne's successors. Switzerland 
was chiefly included in the Burgundian territories from 889 
to 1016, when it was annexed to the German empire. 

3. What took place worthy of note about the year 1300 ? 
The emperor, Albert I., treated the Swiss with so much 
rigour, that a conspiracy was formed against his oppressive 
governors, Gesler and Beringer. Gesler, in the wantonness 
of his tyranny, set up a hat upon a pole, to which he ordered 
the natives to pay as much respect as to himself. 

4. The famous William Tell, being observed to pass fre- 
quently without taking notice of the hat, was condemned 
to be hanged, unless he cleft an apple, placed on his son's 
head at a certain distance, with an arrow. This Tell effect- 
ed, and upon being asked by Gesler what he meant to do 
with a second arrow which was observed to be stuck in his 
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belt, he boldly replied, bad be killed bis son, it would hare 
been sent to tbe tyrant's beart. 




6. What followed ? An insurrection. Albert's ofl&cers 
were driven away, and their castles razed to tbe ground. 
The people now began to be called Schwyz, from the name 
of one of tbe revolted cantons. By degrees all Switzerland 
won its independence from Austria, 1499. 

6. With what other power had they to contend in 1476 ? 
With that of Burgundy ; duke Charles the Rash was de- 
feated by them in the battles of Granson, 1476, and Morat, 
1478. The emperor of Germany, Maximilian, made a last 
attempt to reduce them to subjection, but was unsuccessful. 

7. They were afterwards engaged in frequent civil wars 
in consequence of religious disputes, but maintained their 
independence till the period of tbe French revolution, when 
the cantons were overrun and subdued by the armies of 
France, under whose protection they remained till 1813. 
Their independence was finally re-established in 1816, by 
the congress of Vienna. 



Q^e8tiom for Examination. 

1. What is the general character of the scenery of Switzerland T 
2. On the fall of Rome, what tribes overran it 1 What system was 
established 1 By whom ruled 1 How long t What ensued 1 4. 
Why did Gesler order Tell to shoot at the apple on his son's head ? 
How did Tell rebuke Gesler 1 6. Why were the people called 
Swiss 1 When freed from Austria 1 6. In what battles did they 
defeat Charles of Burgundy 1 7. What other wars did they engage 
in 1 What befell them at the French rcTolution 1 Who restored Uieir 
independence 1 
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SECTION IX. 

4. Muni'cipal, a. pertaining to a city. | 5. Compa'ct, a. firm ; held close together. 

Italy. 

1. What was the oririn of the present Italian states? 
Under the weak rule of the successors of Charlemagne this 
country was parcelled out into numerous principalities by 
the great feudal counts, marquises, &c. ; and as the princi- 
pal towns rose in wealth and population, they also made 
themselves independent, and formed so many common- 
wealths ; so that the title of * King of Italy,' assumed by 
the German emperors, was often merely nominal. Thus 
.arose the republics of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, the 
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Papal states, the kingdom of Naples, and the duchies of 
Savoy, Milan, &c. 

2. Where are the Papal states situated ? They are 
placed in the centre of Italy, extending from sea to sea, 
crossed by the Apennines. Rome is the capital, situated on 
the Tiber, in the wide plain of the Campagua. 

3. By what pope were they first formed into a separate 
and independent temporal power ? Though a territorial 
grant had been made to the popes by Charlemagne, and to 
some extent confirmed by his successors, they did not 
acquire complete authority, as temporal princes, until die 
time of Innocent III., about 400 years after Charlemagne. 

4. During this long period, the emperor of Germany, who 
was also king of Italy, was considered as sovereign of the 
whole country; and the duchy of Rome, as it was then 
called, was held by several powerful nobles, or barons, of 
whom the pope was, in a temporal capacity, the chidP. 
Rome itself ranked as an imperial city, and had its muni- 
cipal jrovernment and senate. 

6. How did Innocent III. establish his authority? By 
force of arms: he compelled these nobles to acknowledge 
his authority and that of the succeeding popes. Still, it 
was not till' after the lapse of nearly three centuries that 
the papal see formed so compact a state as it appears in 
our days. 

6. Who was Rienzi ? A Roman of obscure birth, but 
great eloquence and enthusiasm, who, in the fourteenth 
century, attempted to restore the republic. He became 
popular, and for a time useful to the state; but growing 
intoxicated with power he abused his authority, was im- 
prisoned for three years by Clement VI. ; again released by 
Innocent VI., by whom he was made governor, and at last 
was murdered in a^popular tumult, 1364. 

7. What befell Rome during the last French wars ? In 
1797 part of the papal states were annexed to the Cisalpine 
republic ; in 1798 Napoleon expelled pope Pius VI. from 
Rome, but restored lum in 1801 ; and again, in 1809, de- 
prived him of his territories, making them part of his king- 
dom of Italy. In 1814 pope Pius Vll. resumed possession 
of the papal states. 

8. What forms the kingdom of Naples ? It is the name 
commonly given to the continental part of the united king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. It occupies the southern half of 
the Italian peninsula, being bounded on the north-west by 
the papal states, and on every other side by the sea : Na- 
ples, the capital, is the largest city in Italy. Its situation 
is delightful : rising like an amphitheatre, it forms, with its 
verdant shores and magnificent bay, a scene of almost 
unrivalled beauty. The chief city of the island of Sicily 
is Palermo. 
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9. When did this kingdom originate? In the eleventh 
century, with the conquest of Sicily and Apulia by the 
Normans, whose dynasty lasted till 1194. It was succeeded 
by the Suabian family, the first of whom, Henry emperor 
of Germany, overran the kingdom, put William son of 
Tancred to death, and assumed the sovereignty. 

10. What line next held it ? The house of Anion, 1266. 
Charles of Anjou, with a French army, defeated Manfred 
at Benevento, and was acknowledged king. 

11. What events mark its subsequent history? The 
Spaniards expelled the French in 1504, and annexed Naples 
to Spain. Under the yoke of Spanish viceroys the country 
rapidly declined in prosperity and population. The tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition was established in Sicily, but firmly 
rejected by the Neapolitans. The Austrians expelled the 
Spaniards in 1708. The kingdom was reconquered by the 
latter power in 1734, and Don Carlos, son of Philip V. of 
Spain, ascended the throne, in whose family it still remains. 

12. What occurred during the wars of the French revolu- 
tion, and since? Naples was conquered by the French, 
and its king obliged to take refuge in Sicily, under the 
protection of Great Britain. Murat, one of Napoleon's 
generals, was made king in 1809, but expelled in 1816. Fer- 
dinand I. was now restored. A military revolution took 
place in 1820, which had for its object the establishment of a 
free constitution, but it was soon crushed by the intervention 
of Austria. Ferdinand II. succeeded in 1830, and governed 
the two kingdoms until the revolution of Paris in 1848, 
when the Sicilians revolted, and after another unsuccess- 
ful demand for free institutions, declared their independence. 

13. When, and how, is Venice situated ? Venice is 
situated at the head of the Gulf of Venice on seventy small 
islands, which are connected by 460 bridges. It was for 
several ages a republic, and one of the greatest commercial 
cities on the globe: though much reduced, it still retains 
evidence of ancient greatness. 

14. Mention some particulars of the history of Venice. 
The Venetians were formerly a great naval power, and 
acted an important part in the Crusades : they were fre- 
quently at*war with Genoa, a rival repubhc, and with Tur- 
key. Greece, and the islands of the Levant, were alternately 
lost and reconquered by the Turks. 

15. During the eighteenth century, Venice took no part 
in the wars which disturbed Italy. The French and Aus- 
trians frequently occupied its territories during the revolu- 
tionary war ; and at its conclusion, after existing as an inde- 
pendent state for more than 1000 years, they were annexed 
to the Austrian dominions, and with the duchies of Milan 
and Mantua constituted the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. 

16. Of what states does the kingdom of Sardinia consist? 
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The duchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, the 
dachj of Genoa, the coanty of Nizza, and the isUnd <tf 
Sardinia. The kingdom was first formed hy Victor Ami^ 
deus, duke of Savoy, in 1715. Genoa was added by the 
congress of Vienna in 1815. The house of Sayoy still 
occupies the throne. 

17. Who founded the grand-ducal dynasty of Tuscany? 
Cosmo de Medid, 1537 : seven dukes of this family followed, 
and the line became extinct 1737. Francis, duke of Lor- 
raine, who married Maria Theresa, succeeded, and, except 
during the interruption of the French wars, the princes of 
the house of Austria have since retained it. 



QuiegtionB for Examination. 

I. By whom was Italy divided into small principalities 1 When f 
What power had the German emperors in Italy t What states 
arose 1 3. How long after Charlemagne's grant were the states of 
the church made subject to the Popes 1 6. Why was Rienzi im- 
prisoned 1 What was his endl 8. Where does the kingdom of 
Naples liel 9. Who succeeded the Normans 1 10. Whom did 
Charles of Anjou defeat 1 

II. How long did the Spaniards hold Naples 1 When did they 
again recover it 1 12. What took place in 18201 13. What was 
Venice formerly t What still 1 14. In what wars engaged 1 15* 
How long did it preserve its independence 1 16. Who founded the 
kingdom of Sardinia! What family now governs that country 1 17. 
How long did the house of Medici rule in Tuscany t Who suc- 
ceeded them 1 



SECTION X. 



3. Hespe'ria, ». the land of the west. 
Ibe'ria, *. the land of the Iberi, the 
ancient habitants of the peninsula. 
Celt'iberia, t. the land of the Celts 
and Iberi mingled. 



5. Penin'sola, t. almost an island. 

12. Big'otry. t. blind zeal; prejudice. 

13. Moris'coes, «. converted Moors, who 

remained in Spain after the con- 
quest of Mooxish Oranada. 



Spain. 

1. How is Spain bounded ? On the north by the Bay of 
Biscay and the Pyrenees ; on the west by Portugal and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the south and east by the Mediterra- 
nean. Madrid is the capital. 

2. Into how many periods maj the history of Spain be 
divided ? Four : 1st. before its invasion by the Saracens ; 
2nd. When divided into kingdoms ; 3rd. Under the Austrian 
dynasty ; 4th. Under that of the Bourbons. 

3. Mention some particulars of its early state. It was 
called Hesperia, Iberia, Celtiberia, and Hispania;^ by the 
Greeks and Romans. Settlements were made in it by the 
Greeks; the Carthaginians attempted to subdue it, and 
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l.Fonte Vedra. 

2. Lug^. 

3. Ponferrade. 

4. Sanabria. 

5. Benevente. 

6. Alaaro. 

7. UrgeL 

8. Gerona. 

9. Marresa. 

10. Lerida. 

11. Huessa. 

12. Tarragona. 

13. Calatayud. 

14. Alhama. 
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15. Almazan. 


29. Vera. 


16. Butrago. 


30. Almeria. 


17. ForcalL 


31. Almuenacar. 


18. Tortosa. 


32. Velez Malaga. 


19. Aranjuez. 


33. Malaga. 


20. Oropesa. 

21. Coria. 


34. Velrerde. 


35. Moguer. 


22. S, Glemente. 


__ 


23. Albacete. 


Portugal. 


24. Jomilla. 


1. Camina. 


25. Jean. 


2. Vianna. 


26. Ubeda. 


3. Braga. 


27. Huescar. 


4. Gonde Lamego 


28. Vete. 


5. Regoa. 



6. Bfirandella. 

7. Feira. 

8. Almeida. 

9. Castel Branco. 
10. Thomar. 
ll.Portalegre. 

12. Estremoz. 

13. Arravolos. 

14. Evora. 

15. Beja. 

16. VmaNova. 

17. Serpa. 

18. Cintra. 

19. Berlengas Isles. 



failed : sabsequently it fell completely under the power of 
all-oonquering Rome, in the reign of Auffustns. 

4. The poets Lucan and Martial, the philosopher Seneca, 
and the emperors Adrian and Trajan, were natives of 
this country. 

6. On the fall of the Roman empire, what tribes settled 
in it ? First the Snevi, the Alans, and the Vandals ; these 
were followed by the Visigoths, A. D. 411, who drove the 
Vandals and Alans before them into Africa. The Goths 
became complete masters of the peninsula in 483, and the 
first Gothic king was Euric. It remained under the Gothic 
rule until 711, when the Saracens crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and defeated the whole force of the Gothic 
monarchy, under their king Roderic. 
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6. The vrhole of Spain was conquered by the inTaders, 
except the mountainous districts of the Asturias, where the 
fugitive Goths founded a kingdom in 797. 

7. Relate some particulars of the early minor Christian 
kingdoms in Spain. A small Christian kingdom was now 
gradually rising into existence in the recesses of the Pyre- 
nees. The foundation of the kingdoms of Arragon and 
Navarre was laid by Garcia Ximenes, a Cantabrian noble, 
about this period. Shortly after, Wifrid, a governor of the 
Spanish March for the French, assumed the title of Count 
of Barcelona, capital of Catalonia. 

8. In 1005 the kingdom of Castile was founded : Leon 
and Galicia were united to Castile in 1095, and about the 
same time also the kingdom of Portugal (the ancient Lusi- 
tania) by Henry de Besan^on. These states, though fre- 
quently at war with one another, now began seriously to 
attempt the entire expulsion of the Mahometans from the 
peninsula; and after various successes, in which the prin- 
cipal cities were taken in detail, that people were driven to 
the mountains of Granada, where they founded a new king- 
dom in 1248, called the kingdom of tne Moors, from which 
they were finally expelled in 1492, by Ferdinand. 

9. Under whom were the various petty kingdoms united? 
Ferdinand V. of Arragon, by his marriage with Isabella 
queen of Castile, founded their union. In this reign America 
was discovered, and the Inquisition introduced into Spain. 

10. How did the throne fall to the house of Austria? 
Charles I. of Spain, who was son of Philip archduke of 
Austria by Joanna, Isabella's dauffhter, in right of his 
mother succeeded to the Spanish throne on the death of 
Ferdinand, 1516, and was elected emperor of Germany, 
1519, under the title of Charles V. 

11. This monarch, after a long and active reign, during 
which Europe was seldom at peace, resigned the throne of 
Spain to his son Philip II. in 1554. In 1557 he retired to 
the monastery of St. Just, in Estremadura, where he passed 
the remainder of his days. It was during this reign that 
Mexico was conquered by Cortez, 1621 ; Peru by Pizarro, 
1531, and the Straits of Magellan discovered by a Spanish 
navigator of that name, by which the rich trade of India 
and China were opened to Spain. 

12. What vere the principal occurrences of Philip's reign? 
He married Mary, queen ot England, who assisted him with 
her troops in liaAj, in a war against France for the posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Naples in 1557, when the united 
forces of Spain gained the battle of St. Quentin. He per- 
secuted with the utmost cruelty, by means of the Inquisi- 
tion, all who would not conform to' the Roman religion in 
Spain ; and on attempting to pursue the same course in the 
Netherlands, provoked an insurrection, which ended in their 
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separation from the Spanish monarchy. He equipped a 
powerful fleet, well known as the Spanish armada, for the 
conquest of England, hut it was utterly destroyed. His 
higotry was excessive. 

13. Who succeeded him ? Philip III., 1698. He was a 
weak, indolent monarch. In his reign the Moriscoes were 
expelled from Spain, which drained away a considerahle 
part of the population, in whose hands a great deal of the 
wealth and commerce of the country had concentrated. 
The duke of Lerma, his favourite, had the chief manage- 
ment of the affairs of state. 

14. What were the chief events of his successor's reign ? 
PhiUp IV., 1610, entrusted the government to Gaspar de 
Guzman, duke of Olivarez ; Portugal, which was umted to 
Spain in 1580, rebelled, and placed John Braganza on its 
throne, 1640 ; Spain recognised the independence of the 
Netherlands by the treaty of Westphalia, 1648; and after 
many years war with Spain and Austria against France, the 
peace of the Pyrenees was concluded 1669, and the marriage 
of Louis XIV. with a Spanish princess concerted. 

16. What was the state of Spain in the reign of his son ? 
Charles II., 1666, was but three years old when his father 
died : the regency was administered by his mother. Spain 
was engaged in continual wars with France, and sustained 
severe reverses, while internally the kingdom was in a 
miserable condition through bad government. This king 
died without issue. 

16. Who now ascended the Spanish throne, and in what 
state did he find the monarchy ? Philip d'Anjou, grandson 
of Louis XIV. of France; but a war arose respecting the 
succession, which lasted thirteen years ; the house of Aus- 
tria, and William III. of England, advanced claims to the 
vacant throne. Philip defeated the alhes in the battle of 
Almanza in 1707, and became undisputed king. Spain had 
by the treaty of Utrecht been stripped of Belgium, Naples, 
Sicily, and Milan, which were given to Austria ; Sardinia to 
Savoy ; Minorca and Gibraltar to England. 

17. What occurred in the two following reigns? That 
of Ferdinand VI., 1746, presents little worthy of notice. 
Charles III., 1769, raised Spain to a higher rank than she 
had for some time held in Europe. Many internal improve- 
ments were likewise effected ; the Inquisition was restricted, 
and the Jesuits banished, 1767, from all the Spanish do- 
minions. 

18. By whom was he succeeded? Charles IV., 1788. 
Godoy, the queen's favourite, led the kingdom into a new 
career of misfortune. Spain joined in the general crusade 
against the French republic ; but through the bad manage- 
ment of this minister, was unsuccessful, and obliged to con- 
clude the dishonourable peace of Basle. 
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19. Under tbe inflaence of Godoy, now strled the Prinoe 
of Peace, Spain next formed an alliance witn Franoe, 1796, 
and declared war against England; her fleet was defeated 
by Sir John Jervis, off Cap<9 St. Vincent, 1797 ; and in 1805 
her nayy was destroyed, with that of France, in the erer- 
memorable battle of Trafalgar. 

20. In 1807 the French troops treacheronsly took posseB- 
sion of several fortified places in Spain, and entered Madrid. 
Charles abdicated in favoor of his son Ferdinand VII. who, 
being decoyed into France under specions pretexts by Na- 
poleon, was made prisoner, and Joseph Buonaparte, broUier 
of the emperor of the French, placed on the Spanish throne. 

21. What followed this act of perfidy and violence ? The 
Spaniards refused to receive him ; but after many sansm- 
nary conflicts, Joseph made a triumphant entry into Madrid 
in 1808, and was maintained on the throne for six years by 
the force of French bayonets. 

' 22. How was he expelled? The Spanish nation sought 
the alliance of England. The French were overthrown in 
a series of battles and campaigns by the British forces under 
lord (now duke of) Wellington and his generals: among 
these may be mentioned the battles of TaJavera, Salamanca* 
and Vittoria. Joseph and the French were forced to retreat 
across the Pyrenees in 1813, and Ferdinand VII. was re- 
stored to the throne 1814. 

23. Mention some of the chief events of his reign. He 
governed at first as an absolute monarch, but in 1820 was 
compelled to fflve the kingdom a constitutional form of 

government. This, however, was soon after repressed by 
lie armed interference of the French. 

24. The Spanish colonies in South America threw off their 
allegiance to the mother-country, and established their in- 
dependence 1825-6. 

25. Ferdinand, at a special convocation of the Cortes, 
revoked the operation of the SaJic law, which had hitherto 
prevailed in Spdn ; and dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Isabella II., his infant daughter by Maria Christina, sister 
to the king of Naples, 1833. This disposal of the crown 
being resisted b>[ Don Carlos, Ferdinand's brother, a long 
and sanguinary civil war ensued, which, with British aid, at 
length terminated in the triumph of the young queen^ and 
the establishment of free institutions. 



Questions for Examination. 
3. Who settled in Spain 1 Who vainly tried to subdue it t At 
what period 1 4. What great men were bom in Spain t 5. Who 
supplanted the first hordes of barbarians 1 Who was the first Gothic 
king 1 By whom were the Goths defeated t How far did the Sara- 
cens carry their conquests t 8. When was the kingdom of Castile 
founded! that of Portugal! By whom! Whither were the Moors 
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driven 1 When were they finally expelled) 9. What signalized 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella t 10. Who was the first of the 
Austrian line of kings 1 11. When did he diet What happened in 
his reign 1 12. Whom did Philip II. marry t What battle did he 
win, supported by the English 1 How did he show his cruelty and 
bigotry 1 What became of his armada t 

13. What happened in the reign of Philip III. t What was his 
character t 14. 'Who was prime-minister to Philip IV. 1 In whom 
did the Austrian line end 1 In whom that of Bourbon commence t 
16. What did Spain lose by the treaty of Utrecht 1 18. What were 
the chief events of the reign of Charles IV. t Who controlled the 
affairs of state 1 20. How did Joseph Buonaparte obtain the Spanish 
throne 1 22. How did he lose it t 23. What was Ferdinand obliged 
to grant his subjects 1 How was he enabled to recall it 1 24. Wliat 
possessions did Spain now lose 1 25. What caused a ciyil war in 
Spain 1 What the result 1 
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2. Assump'tioD, t. the act of taking. I 6. Specula'tion, «. a trading venture. 

3. Epithet, $. term denotive of quality. | 7. Rapa'city, «. pursuit of plunder. 

Portugal. 

1. How is Portugal bounded? On the north and east by 
Spain : and on the south and west by the Atlantic. Lisbon 
is the capital. 

2. What are the chief events in the early portion of the 
history of Portugal ? Its first king was Alphonso, son of 
Henry of Besan§on : he defeated the Moors in the decisive 
battle of Ourique, 1139, and was proclaimed king by his 
army. His reign was chiefly spent m wars with the Moors, 
and with the kings of Leon and Castile, who disputed his 
assumption of the regal title. 

3. The principal feature in the reigns of his successors 
down to Dinis, was the warfare carried on against the 
Moors, whom they expelled. Dinis was a good and enlight- 
ened monarch, and received the epithet of *^ father of his 
country." He died in 1326. 

4. When did Portugal rise to eminence ? In the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. John I. wrested the for- 
tress of Ceuta, in Africa, from the Moors, 1416. His son 
Henry (the navigator) in 1420 reached the Madeiras, which 
had been previously discovered by Machin, an Englishman, 
and sailed as far south as Sierra Leone, which is within a 
few degrees of the equator. Lisbon was made the capital 
of Portugal in this reign. 

6. What occurred in the reign of Alphonso V., his grand- 
son? The Portuguese vigorously prosecuted the war on 
the African coast against the Aloors, and took Tangiers. 
The Azores and Canary Islands were discovered and colo- 
nized, and literature promoted. 

6. What occurred m the reign of his successors, John II. 
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and Manoel ? The spirit of maritime discovery was < 
to its highest pitch ; the coast of Africa explored^ 
certain points colonized ; the Cape of Good Hope i 
and the commerce of Portugal greatly extended. John i 
in 1395, and was succeeded by his son Manoel, in 
reign the Portuguese fleet rounded the Cape, and pr 
by that route to India, where they formed several e^t 
ments for commerce, and carried on their specolatioiis ^ 
such enterprise and success, as to raise Portugal to 
commercial and political importance. 

7. When did this country decline ? When Philip IL 
Spain took possession of the throne, on failure of the dire _ 
line of its kings, England and Holland attacked and con-^ 
auered her maritime possessions, one after the other ; and 
the rapacity and ill-management of the Spanish gOTemon 
threw the affairs of the kingdom into discord. 

8. By whom was Portugal rescued from the Spanish 
yoke ? By John, duke of Braganza, 1640. Brazil, whidi ^ 
had been seized upon by Holland, was restored in the re" 
of Alphonso VI., his son, but the kingdom never recove_ 
its former prosperity. The Jesuits, who were admitted in 
Portugal by John III., were banished 1769. 

9. What events of note took place at the beginning of l 

Present century ? The Spaniards, then in league with tli0 
Tench, invaded Portugal, 1801. The French under Jonot^ 
entered it in 1807, when John VI. embarked for Brazil,''! 
under the protection of an English fleet. The battles of 
Vimiera and Cintra, in which the English under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley defeated the French, again set the country free ; 
but it was for a considerable period afterwards the occa- 
sional theatre of warlike operations. 

10. What events of note have since occurred ? The Revo- 
lution in 1820 ; the return of kine John in 1822 ; his death 
in 1826 ; the usurpation of Don Miguel ; his expulsion by 
his brother Don Pedro ; the accession of Donna Maria, the 
daughter of the latter, to the throne, 1835 ; and the resto- 
ration of tranquillity. 

Questions for Examination. 

2. In what battle were the Moors dislodged from Portugal! By 
whom % In what wars was he engaged 1 3. What was the character 
of the interval between this reign and that of Dinis 1 What was he 
called t 4. What occurred in the reign of John I. % 5. When, and by 
whom, was Tangiers taken 1 What islands were now colonized 1 

6. What distinguished the reign of John II. 1 of Manoel t 7. 
What misfortunes happened to Portugal in Philip's time 1 8. Who 
restored her independence 1 Who were banished the kingdom 1 9. 
By whom, and in what battles, were the French defeated t 10. Who 
usurped the throne 1 Who expelled himi Who obtained the crown 1 
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SECTION XII. 

5. Tri'bute, *. payment to a superior, I 16. Preto'rian guard, «. state troopa to 
10. Innova'tions, s. reforms ; changes. | protect the person of the king. 

Turkey. 

1. How is Turkey in Europe bounded ? On the north 
by Austria and Russia ; on the west by Dalmatia and the 
Adriatic ; on the south by Greece, the Archipelago, and the 
Sea of Marmora ; and on the east by the Black Sea. Con- 
stantinople is the capital, and Adrianople the city next in 
importance. 

2. After the capture of Constantinople by the sultan 
Mohammed II., what events of importance marked his 
reign ? Servia was conquered by the Turks, who also made 
incursions into Wallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. Otranto in Italy was taken 1479, 
Scanderberg defeated, and Epirus added to the empire. 

3. Who was the next sultan worthy of note ? Selim I., 
1512, a cruel, but active and brave monarch. He defeated 
the Persians, and added Eeypt to the empire. 

4. Who succeeded him? Sol y man I., surnamed the Great. 
He took Belgrade, the key of Hungary, and reduced Wal- 
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lachia. Louis, king of Hungary, lost his life in the battle 
of Mobatz, 1526, against Solyman, -who now advanced to 
Vienna, but was forced to retreat. 

5. He tben sent an arniy to cbastise tbe scbab of Persia^ 
another supported by a fleet against tbe Venetians^ and 
witb a tbird again took tbe field against Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, from wbom he wrested part of Hungry, and exacted 
tribute for the remainder. During this reign Turkey 
reached the summit of her power and prosperity, and the 
death of Solyman is regarded as the commencement of the 
era of her declension. 

6. Who succeeded? Selim U., 1566; be conquered the 
proyince of Yemen in Arabia, took Cyprus from the Vene- 
tians, and Tunis from tbe Spaniards. The Turkish navy 
commanded by Ali Moezzin was almost annihilated by Don 
Juan of Austria in the battle of Lepanto, 1571, but was 
soon rebuilt. 

7. What is worthy of note in the reign of Amurath IH., 
1574 ? The Turkish territories were extended, and ambas- 
sadors sent to him from all the nations of Europe. The 
Byzantine empire, under Justinian, was not so extensile as 
the Turkish at this period. 

8. Mention a few of his successors next in order, and 
some of tbe leading facts of their reigns. Mohammed HL, 
1595, son of the preceding ; he put his nineteen brothers to 
death. Tbe war with Austria continued : Transylvania 
submitted to the Turks. 

9. Ahmed I., 1603, was unsuccessful in bis wars with 
Persia and Austria. Tbe latter power defeated the Turks 
in many bloody battles, and compelled them to conclude the 
peace of Sitvatorok, 1606: this was tbe first trace of an 
international law between Turkey and the European powers. 

10. Osman HI., 1617, was put to death by tbe Janissa- 
ries for attempting innovations, in 1622. His successors, 
Mustapha and Hussein Pacha, were also deposed by them. 
In the reign of Amurath IV. Turkey was chiefly occupied in 
a war with Persia, which was obliged to give up Bagdad. 

11. Mention some particulars of the reiffns next in order. 
Ibrahim I. took part of Candia from the v enetians : he was 
put to death by tbe Janissaries. In the reign of bis son 
Mohammed IV., 1664, war was renewed "with Austria, Ve- 
nice, and Poland. Witb 200,000 men be encamped under 
the walls of Vienna, 14th July, 1683, and that capital would 
have shared the fate of Constantinople, but for the heroic 
resistance of the citizens and the feeble garrison commanded 
by count Starbemberg. 

12. Succours from different quarters arrived in Septem- 
ber : the Turks were completely defeated, and the victory 
was mainly due to the military talents of John Sobieski, 
king of Poland. Hungary was recovered from Turkey. 
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The Venetians captured several places in Epirus and 
Greece, and at last Morosini took Athens from the Turks, 
and forced them to evacuate Greece. Mohammed -was then 
deposed by the Janissaries, 1687. 

13. What are the main features of the subsequent history 
of Turkey ? Frequent wars with the European powers and 
Persia, and gradual decline. Venice was confirmed in pos- 
session of the Morea, as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, 1699, 
but lost it again in 1714. The renowned Nadir Kouli Khan 
usurped the throne of Persia, and about 1746 compelled the 
Turks to restore the provinces which had been wrested 
from Persia in previous wars. 

14. In the wars with Russia, commencing in 1768, Tur- 
key lost a considerable portion of her territory, and was 
brought to a state of political dependence on that power, 
which she has never since been able to shake off. 

16. How many sultans reigned, from Mohammed IV. to 
the accession of the present sultan? Nine in all. The 
most energetic of these was Selim III., 1789, who com- 
menced several reforms, in which, however, he was disturb- 
ed by wars with foreign powers, and rebellion in his own 
territories. He endeavoured to introduce European disci- 
pline among his troops, but was opposed by the Janissaries, 
made a prisoner in the seraglio, and afterwards murdered. 

16. Who were the Janissaries, and how were they finally 
crushed ? They were a military body, originally consisting 
of Christian slaves, who were educated in Mahometanism 
from infancy. They formed the household troops, or pre- 
torian guard, of the sultans, many of whom they raised to 
the throne, or deposed at pleasure. 

17. Mahmud II., 1808, was the only prince who was at 
length successful in his attempts to crush this formidable 
body. By a bold and decided movement he surprised and 
surrounded them in 1822, and effected their total destruc- 
tion. This sultan introduced many radical reforms into the 
army and government, but was unfortunate in his wars 
with Russia, Greece, and Egypt, and lost much territory. 
At his death, 1839, his son Abdul Medjid succeeded to the 
throne at the early age of sixteen. 

Questions for Examination* 

I. What are the two chief cities of Turkey in Europe t 8. What 
was the character of Selim 1.1 4, 5. What were the exploits of Soly- 
man 1 6. What conquests did Selim II. make 1 What'did he lose t 
9. What peace was madel 10. Who put Osman III. to death t Why 1 

II. What did Ibrahim I. take from the Venetians 1 What was 
his end 1 12. By whom was Athens taken 1 13. What did Nadir 
Schah dot 14. Under what influence did Turkey fall 1 15. What 
did Selim III. attempt) What his end 1 16. What was the origin 
and power of the JaniMuiesI 17. What did Mahmud II. effect! 
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SECTION XIII. 





6. Conce'de, r. to grant; yield. 

7. Ar'bltrary, a. despotic ; absolute. 



17. Con'gress, s. a national meeting. 
Diplomatic, a. respecting an *tnror. 



Greece. 

1. How is modern Greece bounded? On the north by 
Turkey ; on the west and south by the Mediterranean ; and 
on the east by the Archipelago. Athens is the capital. 

2. What befell Greece on the downfall of the Roman 
empire ? It was overrun by the Goths A. D. 267, and again 
in 398, under Alaric ; after being occupied by the Crusaders 
and Venetians, it fell at last into the power of the Turks, 
on the conquest of Constantinople. 

3. What was the state of (Greece under the Turkish rule? 
It was subject tp the most grievous oppression from its 
tyrannic masters, and reduced to a state of extreme degra- 
dation, which it bore tamely for centuries: but ajt leng|;h. 
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the Greeks, roused from their dehasing lethargy, and fired 
-with an emulation of the heroic deeds and free condition of 
thdr ancestors, took arras against their oppressors, and for 
seyeral years maintained an arduous and sanguinary con- 
test, which finally ended in their eraancipation. 

4. How did the rest of Europe regard this struggle ? The 
young and enthusiastic spirits of Europe viewed it as a just 
revolt, and hoped for its success in the restoration of this 
fallen country to its ancient classical and political emi- 
nence. Among the many volunteers who went to aid them 
by their personal exertions, was the celebrated poet Lord 
Byron, of whose services, however, they were soon deprived 
by his death, of a fever, at Missolonghi. 

6. Mention some particulars of tne revolution bv which 
this country was rescued from the Turkish yoke. It com- 
menced in 1820. The Greeks succeeded in defeating the 
Turks by sea, and driving them out of the Morea. The 
sultan of Turkey called the E^ptians to his aid, and these, 
under Ibrahim racha, had ni^ made themselves masters of 
the Peloponnesus, when Great Britain, France, and Russia 
interfered to put an end to the war. 

6. What contributed essentially to the restoration of 
Greek independence ? The Egyptian and Turkish fleets 
were destroyed in the battle of Navarino, 1827, and their 
land forces compelled to quit Greece : its independence was 
recognised by the allied powers, 1829 ; which the sultan 
also conceded in 1832. 

7. In the mean time what had been going forward in 
Greece? The Greeks assembled a congress at TrsBzen, 
to settle the basis of their internal government. John Capo 
d'Istria, a diplomatic agent of Russia, was chosen president ; 
but his arbitrary measures provoked an insurrection, and 
he was murdered in open day at Nauplia. 

8. How were these disturbances quelled? His brother 
assumed the presidency, but was soon compelled to resign. 
The crown ot Greece was conferred by the allied powers on 
Otho, younger son of the king of Bavaria, in 1833 ; but his 
administration not proving satisfactory to the Greek nation, 
a peaceful revolution took place in 1843, when the free con- 
stitution originally promised was established, and he now 
reigns as a limited monarch. 



QaeHionsfoT Examination. 

5. Who interfered for the Greeks 1 What had they done for them- 
selves before thisi 6, By what powers were they recognised as 
independents When t When acknowledged by the sultan 1 7, Who 
was Capo d'Istria 1 What his endl Why! 8, Who obtained the 
crown of Greece 1 When 1 "Vfhat followed t 

<i2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SECTION L 
English Reigns. 

1. Appen'dage, s. an addition. | 1. Hep'tarchy, s. a kingdom sabdrdded* 

6. Len'ity, $. mildness ; mercy. | into seven gorermnents. 

From the Heptarchy to the Norman ConqueH, 

Britain, before its inyasion by the Romans, B. c. 65, was 
in a state of warlike barbarism. Julius Caesar, allured by 
the beauty of the island, directed his ambitious views to our 
coasts ; but the hardy natives, though attacked, were not 
subdued by him: at length Agricola, general under the 
emperor Domitian, secured and extended the Roman con- 
quests. South Britain then became an appendage to that 
extensive empire. 

About three centuries after this, the Goths, and other 
barbarous nations, threatened Rome herself with destruc- 
tion ; her legions were then removed from Britain, and the 
Scots and Picts, availing themselves of the defenceless state 
of the country, plundered it without mercy. In vain did the 
Britons implore assistance from their former masters; 
Rome feared for her own safety, and, repulsed there, they 
sought protection from the Saxons, a fierce, turbulent peo- 
ple, who had settled in Denmark and the north of Germany. 
Hengist and Horsa, two Saxon chiefs, attended by a needy 
train of freebooters, checked the progress of the enemy, and 
the Britons, grateful for the supposed favour, allowed the 
Saxons a residence in the Isle of Thanet. But preferring 
the smiling plains of Albion to their own barren soil, they 
soon enlarged this boundary, resolved upon conquering the 
Britons, and after many struggles, succeeded in their at- 
tempts, finally establishing upon the island seven kingdoms, 
well known by the title of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

Saxon Line. 

1. Egbert, first king of all England : he was the descend- 
ant of the West Saxon kings, and after obtaining their 
throne in the year 800, by turns subdued the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, and was acknowledged sole monarch in 827, 
about four hundred years after the fiirst landing of the 
Saxons in Britain : he was a brave and wise prince, and 
had frequent battles with the Danes. The arts now dawned 
in Europe, bat the little learning of the times was confined 
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to the monks : the Church History of Bede was written not 

long before diis period. 

2. Ethelwolf, the son of Egbert, 838 : he occasionally de- 
feated the Danes, but possessed not his father's abiuties. 
He was the sla^e of monkish superstition, compelling each 
British family to pay to Rome annually the tribute called 
Peter's pence, which was abolished by Henry VHI.^ Ethel- 
bald, the eldest son of Ethelwolf, conspired against the 
peace of the kingdom ; the dispute was settled hj the offer 
which Ethelwolf made to share his dominions with his re- 
bellious son : it was accepted, and the king died soon after. 

3. Ethelbald and Ethelbert, sons of king Ethelwolf, reign- 
ed jointly, 858 : tithes were now first collected by the clergy. 
Ethelbald died in 860, and his brother, from that period to 
his death, reigned alone, defeating and repulsing the 
Danes, who ravaged the country and burnt the city of 
Winchester. 

4. Ethelred, the younger brother of Ethelbert, ascended 
the throne 866 : he was engaged in continual wars with the 
Danes, who in this reign plundered the city of York. He 
lost his life in battle, leaving the crown to his brother 
Alfred. 

5. Alfred the Great, 872, was adorned with many virtues 
and magnanimous qualities. RoUo, the Norman chief, flou- 
rished at this period. Alfred fought many successful bat- 
tles with the Danes, whom he at length completely reduced, 
though in the beginning of his reign he had experienced 
many reverses of fortune from them: he was one of the 
wisest and best of princes ; his prudent and judicious ref- 
lations secured the willing homage of his subjects. He m- 
creased the British fleet, rebuilt the city of London, care- 
fully cultivated the arts, and founded or restored the 
university of Oxford. 

6. Edward the elder, son of Alfred^ succeeded in 900, 
when under age : he obliged the Scots to sue for peace, and 
reduced the revolted Welch to obedience. He possessed 
his father's strength of mind and tmquestioned valour, but 
wanted his taste for learning and the arts, his justice 
and lenity. 

7. Athelstan, natural son of Edward the elder, 926 ; a 
good and ^eat prince: he ordered the Scriptures to be 
translated into the Saxon language, and was the decided 
friend of commerce, promoting navigation by several wise 
regulations : he had many wars with the Scots. Guy, earl 
of Warwick, lived in this reign. 

8. Edmund the Pious, son of Edward the elder, 941 : 
religion and valour were in him united. He instituted 
capital punishments for crimes in his kingdom ; and enacted, 
that gangs of robbers being discovered, the oldest among 
them should be selected from the rest to suffer death. 
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Leolf, the robber, resenting this law, entered the king's 
presence at the feast celebrated in memory of the Saxon 
conyersion to Christianity ; the exasperated king, who had 
formerly banished him, insisted on his leaying the room; 
Leolf drew a dagger, and stabbed the monarch to the heart 

9. Edred, son of Edward the elder, and nephew to Ed- 
mund, was elected to the throne, 948, the sons of Edmnnd 
being jadged too youne to support the cares of goyemment. 
He reigned ingloriousTy, dedicating the greatest part of his 
time to the monks ; and by their persuasion founded some 
monasteries and abbeys — Glastonbury in particular. Dnn- 
stan, the monk, obtained complete ascendancy oyer him. 

10. Edwy, the nephew of Edmund the Pious, 955: he 
showed great antipathy to the monks, and ejected some of 
them from their benefices. Dunstan was banished the Idng- 
dom by him : the clergy, highly incensed, fomented a rebel- 
lion, and in the fifth year of Edwy's reign, his brother 
Edgar, a boy twelve years of aee, was placed on the throne 
by them. • Edwy died of grief snortly after. 

11. Edgar, 959, though occasionally under the dominion 
of the priests, who fixed him on the throne, yet reyiyed the 
nayal glory of England ; and his reign was one of the best 
at this period. He overawed the Scots and Northumbrians, 
quieted domestic troubles, and repelled foreign invasion 
with uniform success. 

12. Edward the Martyr, son of Edgar by his first wife, 
975 : he succeeded his father at the ase of twelve. His 
short reign was passed in peace; but his mother-in-law, 
Elfrida, wishing to raise a party in favour of her own son, 
Ethelred, watched her opportunity, and when the king 
called upon her at Corfe Uastle, she basely caused him to 
be stabbed in the back, while drinking to her health in a 
glass of wine. 

13. Ethelred the Second, son of Edgar and Elfrida, suc- 
ceeded, 979, aged twelve : he was an indolent prince ; his 
subjects rebelled, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, being his 
declared enemy, Ethelred treacherously commanded the 
massacre of all the Danes who had settled in England. 
Upon this, Sweyn entered the kingdom and defeat^ the 
English monarch, who was compelled to pay him a consi- 
derable sum to induce him to return to JDenmark : he com- 
plied, but soon came back a^ain, and Ethelred had no alter- 
native but to fly the kingdom. On the death of Sweyn 
the English prince ventured back, and found that Canute, 
the son of Sweyn, had seized upon the throne : Ethelred 
compelled him to retire, but he made another successful 
effort, and had subjugated the greatest part of England, 
when Ethelred died. 

14. Edmund Ironside, the warlike son of the weak Ethel- 
red, succeeded his father, 1016 : he was opposed by Canutey 
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Vho besieged London ; Edmund obliged him to raise the 
siege, and twice defeated him. Canute after this obtained a 
victory, and it was finally a^eed to share the kingdom 
between them. Edmuna, after reigning one year, was 
assassinated, and Canute then ruled alone. 

Danish Line, 

15. Canute the Great, son of Sweyn, 1017: he endea- 
voured to gain the affection of the English people by many 
acts of clemency; rebuilt the deyastated monasteries and ab- 
beys, and was feared and respected by neighbouring powers, 
being king of England, Denmark, and Norway. After a 
long and glorious reign, he left by will the kingdom of 
Norway to his natural son, Sweyn ; to Hardicanute, Den- 
mark ; and to Harold, England. 

16. Harold Barefoot, or Harold the First, son of Canute, 
1036 : he reigned only three years, and was ever on bad 
terms with his brother Hardicanute, who fancied he had a 
superior claim upon the English crown. Harold was dissi- 
pated and weak, and justly odious to his subjects, who 
rejoiced in his death. 

17. Hardicanute, the brother of Harold, 1039 : his reign 
was disgraceful and short ; his days were spent in riot and 
debauchery, and he fell a martyr to excessive gluttony. 
The day of his death was for some time kept as a festival 
among the English, hy the name of Hock holiday. Earl 
Godwin lived in this reign. 

Saxon Line restored, 

18. Edward the Confessor, 1041 : the vices of Hardi- 
canute had so alienated the minds of his people, that they 
determined on the restoration of the Saxon line in the 
person of Edward the Confessor. Earl Godwin, whose 
court intrigues and crimes had already made him conspi- 
cuous, offered his assistance to secure the crown to Edward, 
on condition that he would marry his daughter. The king 
comphed from necessity, but could never treat Godwin with 
cordiality, having strongly suspected him, in Harold's reign, 
of murdering his younger brother ; he kept up appearances 
with Godwin : and after defeating the Danes and Welch, 
he converted Westminster church into an abbey, where he 
built his own tomb. He was the last king of Egbert's race, 
though Harold, his successor, was also a Saxon. 

19. Harold II., 1066, son of earl Godwin. He resembled 
his father in his ambitious views, but in virtue and ability 
was his superior. Harold gained the affection of the Eng- 
lish by his insinuating manners, and on the death of Edward 
found little difficulty in ascending the throne. He revised 
the laws, and administered justice with impartiality ; de- 
feated Halfagar, king of Norway, and seized upon the 
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Norwegian fleet; but the invasion of Williani, duke of 
Normandy, changed his brilliant prospects^ and eng 
his rival at the battle of Hastings, Hiurold ^ 
cerely regretted by his sabjects. 



Questicns for Examination. 

I. How many kings were there in all of the Saxon line 1 Who were 
the best of the Saxon kings 1 When did Egbert ascend the throne 
of England t 2. What was the character of his successor 1 What 
happened in his reign t 3. What in that of his son's 1 4. What dis- 
turbed the reign of Ethebredl 5. What signalized that of Alfred! 
6. What was the character of Edward the elder 1 7. What were the 
acts of Athelstan t 8. Of Edmund the Pious, and his end ? 9. Who 
gained undue influence over Edred 1 10. What befell Edwy t 

II. What was the character of king Edgar's reign 1 12. Of Ed- 
ward the Martyr's, and his endl 13. What happened in the reign 
of Ethelred to the Danes t What followed 1 14. What occurred in 
the reign of his successor 1 15. Over what kingdoms did Canute 
rulel 16. What was the character of Harold, his soni 17. Of 
Hardicanute 1 How many kings were there in all of the Danish 
line 1 Who were the best of the Danish race 1 19. How, and with 
whom, did the renewed Saxon line of kings terminate t 



SECTION II. 
From the Norman Conquest to the Reformation, 



I. Curfew-bell, i. a bell which rang at 
eight o'clock every evening, when 
all domestic lights and fires were 



7. Magna Charta, «. literally, ' a great 
paper.' — It contained the gnuit of 
important rights and privileges to 
the English nobles and people. 



eight o'clock every evening, wl 
all domestic lights ' " 
to be eztingui^ed. 

1. William the Conqueror, 1066, natural son of Robert 
duke of Normandy, possessed a capacious mind and irrepres- 
sible courage. He claimed the English crown of right, as 
being bequeathed to him by Edward the Confessor: to 
enforce his ambitious yiews he collected a warlike and well- 
equipped force, and landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, when a 
severe and obstinate conflict secured him the conquest of 
the realm. He caused a general survey of the lands to be 
made ; in his reign began the first wars with France, the 
Norman laws and language were introduced, and many 
forts built. He reigned with arbitrary sway, and instituted 
the curfew-bell. 

2. William Rufus, 1087, was cruel and irreligious. He 
invaded Normandy, the dukedom of his brother, who was 
engaged in the crusades ; and was killed by an arrow in the 
New Forest, Hampshire. 

3. Henry I., 1100 : he purchased the throne by seizing 
upon his brother's treasures ; suffered the clergy to assume 
excessive power, and having conquered Normandy from his 
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brother Robert, cruelly confined him in prison. Henry's 
abiHties were great, but his conduct exceptionable. 

4. Stephen, 1135, seized upon the throne; a long and 
bloody war ensued ; many forts were built by the barons : 
his crown, after several battles, settled upon Henry, grand- 
son to Henry I., but Stephen was allowed to enjoy it for 
Itfe. He was famed for personal valour. 

5. Henry II., 1154: a wise and great prince. Thomas 
4-Becket was fixst his favourite, afterwards his tormentor. 
Henry endeavoured to reduce the power of the pope and 
clergy; he conquered Ireland; appointed assizes and cir- 
cuits. The well-lmown/aiy Rosamond lived in his reign. 

6. Richard I., 1189 : he engaged in the crusades, took the 
town of Askalon, and performed many acts of valour. He 
was afterwards detained prisoner by the emperor of Ger- 
many, but ransomed by his subjects. During his wars with 
France, he besieged the castle of Chalons, and was killed 
there by an arrow. 

7. Jonn, 1199 : he murdered his nephew ; quarrelled with 
the pope, and was excommunicated ; signed Magna Charta, 
the bulwark of Enghsh liberty ; entered into a war with 
France and his own barons ; and died deservedly detested. 

8. Henry III., 1216, was weak and irresolute : his was a 
long minority; he was prevailed upon to violate Magna 
Charta; his barons rebelled, a civil war followed, but an 
accommodation took place, and they returned to their alle- 
giance. The famous earl of Leicester was his chief opponent. 

9. Edward I., 1272 : he conquered Wales, massacred the 
Welch bards, enacted useful laws, and was called the Eng- 
lish Justinian : he granted the Cinque Ports their peculiar 

Privileges. The renowned William Wallace,* and the Eng- 
sh Ro^er Bacon, flourished. Edward's heart was buried 
in the Holy Land. 

10. Edward II., 1307, encouraged favourites, and lost the 
affections of a loyal people : he wanted his father's strength 
of mind to keep the barons in obedience. His queen, at 
their head, made war upon him ; he was compelled to abdi- 
cate the throne, and was afterwards murdered in Berkeley- 
castle, Gloucestershire. 

11. Edward III., 1327. He subdued Scotland, aiid de- 
feated the French in the battles of Cressy and Poictiers; 
had two kings prisoners in his court ; encouraged the various 
manufactures. His conquests added more to the glory than 
the real happiness of his subjects, and he left his kingdom 
in an impoverished condition. 

12. Richard II., 1377, was thoughtless and prodigal : the 
insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler, on account of the poll- 
tax, was in his reign ; the king suppressed it in person. The 
earl of Herefor^ son of the duke of Lancaster, was banished, 
but returned beiore the expiration of the time, seized upcm 

Q3 
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the tlirone, and confined Ricliard in the castle of Fonte- 
fract, where he was starved. 

13. Henry IV., 1399, reigned with wisdom and pradenoe: 
the earl of Northumberland, who had assisted him in gain- 
ing the throne, rebelled, but was defeated, and his son, 
Henry Hotspur, slain. The English marine was greatly 
increased, but learning in general was at a ver^ low ^b. 

14. Henry V., 1413, was powerful and Tictorious: his 
conquests in France were numerous and splendid ; he gained 
the battles of Harfleur and Aginconrt, and was declared 
next heir to the French monarchy. In his rei^ the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe were severely persecuted. Henry died 
in the midst of victory. 

15. Henry VI., 1422 : he was crowned king of Francs 
and England. During his minority France was lost, by the 
misconduct of his generals. Joan of Arc, the maid of Or- 
leans, lived in this reign. The first quarrels between the 
houses of York and Lancaster ; civil wars followed ; Henry 
became the tool of each party in turn, tUl he was at length 
murdered in the Tower, by Richard, duke of Gloucester. 

16. Edward IV., 1461. The civil wars continued, which 
destroyed the flower of the English nobility ; trade and 
manufactures, however, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, gradually increased ; Margaret, wife of Henry VI., 
died in extreme misery ; her son, prince Edward, was killed; 
and Edward's claim to the throne remained undisputed. 

17. Edward v., 1483, succeeded. Being a child, his unole^ 
the duke of Gloucester, was chosen protector ; he murdered 
the young king, and his brother the duke of York, in the 
Tower ; and seized upon the vacant throne, six months 
after the deat& of Edward IV., as 

18. Richard III., 1483 : he waded to the throne through 
the blood of his nearest relations : his private character was 
detestable; but, as a king, he managed the helm of state 
with success, being valiant and prudent. The earl of Rich- 
mond asserted his superior right to the throne; Richard 
was killed at the battle of Bosworth, and Richmond pro- 
claimed king as 

19. Henry VII., 1486 : he was prudent and avaricious. 
America was discovered in his reign by Columbus. Henry 
suppressed the insurrections headed by Perkin and Simnet 
protected the people, humbled the power of his barons, and 
left his kingdom in a flourishing condition. 

20. Henry VIIL, 1509 : he separated from the Roman 
church, and was excommunicated ; took the title of supreme 
head of the church of England, and dissolved the religious 
foundations. Calvin and Luther, the reformers, lived ; the 
famous Wolsey exercised unlimited power, as prime-mini- 
ster. Henry encouraged the arts and sciences ; was cruel 
land tyrannical ; married six wives, and beheaded two. 
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Questions for Examination. 
1. What historical eyents distinguished the reign of William the 
Conqueror t 2. Of William Rufus t What was his character t 3. 
Of Henry 1.1 What was his conduct to his brother Robert t 4. 
What occurred in the time of king Stephen, and of his immediate 
successors ftspectively t 10. What was the end of Edward II. 1 11. 
What the events of the reign of Edward III. 1 12. Of Richard II. 1 
13. Of Henry IV. t 14. What did Henry V. achieve 1 15. When 
did the wars between York and Lancaster commence 1 16. Whom did 
they destroy 1 18. What was the character of Richard III. 1 What 
his end 1 19. What was discovered in the time of Henry VII. t 20. 
What took place in the reign of Henry VIII. 1 



SECTION III. 

5. Prerog'ative, t. a peculiar privilege, i 15. Disfran'chise, v. to deprive of elec- 

6. Spe'cious, a. showy^ plausible. | toral privileges. 

From the Beformation to the present Time. 

1. Edward VI., 1547, liad great natural abilities : Sey- 
mour, duke of Somerset, goyerned the kingdom during 
Edward's minority. He encouraged the Reformation, and 
died yery young, leaying the crown to lady Jane Grey, his 
cousin, she being a Protestant. 

2. Mary succeeded, 1553, after deposing Jane Grey, who 
reigned only ten days, and was afterwards beheaded by 
Mary's order. Her reign was cruel, and stained with blood : 
she restored the Catholic relig^ion ; persecuted and burnt the 
Protestants ; married Philip king of Spain, son of the famous 
Charles V. ; and died, after a short rei^ marked with 
eyery kind of barbarity. 

3. Elizabeth, half-sister to Mary 1558 : she was prudent, 
accomplished, and skilled in the art of governing a mighty 
empire. The Spanish armada was defeated by her admirals ; 
she established the reformed religion ; suimorted the Pro- 
testant interest abroad. In her reign the East India Com- 
pany was established ; but her glory was tarnished by the 
unjust death of her riyal, the unfortunate Mary queen 
of Scots. 

4. James, the first of Englandaiid the sixth of Scotland, 
1603, had high notions of kin sly power ; he was a learned 
pedant, and particularly attacked to peace. The famous 
gunpowder-plot occurred in his time. His reign was in- 
glorious ; and his fayourites managed the affairs of the state 
with little reputation. 

5. Charles I., 1625, received from his father the same 
unconstitutional ideas of royal prerogative. * His people 
began to feel their own weight in the scale of empire, and 
refased to pay the taxes he imposed; a civil war ensued. 
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Charles was defeated, taken prisoner, and beheaded by the 
parliament, in the year 1649. 

6. Oliver Cromwell then usurped the regal power, nnd^ 
the specious title of Protector of the realm. He rose from 
a low station to the high office he at last attained ; defeated 
the wandering son of king Charles ; raised the English name 
among foreign nations; and at his death his son Richard 
was proclaimed in his room, 1658. 

7. Charles II. restored the monarchical power, 1660, the 
unambitious Richard being unequal to the arduous task of 
gOTOmment. Charles was profligate and capricious, but 
reigned with almost absolute sway: his brother James, 
though a professed Roman Catholic, succeeded him. This 
reign was memorable for many imaginary plots against the 
government, the machinations of the infamous Titus Oates, 
and the unjust deaths of Algernon Sydney and lord RusseU. 

8. James II. ascended the throne 1685, with a determined 
resolution to abolish the national reli^on. He was recon- 
ciled, in the name of the people of England, to the pope ; 
and wished to make his own will, not the laws of the Und, 
his rule for governing. The nation unanimously resolved 
to oppose his arbitrary designs, and called over William, 
prince of Orange, to defend and protect their rights and 
religious opinions. James was obliged to abdicate the 
throne, and died in France. 

9. William III., and Mary, the daughter of James II., 
were called to fill the English throne, 1688. William hum- 
bled France, and made himself formidable to the European 
powers ; the Bill of Rights received the sanction of parlia- 
ment, and the laws in general were revised and amended. 

10. Anne, daughter of James II., succeeded in 1702. Her 
reign was rendered famous by the splendid victories of 
Marlborouffh. The distinction between Whig and Tory 
first took place. Her administration increased the nominal 
glory but not the real happiness of her subjects. The union 
with Scotland was effected, and this reign is remarkable for 
the number of learned men which then enlightened Europe. 

11. George I., of Hanover, succeeded Anne, 1714. He 
was prudent, wise, and cautious in the choice of ministers. 
A rebellion broke out headed by the Pretender, in 1716 ; it 
was happily quelled, and the heads of the party suffered 
death. The South Sea scheme was set on foot in this reign, 
and caused the ruin of thousands. 

12. George II., 1727. Another rebellion, in the year 
1745, was set on foot by the young Pretender, who was 
finally defeated at the battle of CuUoden. The greater 
part of North America became dependant upon Britain, 
and the English arms were every where victorious. Sir 
Robert Walpole, and the immortal Chatham, were succes- 
.sively prime-ministers. 
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13. George III., 1760. War broke out between Great 
Britain and the greater part of her North American colo- 
nies, which ended in the establishment of their indepen- 
dence. The French settlements in the East Indies were 
conquered by the English, and the British possessions in 
Hindostan considerably enlarged. The legislative indepen- 
dence of Ireland was acknowledged in 1782, and merged in 
that of England in 1800. The sreat war between France 
and the rest of Europe, in which England bore so distin- 
guished a part, and nnally triumphed, renders this reign 
one of the most remarkable in British history. From the 
year 1811 to his death, George III. was afflicted with in- 
sanity, and the prince of Wales was invested with regal 
authority under the title of Prince Regent ; he succeeded 
to the throne as 

14. George IV., in 1820. In this reign the Test and Cor- 
poration acts were repealed. His predecessors had firmly 
resisted the repeal of the penal laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics of the empire ; but in 1829 this important mea- 
sure was conceded, by which various vexatious penalties and 
disabilities were removed, and equal political rights secured 
to all classes of British subjects. England, during this 
reign, generally enjoyed peace. 

15. William IV., 1830. The Reform bill was passed, by 
which many of the old decayed boroughs were disfranchised, 
and the power of sending members to parliament conferred 
on several towns that had risen into importance in modem 
times : the right of voting was also considerably extended. 
Ne^o slavery was abolished in the British dominions, the 
nation munificently granting the sum of twenty millions ster- 
ling to effect this righteous object. By the aid of England, 
France, and Russia, Greece recovered her independence. 

16. Alexandrina Victoria, 1837. The chief events of the 
present reign have been already enumerated. The accession 
of our most gracious queen was hailed with universal satis- 
faction, and she deservedly enjoys the esteem and attach- 
ment of her subjects. She was married to prince Albert 
Francis Au^stus Charles Emanuel, second son of Ernest, 
late duke ot Saxe Coburg and Gotha, February lOth, 1840, 
and their felicity has been crowned by a numerous offspring. 



Questiofis for Examination. 

I, 2. Relate some particulars of the period of Edward YI. and 
Mary. 3. What were the eyents of Elizabeth's reign 1 4. What 
celebrated plot was fiiistrated in the reign of James 1. 1 8. What 
monarch attempted to subvert the Protestant religion 1 11, When 
did the Pretender's rebellion take place 1 12. When that headed 
by the young Pretender 1 13. When did America acquire her inde- 
})endence 1 15. In whose reign was the Reform Bill passed 1 
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SECTION IV. 



i. Aborig'inA], a. earliest; primary. 
13. Hom'age. «. fealty ; submisgion. 
16. Vassal, $. a subject, or slare. 



I 21. Ag'jprandize, v. to make great. 

22. Jorispru'dence,*. the science of law. 
I 24. Syc'ophants, $. flatterers. 



Scottish Kings. 

1. That part of Great Britain called Scotland, was first 
discoTered by the Romans in the time of Agricola; they 
gave it the name of Caledonia, which continued till they 
left the island. The inhabitants were called Picti by the 
venerable Bede : in the eleventh century the country was 
called Scotia. 

2. The aboriginal inhabitants were a tribe of the great 
Celtic family, called Cimbri. These, b. c. 200, were dnven 
southward and westward by the Caledonians, a Gotldc 
colony from Norway, and here Scottish history may be said 
to commence ; but the epoch of its authentic annals is gene- 
rally referred to A. D. 414. The Romans were never able 
to subdue Caledonia. Christianity was introduced in 565 ; 
but civilization made very inconsiderable progress till the 
reign of Malcolm III., a. d. 1067. 

3. Subjoined is a list of the earlier Scottish kings : — 



A.D, 

Goran 501 

Eugene II I... 535 
Congalll. ..558 

Kinathal 569 

Aidan 570 

Kenneth I. ..604 
Eugene IV. . . 605 
Ferchard I. . . 622 
Maldrum . . 
Eugene V. 
Eugene VI. 
Ambe8Keleth,702 



.668 
.688 
.692 



A. D. 

Mordach .... 721 

Elfinius 730 

Eugene VIII. . 761 
Fergus III. .. 764 

Salvathug 767 

Achaius 787 

Congallll. .. 819 

Dougal 824 

Alpin 831 

Kenneth II. .. 833 
(he subdued the Hcts). 

Donald V 854 

Constantine II. 858 



A.D. 

Ethus 874 

Gregory the Great . . 875 

Donald VI 892 

Constantine III 903 

Malcolm 1 943 

Indulph 958 

Duffus 968 

Cullen 972 

Kenneth III 977 

Constantine IV 994 

Grimus 996 

Malcolm II 1004 

Duncan 1033 



Eugene VII... 704 

4. Duncan was a prince of pacific temper and great vir- 
tues; he was treacherously murdered by Macbeth, his 
general, and distinguished friend. 

5. Macbeth, 1040. This tyrant usurped the throne, to 
the prejudice of Malcolm, son of Duncan, who, with his 
younger brother Donaldblain, took refuge in England. 
Macbeth's reign was as short as it was cruel, being kiUed in 
a war with the English, who armed in favour of Duncan's 
children. 

6. Malcolm III., 1067, long an exile in England, ascended 
the throne of his ancestors upon the death of Macbeth : he 
introduced among the Scots the custom of giving surnames; 
and during the crusades assisted Godfrey, earl of Boulogne^ 
in the reduction of Jerusalem This wise and valiant mo* 
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narch was killed, with one of liis sons, at the siege of 
Alnwick. 

7. Donaldblain, or Donald VIL, 1092, nncle to Malcolm 
III. : his reign was short, being dethroned by Duncan, 
natural son of Malcolm. 

8. Duncan II., 1094. The transient authorit]^ which 
this prince possessed, was marked chiefly by his vices : 'he 
died without children. 

9. Edgar, 1096, son of Malcolm III., was a good king, 
and cherished the interests of his subjects. 

10. Alexander I., 1107; a king of mean capacity and 
unsteady conduct. 

11. David I. was co temporary with Stephen, king of 
England, 1124. His valour was unquestioned, and his libe- 
rality to churchmen great : he compiled a code of Scottish 
laws, built many religious edifices, and reigned gloriously. 

12. Malcolm IV., 1153, grandson of David. His actions 
are little celebrated, and his reign is chiefly memorable for 
the origin of the power engrossed by the Stuart family, — 
Walter, one of the king's courtiers, bein^ appointed senes- 
chal, or steward of Scotland, from which employment his 
descendants derived their family name. 

13. William, sumamed the Lion, 1165, was frequently at 
war with England ; and being taken prisoner at the battle 
of Alnwick by Henry II., that monarch refused to release 
him till he had done homage in his own name, and that of 
his successors. 

14. Alexander II., 1214, son of William the Lion; he was 
often at war with the Norwegians, who invaded the Scot- 
tish isles. 

15. Alexander III., 1249 ; a prince of great virtues. In 
this reign the Norwegians were completely defeated, and 
obliged to retire from the isles. Alexander's issue failing, 
the crown was claimed by the descendants of David earl of 
Huntingdon, brother to William the Lion. 

16. 1285. An interregnum of some years succeeded, 
whilst the rival candidates asserted their claims, all de- 
scended from David in different degrees of affinity. Of 
twelve competitors the most distinguiSied were John Baliol, 
great grandson to David, by his eldest daughter; and 
Kobert Bruce, grandson by the youngest. The nobles 
agreeing to refer the decision of this question to Edward I. 
of England, he adjudged the throne to Baliol, as his vassal. 

17. John Baliol, 1299, was more the creature of Edward 
than a monarch possessing uncontroulable authority. Gil- 
bert de Umphraville, earl of Angus, and William Wallace, 
were the foremost of the few who ventured still to assert 
the independence of Scotland, refusing subjection to Baliol 
as the deputy of Edward. Soon after this, Baliol, upon the 
most frivolous pretences^ was dethroned by the English 
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king, and retiring into England, lived in obscurity upon 
a pension. 

18. Robert Bruce, 1306. On the death of his ancestor, 
(one of the candidates for the throne,) Robert entertained 
jealous fears of William Wallace ; but the forces of Wallace 
engagine with the army of kins Edward I. at Falkirk, were 
defeated, and their leader suffered death. Robert, upon 
this, engaged the Scots in his own interest, the nobles seat- 
ed him upon the throne, and he was afterwards Imown as 
the Bruce of Bannockburn, by his signal defeat there of 
Edward II. — a rictory still remembered by the Scots with 
triumph. The remainder of Robert's reign was a series of 
uninterrupted successes. 

19. David Bruce, or David II., 1329, son of Robert ; his 
minority was disturbed by Edward, son of John Baliol, who, 
assisted by Edward III. of England, seized the throne, and 
compelled David to retire into France. The nobles, how- 
ever, disgusted with the conduct of young Baliol, reinstated 
David. Some years after, this Scottish king invaded Eng- 
land, in the absence of its prince : he was made prisoner at 
the battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham, and detidned 
eleven years in captivity, but was afterwards ransomed. 
Leaving no issue, the crown passed to the Stuart family. 

20. Robert Stuart, 1370, the descendant of Walter, senes- 
chal of Scotland, claimed in right of his affinity by marriage 
to the daughter of David Bruce, being then only biuron of 
Renfrew. He was a prince of uncommon abilities and 
prudence. 

21. Robert III., 1390, son of Robert Stuart, was weak in 
intellect^ and deficient in courage. He committed the toils 
of government to his brother, the duke of Albany, who took 
every method to aggrandize his own family. Robert's 
second son, James, was detained prisoner in England, on 
his way to France. During the nineteen years he passed in 
that country, his father's dominions were subject to repeat- 
ed commotions, and his eldest brother was assassinated by 
the duke of Albany's command. Robert soon after died, 
oppressed with age and misfortunes. 

22. James 1., 1423. This prince had seen in foreign 
courts the different systems oi jurisprudence, and endea- 
voured, by abridging the power of the nobles, to assert the 
just prerogatives of the crown : but though he understood 
the principles of government admirably, the nation was not 
prepared to receive them ; and in the struggle for power, he 
was assassinated by some of the nobility in a monastery 
near Perth, whither he had retired. James instituted the 
office of lords of session. 

23. James II., 1437, pursued his father's plan of humbling 
the nobility ; and, seconded by his ministers, aimed at re- 

. storing tranquillity and justice; but himself the slave of tur- 
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bulent passions, in a sudden fit of anger lie stabbed William 
earl of Douglas to the heart. Taking advantage of the 
-weakness betrayed by the next earl, he proceeded to the 
ruin of his family, and declared his intention to subvert the 
feudal law ; but the splinter of a cannon-ball put an end to 
Ms schemes and life, at the early age of thirty. 

24. James III., 1460 : he, with inferior abilities, embraced 
the same object, neglecting those of high birth, and lavish- 
ing his favours and affections upon a few court sycophants. 
The exasperated nobles flew to arms ; James met them in 
battle, his army was routed, and himself slain. 

25. James Iv., 1488, was generous, accomplished, and 
brave : war was his passion ; and, adored by a people who 
wished by loyal attachment to his person to expiate their 
offences to his father, he led a gallant army on to the in- 
vasion of England. The battle of Flodden Field proved the 
superior skill of the English ; and James, with thirty noble- 
men of the highest rank, and a large number of barons, fell 
in the contest ; leaving an infant a year old to wield the 
Scottish sceptre. 

26. James V., 1513. The duke of Albany, his near rela- 
tion, was declared regent ; but the king at tmrteen assumed 
the reins of government : he had a great but uncultivated 
mind, and while he repressed the arrogance of the nobles, 
he protected commerce, and remodelled the courts of justice. 
The reformed clergy in Scotland now first launched their 
thunders against the papal see, though without the concur- 
rence of James. Quarrelling with Henry VIII., he as- 
sembled an army ; his barons, piqued by his former con- 
tempt, reluctantly complied with his summons ; and, more 
intent upon retaliating their injuries than anxious for their 
own glory, suffered themselves to be shamefully defeated. 
James felt this affront so keenly, that he died of grief. 

27. Mary, queen of Scots, daughter of James V. and 
Mary of Guise, succeeded, 1642, when only a few days old. 
She was educated in France ; and during her minority, the 
earl of Arran and Mary of Guise were successively regents. 
Mary, who had espoused Francis II. of France, upon his 
death returned to govern her native country: she then 
married the earl of Darnley, but soon disgusted with his 
personal qualities, she countenanced his violent death, and 
was immediately affianced to earl Bothwell, her confederate. 

28. The nobles, incensed to the highest degree, rose 
agwnst her, and being taken prisoner, she was compelled to 
resign the crown in favour of her son. Escaping from 
custody, she fled into England, where Elizabeth, betraying 
the confidence reposed in her by Mary, unjustly sentenced 
her to death. The beauty, misfortunes, and we may add, 
the crimes of this celebrated woman, have rendered tho 
annals of her reign peculiarly and painfully interesting. 
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leaying one son, who was adjad|;ed by the mayors of the 
palace unfit to support the weight of goyemment, and 
therefore set aside by them. 

19. Clotaire IV., 718, reigned only one year: his indo- 
lence was snch that he never interfered in the afi&iirs df 
state, but left all to his ministers. 

20. Chilperic II., 719. He emerged from that indolence 
in which the former Merovingian kmss had been plunged; 
and asserted his right to ffovem idone, against Charles 
Martel, a famous mayor of the palace, but with little 
success. 

21. Thiery II., 721. During his minority Charles Martel 
continued to hold the sovereign authority, (while Thieij 
bore the name of king,) and distinguished himself by hu 
wisdom and vaJour. 

22. Childeric III., 734, sumamed the Simple, was the last 
of the Merovinffian race. Charles Martel died in this reign: 
Pepin and Canoman, the sons of Charles, shared the su- 
preme authority, and dethroned Childeric, who died in the 
monastery where he was confined. 

23. Pepin the Little, 760, son of Charles Martel, succeed- 
ed to the undivided authority. He abolished the office of 
mayor of the palace, and governed alone. Pepin was a 
celebrated hero, and defeated the Saxons, Sclavonians, and 
Bavarians. 

24. Churlemagne and Carloman, the sons of Pepin, 768. 
Carloman died suddenly, leaving his brother sole monarch 
of France. He forced a passage over the Alps, overthrew 
the Lombards in Italy, and assumed the diadem of their 
kings ; gained a decisive victory over the Saracens at Sara- 

gossa, and conquered some of the frontier provinces of 
pain; but on re-crossing the Pyrenees, was defeated in 
the celebrated battle of Roncesvalles, in which Roland, the 
renowned French hero, fell. Charlemagne was long en- 
gaged in war with the Saxons, whom he subdued, but not 
without much bloodshed. 

26. In the year 800, being victorious every where, and 
master of the greater part of Europe, he was crowned 
Emperor of the West by pope Leo III. He was called by 
the historians Carolus Magnus, which the French converted 
into Charlemagne. His empire included Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, Itslyj Spain, as far as the Ebro : from 
this river to the mouth of the Elbe ; from the Atlantic to 
the mountains of Bohemia, and the Raab in Hungary ; and 
from the British Channel to the Volturno, was tne extent 
of his dominions. Seven years after his coronation the 
Normans and Danes first began to make descents on the 
coasts of France. He died in 814, and was buried with 
great pomp at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

26. Louis 1.9 sumamed Le D6bonnaire, 814 ; the son of 
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KXT TO THB JAjtr. 



1. Hamburg. 

2. BerUn. 

3. Cologne. 

4. Frankfort. 

5. Aix.la-Chapelle. 

6. Mentz. 

7. Hanover. 

8. Coburg. 

9. Vienna. 

10. Anspach. 

11. Ratisbon. 

12. Salzburg. 

13. Bruck. 

14. Raab. 

15. Amsterdam. 



16. Antwerp. 

17. Brussels. 

18. Liege. 

19. Abbeville. 

20. Dieppe. 

21. Beauvais. 

22. Kouen. 

23. Paris. 

24. Amiens. 

25. St. Quentin. 

26. Strasburg. 

27. Troyes. 

28. Verdun. 

29. Orleans. 

30. Blois. 



31. Tours. 

32. Angers. 

34. Nantes. 

35. L'Orient. 

36. Brest. 

37. Rennes. 

38. Cberbourg. 

39. Moulins. 

40. Geneva. 

41. Lyons. 

42. Montpellier. 

44. Bayonne. 

45. Bordeaux. 

46. Beaulieu. 

47. Marseilles. 



48. Turin. 

49. Genoa. 

50. Parma. 

51. Modena. 

52. Pisa. 

53. Ravenna. 

54. Rome. 

55. Capua. 

56. Bianfredonia. 

57. Naples. 

58. Taranto. 

59. St. Sebastian. 

60. Pampeluna. 

62. Saragossa. 

63. Barcelona. 



Charlemagne. He was weak and superstitious in the high- 
est degree ; was twice deposed and taken prisoner by nis 
children ; yet, upon being restored to the throne, he par- 
doned their offences. Soon after this he died ; and his sons, 
Lothaire, Louis, and Charles contending for empire, fought 
the first famous battle of Fontenay, in which one hundred 
thousand men, with the flower of the old French nobility, 
were killed, 841. The brothers now agreed to divide the 
empire among them: Germany fell to Louis; Italy to 
Lothaire ; and France to Charles. 

27. Charles the Bald, son of Louis L, 841. In this reign 
the Normans invaded and plundered France. Charles was 
hated by his subjects ; had few virtues, and many vices. 
He was poisoned by a Jewish physician, named Lededas, 
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in whom he placed great confidence. From this reign the 
royal authority rapidly declined, ^d the power of the 
feadal lords increased. 

28. Louis IL, sumamed the Stammerer, 877. From this 
reign the kings of France ceased to possess the empire of 
Germany, acquired in that of Charlemagne. Louis lavished 
the honours and estates of the crown ; and his abilities were 
by no means adequate to his high station. 

29. Louis III. and Carloman, the children of Louis the 
Stammerer, 879 ; they reigned jointly with great harmony. 
The Normans again ravaged the French provinces, but were 
attacked and defeated by the brothers. Louis died first, 
and Carloman did not long survive, being mortally wounded 
by one of his servants, who was aiming a javelin at a boar. 

30. Charles the Fat, 884, emperor of Germany, was in- 
vited to accept the French monarchy. He was pious and 
devout ; but wanting abilities and resolution, incurred the 
contempt of his people, and was declared incapable of hold- 
ing the reins of government. His subjects unanimously 
revolted, and a few months of disease and misery, in whicn 
he was compelled to beg his bread, were followed by 
his death. 

31. Eudes, 888, was elected after the death of Charles : 
his reign was short, turbulent, and glorious. He resigned 
the throne to Charles the Simple, son of Louis the Stam- 
merer ; and died shortly after, beloved and regretted. 

32. Charles the Simple, 898 ; he obtained this degrading 
name from the little improvement he made of the victories 
he gained over the duke of Lorraine. RoUo, the celebrated 
Norman chief, established himself in Neustria, which now 
received the name of Normandy ; he swore allegiance to 
Charles, who gave him his daughter in marriage. This con- 
tributed in a great degree to put an end to the incursions of 
the northern pirates, which bad for more than a century 
desolated the western parts of Europe. Charles's people 
deserted him, and set up a new king called Rodolph, or 
Randolph. Charles died in captivity. 

33. Rodolph, who had been crowned before the death of 
Charles, succeeded in 924. He defeated the Normans and 
Hungarians. After his death, France was again divided 
by rival claimants. 

34. Louis IV., son of Charles the Simple, 936 ; he seized 
upon Normandy, and nromised Hugh count of Paris to 
share it with him ; but naving broken his word, Huffh be- 
came his enemy. His army was afterwards routed by the 
Danes; Louis was carried prisoner to Rouen, and com- 
mitted to the custody of Hugh, who obliged him to enter 
Normandy, and restore it again to Richard, its lawful chief. 

36. Lothaire, son of Louis, 964; he possessed courage, 
activity, and vigilance. Hugh, count of Paris, having ce&d 
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his rights to the throne, Lothaire gratefully acknowledged 
the favour, by bestowing upon him the province of Aqui- 
taine. Hugh died in this reign, leaving a son, who was 
afterwards the renowned Hugh Capet. Lothaire is said to 
have been poisoned by his queen. 

36. Louis v., surnamed the Slothful, 986 : he reigned 
only one year, and was poisoned. Hugh Capet, count of 
Paris and one of the great feudatories of the kingdono^ had 
been appointed his governor ; but the wise counsels of Hugh 
were totally thrown away upon this headstrong prince, who 
was hated for his vices, and despised for his folly. He was 
the last of the Carlovingian race. 



Questions for Examination, 

1 — 5, Who were the predecessors of Childebert I. on the throne 
of France 1 To what dynasty did they belong t Mention a few 
particulars respecting them severally. 6. What was the character of 
Childebert t 7. Of Clotalre 1. 1 8. Of Caribert 1 9. Of Chilperic 
I. % 10. Of Clotaire II. 1 12. What did Clovis sell to relieve the 
poor 1 13. Who were the mayors of the palace 1 What power did 
they exercise 1 17. What was the character of Childebert II. t Men- 
tion some particulars of the five last kings of this dynasty. 

20. Who was Charles Martell 23. What did Pepin effect 1 24. 
Whom did Charlemagne conquer 1 In what famous battle was he 
defeated 1 25. Who crowned him emperor 1 When? Whence did he 
derive his name ? What was the extent of his empire 1 26. What 
number fell in a battle between the sons of Louis 1 What battle t 
How was his empire divided t 27. What happened in the reign of 
Charles the Bald 1 What was his character % 28. Of Louis II. 1 his 
character t 29. What in the reign of Louis III. 1 30. What was the 
character of Charles the Fat ! 32. What misfortune befell Charles the 
Simple ! 36. Who was the last of the Carlovingian dynasty? 



SECTION VI. 

2. Com'promi8e,9.tocomporind; agree. 1 11. Embroil, v. to confUse; to distract. 
8. Lep'rous, a. scaly disease of the skin. 1 13. Conta'gious, a. caught by approach. 

From Hugues Cap^t to Charles VL 

1. Hugh Capet was now raised by tbe nobility to the 
tbrone, 987. His reign was happy and glorious. His 
people felt and adniired his yirtues ; but the power of the 
feudal barons was so great, that his authority was only 
nominally acknowledged in many parts of France. He was 
the founder of the Capetian dynasty. 

2. Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, succeeded, 996. 
France experienced the sad effects of a dreadful famine in 
this reign. The pope threatened to excommunicate Robert 
for marrying Bertha, w)io was related to his father. His 
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sons rebelled, instigated by their mother, but he compro- 
mised matters with them, and died highly regretted. 

3. Henry I., son of Robert, 1031 ; he was brave, pioos, 
and had many other good qualities. The custom of daelling 
was so prevalent in this reign, that Henry enacted a severe 
law to put a stop to it. His people were frequently led out 
to war; for as he was jealous of the Normans, he tried 
every method to check their conquests. 

4. Philip I., cotemporary with William the Conqueror, 
1060. Baldwin, count of Flanders, was regent in his mino- 
rity. Avarice, perfidy, and ingratitude were the striking 
features in this king's character. The Crusades were 
preached up in this reign, by Peter the Hermit. Philip's 
jiuarrels with William of England were frequent, and their 
issue bloody. In the latter part of his life Pnilip abandoned 
himself wholly to voluptuous pleasures ; and guided by his 
queen, an ambitious and wicked woman, incurred the just 
hatred of his subjects. 

6. Louis VI., surnamed the Gross, assumed the govern- 
ment in 1108, on the death of his father, Philip : he had all 
the qualities necessary to form a good kinff. He was some 
time at war with Henry I. of England. On his death-bed 
he is said to have deUvered his ring to his son, with these 
words : " May the power with which you will shortly be 
invested, be considered as a sacred trust committed to you 
by Providence, and for which you must be accountable in 
a future state." 

6. Louis VII., surnamed the Young, to distinguish him 
from his father, whose authority he had shared, ascended 
the throne 1137. He commanded a fine army, the flower of 
France, in the Holy Land : but disease and the calamities 
of war had so decreased it, that on his return, only the 
shattered remains accompanied him : during the absence of 
Louis, his kingdom suffered all the miseries of depopulation. 
He was continually embroiled with England, and his own 
barons. In this reign the Trovbadowrs, a kind of wandering 
French poets, resembling our bards, first appeared. 

7. Philip II., surnamed Augustus, 1180 : he engaged in 
the crusades with Richard I. of England. The monarchs 
quarrelled ; and on his return home, Philip attacked Rich- 
ard's French dominions. He then endeavoured to reform 
the manners of his subjects, protected and embellished those 
cities that acknowledged his sway, smd released the people 
from the oppressions of the soldiery. The orders of Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans were established, and this was the 
Philip who engaged in the cause of Arthur duke of Bre- 
tagne, against' Jolm king of England. 

8. Louis VIII., son of Philip, 1223. He reigned only 
three years, and in that time dispossessed the English of 
some lands in France. He is said to have died by poison ; 
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and left in his will legacies to two tbonsand leprons persons, 
as that disorder then rased dreadfully. 

9. Louis IX., son of Louis VIII., 1226. He was a good 
but unfortunate prince. Undertaking an expedition to the 
Holy Land, he was defeated and made prisoner by the 
Saracens : he might have escaped, but nobly disdained to 
forsake his subjects in their distress. On his return, after 
being ransomed, he foolishly resolved to engage in another 
crusade ; and, besieging Tunis in person, fell a victim to the 
plague. His confessor, Robert de Sorbon, instituted the 
university at Paris called the Sorbonne, which afterwards 
became tne most famous theological school in Europe. 

10. Philip III., sumamed the Hardy, 1270. He con- 
tinued the wars against the infidels, till he compelled the 
king of Tunis to sue for peace. Thus ended the Crusades, 
in which two millions of men had been at different times 
engaged. In this reign was perpetrated that massacre of 
the French called the Sicilian Vespers : Philip conciliated 
the friendship of the English Edward I., and engaged in fre- 
quent wars with the Siciuans, in order to support the claims 
of his son to that throne. A general corruption of manners 
scandalously prevailed at this period. 

11. Philip iV., called the Fair, 1286, continued the war 
with England, and joined Baliol of Scotland against king Ed- 
ward. Philip was perpetually embroiled with pope Boniface 
Vni., and Guy count of Flanders: he gained a decisive 
victory over the latter. In this reign many of the knights 
Templars, charged with some luxurious excesses, with their 
grand-master, were burnt alive at Paris, in presence of the 
king; and the Swiss asserted their independence, by the 
three cantons of Switz, Uri, and Underwald throwing off 
the Austrian yoke. 

12. Louis X., sumamed Le Hutin, 1314. He strangled 
his queen on account of her great enormities. On his acces- 
sion, finding the treasury in an exhausted state, he accused 
Marigni, who had been his father's minister, as the source 
of the national necessities, and Louis seized upon his for- 
tune to defray the expenses of the coronation. This un- 
fortunate nobleman in vain endeavoured to vindicate his 
honour ; he was condemned to expire on a gibbet ; and the 
king, after a short reign of two years, died by poison, given 
him by the friends of Marigni. 

13k Philip v., sumamed the Young, succeeded his bro- 
thih^by] virtue of the salic law, which excluded the daughter 
of Louis, in 1316. A contagious disorder now raged in 
France, and the superstitious people imputed it to the Jews 
having poisoned the waters. Philip's kingdom was torn by 
faction ; and he died after a short reign of six years. 

14. Charles IV., 1322. This prince was the last of the 
direct Capetian line. He expelled the Lombards and Itar 

B 
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Hans from his dominions, for their extortion ; and oounte* 
nanoed Isabella of England, the ^ueen of Edward 11. and 
the sister of Charles, in her opposition to her husband, and 
his faTOurites. Charles tried unsuccessfully to reunite the 
kingdoms of France and Germany. He had neither shining 
talents, nor great vices. 

15. Philip VI., the first king of France of the collateral 
line of Valois, was the son of Charles count of Valois, bro- 
ther of Philip IV« 1328. Edward III. of England asserted 
his claim to the French crown, as a grandson of Philip IV. 
by his mother. Philip, however, succeeded by the salic law, 
and called upon Edward to do him homase ; but receiving 
no satisfactory reply, he seized upon Edward's French 
territories, who, to recover his dominions, performed the 
subjection required. 

16. Discontents now arose, and the English, in a naval 
engagement, took 230 of the French ships : Philip also lost 
80,000 seamen and two admirals. Four years afterwards 
was fought the memorable battle of Cressy, so fatal to the 
glory and chivalry of France ; 11 of her princes, nearly 100 
nobles, 1,200 chevaliers, and 30,000 soldiers, fell in that 
deadly contest. Hugh count of Dauphin6 annexed his do- 
minions to the French crown, on condition that the king's 
eldest son should bear the title of Dauphin. 

17. John, surnamed the Good, succeeded his father 1350. 
This prince was very unfortunate in his wars with England: 
in the battle of Poictiers he and his son Philip were taken 
prisoners, and the French army totally routed. On promise 
of paying a ransom, amounting to four millions of gold 
crowns, he was permitted, after four years' captivity, to 
revisit his native soil ; when he found that the miseries of 
his people had been heightened by civil commotions, the 
conseijuence of his son's inexperience. A pestilence carried 
off thirty thousand of his subjects ; and, bowed down by 
calamity, he returned to expire in England. 

18. Charles V., son of John, 1364. Du Guesclin, the 
celebrated French commander, lived in this reign; and after 
the death of Edward and the Black Prince, retook most of 
the English possessions in France. Charles died in the 
prime of life, from the effects of poison. 

19. Charles VI., 1380, son of tne late king. He laboured 
under an unfortunate imbecility of mind, caused by a fright 
he received. The war with England was renewed: the 
gallant De Couroy fought on the French side; but the 
battle of A^ncourt gave the English a decided superiority. 
Henry V., their king, gave his hand to Catharine, lie 
French king's daughter. Charles shortly after died, abim- 
doned by his subjects, who directed their attention to Henrv 
of England, his expected successor. To amuse this monarca 
under his imhappy malady, cards were first invented. 
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Questions for Examination, 

1. Who was Hugh Capet t What dynasty did he found t 2. What 
happened in his successor's reign 1 3, 4. What were the characters of 
the two next kings 1 The events that marked their respective reigns 1 
6. What did Louis VI., when dying, say to his sont 6. What 
were the chief events of the reign of Louis VII. t 7. Of Philip II. t 
8. Of Louis VIII. t 9. What befell Louis IX. t What was the 
Sorbonne ! 10. What numbers were engaged in the Crusades t 11. 
What were the remarkable events of the reign of Philip IV. t 

12. Who was Marignit how treated by Louis X. 1 How did this 
king die ! 14. What were the chief acts of Charles IV. 1 16. Who 
was Philip VI. 1 Why did Edward claim the French crown t What 
followed this dispute ! 16. What great battle was fought 1 Whence 
arose the title of Dauphin 1 To whom given t 17. What misfortunes 
befell John t 18. What happened in his successor's reign 1 19. lu 
that of Charles VI. ! 



SECTION VII. 
From Henry of England to the Bevolution, 

5. Clem'ency, t. mercy ; kindness. I 8. Indexible, a. not to be effiu>ed. 

6. E'ra, *. a particular date or epoch. | II. E'dict, t. a command or prohibition. 

1. Henrt of England, upon the death of liis father 
Henry V., was proclaimed king of France, when only nine 
months old, 1422: but the famous Joan of Arc, maid of 
Orleans, assisting and heading the dispirited troops of 
Charles the Dauphin, the English were defeated. Henry 
was ohliged to relinquish his claim ; and the Dauphin as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors as 

2. Charles VH., surnamed the Victorious. When the 
rage of civil war had abated, he endeavoured to regulate the 
disordered finances, and restore commerce. He deprived 
the EngUsh of their dominions in France ; hut experienced 
a series of domestic calamities, occasioned by the intrigues 
and daring spirit of his son, afterwards Louis XL, who pro- 
ceeded to acts of open reheUion against him. Charles sus- 
pecting Louis of intentions to noison him, refused all nou- 
rishment for some days : he fell a victim to his distrust, 
and died in that deplorable situation. 

3. Louis XL succeeded, 1461. The title of Most Chris" 
Han King was given him by the pope, though little suited 
to his character, as he was dreaded by all his subjects, and 
hated by his neighbours. This prince assisted the famous 
earl of Warwick with a fleet and army, to restore Henry 
VI. of England to his throne. After Bfenry's death, Louis 
ransomed Margaret of Anjou from Edward IV. The 
French monarchy became absolute in this reign. Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, was the constant opposer of this ambi- 
tious king, whose oppression and barbarities must shock 
every heiurt not dead to the feelings of homanity. 

B 2 
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4. Charles VIII., 1483 ; being in his minority, Anne, eldest 
daughter of Louis VI., i^as chosen regent : she possessed 
strong powers of mind and great prudence. Charles, on his 
marriage with Anne of Bretaene, took the cares of state 
upon him ; and complying with the entreaties of the ambi- 
tious Ludovico Sforza, he attempted the conquest of Naples, 
whose king was oppressed bjr age and infirmities. The 
French king besieged that city in person, defeated the Near 
politans, and obliged their monarch, Ferdinand II., to fly: 
ne soon, however, by force of arms, regained his throne, 
and Charles died not long after. 

6. Louis XII., surnamed the " Father of his people," 1498. 
He engaged in wars with the Venetians and Milai^ese, 
Ludovico Sforza having usurped the government of Milan, 
Louis defeated and sentenced him to perpetual imprison-; 
raent. This king was beloved by his subjects, as he showed 
his clemency on many remarkable occasions, and repealed 
some severe taxes. He married the princess Mary ot Eng- 
land, sister to Henry VIII. 

6. Francis I., count of Angoul6me, who had married the 
daughter of the late king, ascended the throne 1515. This 
was the era of French literature. Francis loved and encou- 
raged the arts ; he was brave to excess in his own person, 
but his valour and ambition endangered the safety of the 
kingdom. He contended unsuccessfully for the German 
empire. The duke of Bourbon, a powerful lord, who re- 
sented the indignities he had received from the king and his 
mother, joined Charles V. of Germany and Henry VIII. of 
England, in a confederacy to place Charles V. upon the 
French throne. Francis, by his valour and address, deli- 
vered his kingdom from the threatened danger ; but being 
unable to perform the conditions insisted upon b^ Charles 
after the latal battle of Pavia, he was engaged in a war 
with the emperor till his death. 

7. Henry II., son of Francis, 1547. The reign of this 
prince was chiefly distinguished by his wars with pope Ju- 
lius III. and the emperor. Henry married Catharine de 
Medicis, daughter of the duke of Urbino. The battle of 
Saint Quentin, fought with the Spaniards, was lost by the 
French; but Henry's celebrated general, the duke of Guise, 
preserved the lustre of the French arms against the united 
powers of England, Spain, and Flanders : he took Calais 
from the En^ish. Henry was i;nfortunately killed at a 
tournament, while celebrating the nuptials of the princess 
Elizabeth with king Philip of Spain. 

8. Francis II., son of H^ry, 1559. The government of 
the kingdom, during this reign, was intrusted to Catharine 
de Medicis. The king married Mary queen of Scots ; and, 
wholly guided by his mother and his uncles, the Guises, 
persecuted the Protestants, th^n k^Q^n by the name of 
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Hngnenots. Worn out by the oppressions of the Catholic 
party, they at length took up arms ; and this was the epoch 
of liiose dreadful civil — ^falsely termed relinous wars, wnich 
desolated France, and stained with indelible infamy the 
rulers of the French nation. Francis died, after a short 
reign of two years. 

9. Charles IX., second son of Henry II., succeeded, in his 
minority, 1560. Catharine de Medicis gOYomed him ; and 
joining to great abilities boundless ambition and keen re- 
Tenge, she prevailed upon the king to arm against the Pro- 
testants, whose growing numbers she dreaded. Civil wars 
followed : after which, (on the memorable 24th of August, 
1572,) began that horrid massacre, which extended through 
Paris, Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Angers, and Toulouse. 
Thus, merely for difference in opinion, thirty thousand 
Frenchmen were inhumanly put to death by their vindic- 
tive enemies. Charles, after this, concluded a peace with 
the Huguenots; and a prey to severe remorse and the 
effects of a dreadful disorder, he expired, being only twenty- 
three years of age. 

10. Henry III., brother of Charles, 1674. He had been 
elected king of Poland ; but on the death of Charles, the 
Poles chose another king. Henry, fond of pleasure, fickle 
and irresolute, was governed by Catharine de Medicis. The 
civil wars were renewed between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants, one of which was called the holy league, and headed 
by the duke of Guise. Henry, fearing this nobleman had 
designs upon the crown, basely caused him to be assassi- 
nated, with his brother the cardinal of Guise; and the king, 
shortly after, experienced the same fate from the hands of 
Clement, the monk. The detestable Catharine de Medicis 
died just before her son, aged seventy. 

11. Henry IV., surnamed the Great, first of the house of 
Bourbon, 1689. His father, Anthony of Bourbon, was de- 
scended from Louis IX., and his mother was the daughter 
of Henry, king of Navarre. He was bred a Protestant, and 
gallantly defended that cause when king of Navarre; but 
wishing to heal disturbances, and conciliate the affections of 
his people, in 1593 he went openly to mass, though he was 
always supposed to be attached to his old opinions. Soon 
after this he published the edict of Nantes, which granted 
to the Protestants the exercise of their religion, the enjoy- 
ment of their estates, and made them eligible to public 
offices. After a glorious reign, Henry was assassinated by 
Itavaillac, in the streets of Paris. 

12. Louis XIII. succeeded his father, 1610, when only 
nine years of age. Mary of Medicis, his mother, was ap- 
pointed regent; they renewed the civil wars, which had 
continued during the reigns of five princes, and destroyed 
nine cities, four hundred villages, and two thousand monas- 
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teries, by their horrid rayages. Richelieu then became 
minister: he bumbled Spain and the spirit of the Frendi 
nobility, defeated the Huguenots, and checked the ambitions 
Tjews of Austria ; to him Louis owed his authority, for, on 
his own account the king was little feared or loTed by 
his people. 

13. Louis XIV. succeeded his father, when only five 
years old, in 1643. His mother, Anne of Austria, with 
cardinal Mazarine, conducted public affairs. This reiga was 
the longest, and, in its first part, the most S]plendid of any 
in the French annals. Turenne and the pnnce of Cond6 
multiplied the conquests of Louis, and obtained the most 
brilliant victories. Louis revoked the edict of Nantes, and 
granted protection to James IL, king of England. 

14. Alter the death of Mazarine, Colbert became prime- 
minister, whose exertions in his country's service are never 
to be forgotten. Louis was the munificent patron of the 
arts, and twice defeated William HL ; but Marlboro^h 
tore the laurels from his brow, and humbled his pride. He 
lived to see the English government in the hands of Charies 
I., Cromwell, Charles IL, James H., William and Mary, 
Anne, and George I. 

16. Louis XV. succeeded his great-grandfather in 1716. 
The duke of Orleans was appointed regent, who endeavoured 
to relieve the miseries of war, and restore commerce and 
^[riculture. When the king became of age, the duke de 
Bourbon and Cardinal Fleury were successively ministers. 
When Fleury died, Louis reigned alone ; and, at the h^ 
of his army, obtained some signal victories in Flanders. 

16. Peace succeeded, and for seven years the arts and 
literature flourished in France. This kinzassisted the Pre- 
tender in his schemes upon England. The conclusion of 
his reign was unfortunate : his people, exhausted by war, 
loudly murmured ; but Louis was deaf to their complaints, 
and pursued his arbitrary measures till his death. 



QuMwiM for Examination. 

1. Who was the successor of Charles YI. 1 How did he lose 
France 1 2. How did Charles YII. die 1 3. What was the character 
of Louis XI. 1 In what wars did he engage t 4. What did Charles 
YIII. attempt! 5. What was the character of Louis Xll.t Whom 
did he marry 1 6. For what was Francis I. and his reign remarkable t 
What battle did he lose t Who was his great opponent t 7. By 
what is the reign of Henry II. distinguished 1 What did the French 
take from the English t 

8. Who ruled in the time of Francis II. 1 Whom did he marry t 
What wars arose in this reign! and what horrible event attended 
the following! 10. What was the character of Henry III.! 11. 
Who was the first of the Bourbon line ! What edict did he issue ? 
What was its purport ! How did he die! 12. What did Riche- 
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lieu effbctt 13. What characterized the reign of Louis XIY.t 
Name his most celebrated ministers and generals. 15. What is 
worthy of note in the time of Louis XY • 1 In what condition did 
he leave France t 



SECTION VIII. 

1. AUe'viate, v. to ease ; to soften. 111. Lib'eraUsin, $. freedom of opinion. 
3. Sum'nuurily, ad. in the shortest way. | 14. Sof frage, $. rote giren at elections. 

From the RewhUion to the second Repuhlie. 

1. Louis XVL, 1774, was grandson of the late king. On 
him fell the weight of those miseries which his predecessors 
had accumulated. At the commencement of his reign he 
endeayoured to alleviate the distresses of his subjects ; but 
cuided by the suggestions of his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
nis anxiety to preserve his absolute authority was the rock 
upon which he was shipwrecked. 

2. His people rebelled ; an ardent and active spirit per- 
vaded all ranks; Louis was compelled to submit to the 
conditions imposed by the National Assembly, who, not 
content with abolishing royalty, beheaded their king, Janu- 
ary 21st, 1793 : lus queen shared the same fate, October 
16th, 1793. 

3. The Republic, 1792, was established on the ruins 
of the monarchy. The Austrians and Prussians invaded 
France, but were enthusiastically opposed by the republi- 
cans, and forced to retreat. The contending factions in 
Paris now committed most revolting excesses. The Jaco- 
bins proscribed their adversaries, and after the mockery of 
a trisd, sent them to the guillotine. Wholesale massacres 
were perpetrated in La Vendue, which resisted their autho- 
rity : in Lyons alone, 4000 were summarily executed. 

4. This saneuinary party, however, after delu^ng France 
with the blood of her best citizens, suffered a just retribu- 
tion. Their principal leaders were Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre. Marat was assassinated, and Danton guillo- 
tined by order of his colleague Robespierre, who himself 
was soon after dragged to the scaffold amidst the execra- 
tions of the populace. 

6. Meanwhile the French armies were generally victo- 
rious, though their navies suffered severe defeats from tlie 
British. Generals Pichegru and Moreau subdued Holland. 
The coloured population of St Domingo, one of their finest 
colonies, rose and massacred vast numbers of the whites : 
the remainder fled, and the island was thus lost to France. 
The French, under Napoleon Buonaparte, a Corsican, drove 
the Austrians from Italy, and took possession of Egypt, 
from which they were afterwards expelled by the British 
troops commanded by Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
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6. Napoleon, meanwhile, had returned to France after' 
his failure before the fortress of Acre, in Syria. B^ig 
popular with the army, he abolished the Directory, then at 
the head of the state, and appointed three Consuls, of whom 
he made himself the chief, a. d. 1800, and thus became vir- 
tually the monarch of France. He then led an army over 
the Alps, and by the decisive battle of Marengo regained 
the possession of Italy, which had been re-occupied by Aus- 
tria during his absence, and extended the French dominion 
in various directions. 

7. The Empire. Napoleon Buonaparte was made empe- 
ror of the French, a. d. 1804, and soon after kinff of Itidy. 
The French navy was destroyed in the battle of Trafalgar, 
1805 ; but he was indemnified for this loss by a series of 
successful campaigns in Germany. He defeated the com- 
bined Austrian and Russian armies in the battle of Auster- 
litz, and the Prussians in the battle of Jena ; and subse- 
quently the Russians in the battles of Eylau and Friedland. 
The emperor Alexander, of Russia, was now induced to 
come to terms with the conqueror, and peace was for a short 
time restored by the treaty of Tilsit. 

8. By means of intrigue and treachery, he succeeded in 
placing his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain in 1808, 
and maintained him in power for a period by nmitary force, 
till the French armies were overthrown by the Britidi 
under the duke of Wellington. In 1809 the Austrians asaia 
asserted their independence, but were signally defeated at 
Wagram, and obliged to accept peace on such terms as the 
conqueror thought proper to grant. 

9. In 1811 his legions crossed the Niemen, and overthrew 
the Russians at Kowno, Smolensko, and Moskwa, but were 
forced to make a rapid retreat, the Russians having burnt 
Moscow, and left the French without a shelter or the means 
of subsistence during one of the severest winters ever known 
in Russia. The greater part of his troops either perished, 
or were disorganized during this retreat; and he never 
after was able to make a successful stand against the alhed 
armies of Germany and Russia, which pursued him to 
France, entered his capital March 31, 1814, and obliged 
him to abdicate. 

10. Louis XVIII., the brother of Louis XVI., returned 
to France from his long exile on the 3rd of May, 1814 ; but 
Napoleon, who had been banished to Elba, determined to 
make a bold effort for the recovery of his throne, and landed 
in France, on 1st of March, 1816. The soldiery soon es- 
poused his cause ; and Louis was a second time obliged to 
escape across the frontier. 

11. The loss of the battle of Waterloo finally ruined Na- 

Soleon's cause ; and he was banished to St. Helena, where 
e died in 1821. Louis was reseated on the throne of France 
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by the allied powers, July 3rd, 1816. His reign presents 
nothing -very remarkable, except the occupation of Spain by 
an army under the duke of AngoulSme, for the purpose of 
putting down liberalism in the peninsula. He died 1824, 
and was succeeded by his brother, 

12. Charles X., who proved a weak and arbitrary monarch. 
He attempted to restore despotic government in France, 
when the populace of Paris rose against his troops, and 
after a sanguinary conflict of three days, compelled them to 
retire from the capital. The king was expellea from France, 
and died in exile at Goritz, 1837. Algiers was attacked and 
captured by the French in 1829, of which they still retain 
possession, having extended their rule over several districts 
of Northern Africa. 

13. Louis Philippe, 1830. The vacant crown was con- 
ferred on the duke of Orleans, with the title of " King of 
the French." He at first governed his people with much 
prudence and sagacity ; but gradually retreating from the 
principles which called him to the tnrone, he excited the 
ill-will and disaffection of his subjects. His eagerness for 
family aggrandizement and the security of his dynasty, the 
continuous and immoderate increase of the national debt, 
the corrupt conduct of public functionaries, and the attempt 
to suppress freedom of speech and political discussion, seve- 
rally contributed to lessen the confidence of the people, and 
in February 1848 a formidable reaction was consummated. 
Deeply incensed at the retrograde policy pursued by the 
government, the Parisians congregated in open revolt, as- 
sailed the authorities, and overpowering the feeble resist- 
ance offered, in the brief space of three days effected the 
expulsion of the monarch, the abolition of royalty, the sup- 
pression of titular distinctions, and the establishment of 

14. A Republic. Liberty and equality, universal suf- 
frage, and the sovereignty of the people decreed, a National 
Assembly was immediately convoked, which ratified the 
principles and proceedings provisionally announced, and 
appointed M. Lamar tine first executive officer. But a state 
of anarchy and subverted order, the sudden dissolution of 
existing institutions and all established authority, must 
have attendant perils and difficulties, and the permanent 
result of changes so extreme, both to France and surround- 
ing nations, remains yet to be developed. 

15. The French royal dynasties were, — the Franks, the 
Merovingians, the Carlovingians, the race of Capet, of Va^ 
lois, and of Bourbon. The four French kings most famed 
in history were Charlemagne, cotemporary with our Egbert ; 
Philip II. with our Richard I. ; Francis I. with our Henry 
VIII. ; and Henry IV., or the Great, with our queen Eliza- 
beth. Philip de Comines, Davilla de Thou, and Mezera, 
are among their best historians. 

B3 
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16. The prindpal epocbs in the historjr of France are,— 
the introduction of Christianity; the Tiotorions career of 
Charlemagne ; the conqnests achieyed hy Henry V. of Eng- 
land ; the massacre of tne Protestants on St. Bartholomew 8 
day ; and the reYolutions of 1792, 1830, and 1848. 



QueitwM for Ewaminatian. 

1. What important eyent took place in the reign of Louis XYI.I 
2. What was his end 1 3. How did the French republicans act 
when in power t 4. Who were the chiefs of the Jacobins t What 
deaths did they suffer 1 5. Who subdued Holland t What happened 
in St. Domingo t 7. What succeeded the republic t Mention a few 
of Napoleon's great battles 1 9. What disaster befell him in Russia 1 

10. Who was Louis XVIII. 1 11. What was the fate of Napoleont 
12. What country hare the French colonized t Why was Charies 
X. banished! 13. Who succeeded himi How did he goyem his 
people t How did his reign terminate t 14. What form of goyem- 
ment succeeded the monarchy! 16. What were the seyeral French 
dynasties! Name their most celebrated monarchs and historians. 



CHAPTER X. 
(SfUit&U\> iSluMltsi and ?#i5ttOYicaI Sj^aracterK. 

SECTION I. 

Roman Kings, and Distinguished Heroes. 

Rom'ulus, founder of the Roman state and senate. 

Nu'ma Pompirius, the institutor of religions ceremonies. 

TuVlos Hostillus. In his reign was fought the battle 
between the Horatii and the Curiatii. Tullus was burnt to 
death in his palace. 

An'cus Mar'tius. He built many fortifications^ and greatly 
improved the city. 

Tarquinlus Pris'cus : he increased the number of the 
senate, and built a magnificent temple to Jupiter. 

SerWius TuVlius: he was slain by Tarquin the Proud, 
V after a useful reign. 

Tarquin'ius Superbus: he was dethroned and expelled 
Rome on account of his enormous vices. 

Lucius Junius Brutus, the first consul: he brought his 
own sons to justice, for a conspiracy in favour of Tarquin. 

Ti'tus Lar'tius : the first dictator who enjoyed absolute 
power. 

Mene'nius Agrip'pa. In his time the first tribunes were 
chosen. He was famed for his eloquence. 

Teren'tius Arsa. He was a famous tribune, and the 
active friend of the people. 
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Caios Martius Coriola'nus. He was unjustly banished 
Rome, and returned with an army to besiege it ; but his 
mother's entreaties prevailed upon him to spare the city. 
In his time the first ediles were chosen. 

Lucius Quintius Cincinna'tus, a celebrated dictator, taken 
from the plough to command the Roman armies. In his 
time the decemviri were appointed. 

Virginlus. In lus time the unjust authority of the de- 
cemviri was abolished. He killed his own daughter, to pre- 
vent her falling a sacrifice to the villainy of Appius Clau<uus. 

Marcus Man'lius, the brave defender and saviour of his 
country in the war with Brennus, king of the Gauls. 

Camirius, a renowned dictator, who led the Romans on 
to victory. 

Mar'cus Cur'tius, famed for his patriotism, by throwing 
himself as a sacrifice into a chasm which had opened in 
the streets of Rome. 

Man'lius Torqua'tus: he put his son to death for con- 
tempt of his consular authority, and as an example of 
military justice. 

Fabri'cius, one of the poorest and most virtuous of the 
Romans. His integrity was unshaken amidst every attempt 
to bribe him ; and his noble spirit will transmit his name 
and merits to the latest ages. 

Reg'ulus. In his time the first Punic wars began. He 
was doomed by the Carthaginians to suffer the most cruel 
tortures. 

Marcellus. He vanquished the Gauls in their war with 
Rome ; and, for his valour, was called " the sword of his 
country." 

Fa'bius, famed for his wisdom and prudence. He has 
been styled "the buckler of Rome." 

Scip'io Africa'nus, the sreat conqueror of Spain and 
Africa, and the opposer of I^nnibal, the Carthaginian leader. 

Scip'io iEmilia nus, the destroyer of Carthage. He shone 
equally in learning as in arms. 

The Grac'chi; the friends of liberty and virtue: they 
endeavoured to stem the rising torrent of corruption, but 
fell a sacrifice to the attempt. 

Metellus Numidlcus; famous in battle, and a man of 
strict integrity. 

Caius Ma'nus : noted for his insatiable pride and ambi- 
tion : he brought great calamities upon his native city. 

Sylla, a great conqueror, and tyrannical in command : but 
he had at Gist the moderation to resign all his dignities, and 
retire to a private station. 

Marcus Tullius Ci'cero : the great Roman orator, and the 
distinguished friend of liberty. 

Pompey : a brave general, but whose ambition led to his 
country's slavery. 
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Julius Cse'sar: the greatest hero of bis time. He wm 
chosen perpetual dictator of Rome, but trampling upon the 
liberties of the Roman people, they assassinated him. 

Mark Antony : the friend of Csesar, famed as a general, 
but still more noted for his attachment to Cleopatra^ qoeen 
of Egypt. 

Augustus CsBsar : the first Roman emperor, and the 
nephew of Julius. In his reign the Romans enjoyed peace, 
and Jesus, the long-promised Messiah, appeared in GaJilee 



SECTION II. 
Celebrated Greeks. 

Ce'crops, the first king of Athens. 

The'seus, cotemporarv with Romulus, and ^a kins of 
Athens ; memorable for his courage and conduct : he killed 
the minotaur, a monster kept by Minos, and achieyed many 
great exploits. 

Ja'son, a noble Thessalian, who is said to haye sailed 
with forty-nine companions to Colchis, in search of the 
golden fleece : this expedition is, howeyer, more properly 
m the region of fable than true history, as is also that w 
Theseus. 

Agamem'non, general of the Grecian armies at the siege 
of Troy, and king of My cense, in the Morea. 

Co'drus, king of Athens : he devoted himself to death for 
the benefit of his country, which was immediately after 
governed by archons. 

Cad'mus, king of Thebes, and the inventor of letters. 

Ulys'ses, king of Ithaca, and one of the wisest among the 
Greeks : Ajax and Achilles joined him, and the collective 
force of the Greeks, in the Trojan war. 

Lycur'gus, the celebrated Spartan law-river: he totally 
re-modelled the constitution, and composed a code of juris- 
prudence, selected from the best laws made by Minos 
and others. 

Ho'mer, the prince of poets ; bom at Smyrna. Hesiod 
was his contemporary. 

Thales, a Grecian philosopher, astronomer, geographer, 
and geometrician. 

Dra'co, the ri^d legislator of Athens: he punished all 
offences indiscriminately. 

Solon, the wise reformer, and improver of the Athe- 
nian laws. 

AJcee'us and Sap'pho, a Greek poet and poetess, who wrote 
chiefly in lyric numbers. 

Simonldes, a famous Grecian poet. 

£s'chylus, a Greek tragic poet. 
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Pisis'tratus, an aspiring Athenian, who, while Solon tra- 
velled into Egypt, took advantage of his absence to nsurp 
the government of Athens. 

Clis'thenes, the introducer of the ostracism : he was en- 
dued with great penetration and abilities, which were but 
seldom properly directed. 

Milti'ades, an Athenian general, who gained the battle of 
Marathon, fought against the Persians. 

Harmo'dius and Aristogi'ton : two young Athenians, who 
delivered their country from the tyranny of the sons of 
Pisistratus, and were honoured with high marks of esteem 
and admiration. 

Anac'reon, of Teos, a celebrated poet : his works are dis- 
tinguished by their elegance and simplicity of expression. 

Leon'idas, the Spartan king, who fell at the battle of 
Thermopylae in defence of his country's dearest rights. 

Themis'tocles, an Athenian general, famed for his valour 
and address : he gained the signal victory at Salamis ; but 
being afterwards banished by his ungrateful countrymen, he 
sought refuge at the court of Xerxes, king of Persia; and 
soon after, to avoid bearing arms a^nst the Athenians, 
poisoned himself. 

Soph'ocles and Eurip'ides : two Grecian poets. 

Cimon, son of Milti'ades, a famous general : he too was 
banished, but at the expiration of five years returned to 
Athens, and his gallant spirit forgetting former injuries, he 
once more animated the (jreeks to fame and conquest. 

Pericles, an Athenian general, celebrated for his love of 
the fine arts : the age in which he flourished is called that of 
luxury, as he introduced a taste for expensive pleasures at 
Athens. In his time began the famous Peloponnesian war. 

Lysan'der, the renowned Spartan conoueror of Athens: 
the treasures which he then brought to Lacedemon insen- 
sibly corrupted the pure morals of its citizens. 

Alcibi'ades, a brave Athenian, who had some splendid 
virtues, counterbalanced by great vices : his character was 
peculiarly magnificent and ostentatious. He was killed by 
command of the thirty tyrants, or kings. 

Thrasybulus, the Athenian, who overturned the power of 
the thirty tyrants, and restored peace to his bleeding country. 

Xen'ophon, a warrior and historian. 

SocVates, an Athenian pliilosopher, whose mind being too 
enlightened for the times in which he lived, the Athenians 
falsely accused him of disrespect to their gods, and he soon 
fell a martyr to their suspicion and vengeance. 

Agesila'us, a Spartan king, who gained many important 
victories. 

Pelop'idas, a Theban general, who, assisted by the valour 
of his friend Epaminondas, rescued his country from the 
Spartan yoke. 
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Epaminon'das, a Theban warrior, who joined to the duties 
of his station a taste for philosophy and the sciences. He 
gained two celebrated yiotories, Leuctra and Mantinea; at 
the latter of which he fell. 

Philip, king of Macedon, and father of Alexander the 
Great. He gained the famous batUe of Chssronea^ and ob- 
tained yarious successes against the Thebansand Athenians. 
The Greeks chose him for their general against the Persian 
force. He was soon after killed oy one of his ownjpiards. 

Alexander the Great, a renowned conqueror. He ran a 
rapid career of what the world calls ^lory; and, after 
defeating the Persians, and destroying their empire, he died 
at Babylon, as is supposed from the effects of a fit of 
intemperance. 

Ar'istotle, a celebrated philosopher, the tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Demos'thenes, the Grecian orator. JSschines was his 
contemporary and rival. 

Pyrrhus, a king of Epi'rus. He conquered Macedonia 
from the successors of Alexander. His lue was one conti- 
nual scene of war and tumult. 



SECTION III. 
Eminent Historical Characters. 

From the third Cenibwry before, to the tixth after Christ, 
induHve. 

Cha'res, a Rhodian statuary; he made the celebrated 
Colossus, which was destroyed by the Saracens a.d. 667. 

Eu'clid, an Egyptian mathematician, famed for his '^ Ele- 
ments of Geometry." 

Zollus, a snarling grammarian, whose soTere and illiberal 
criticisms on Homer, Isocrates, and Plato, made him gene- 
rally dreaded. 

Theoo'ritus, of Syracuse ; his pastoral poems are written 
in the Doric dialect, and have been imitated by Virgil. 

Callim'achus, an ancient Grecian poet; a few of his 
hymns only are extant. 

Archime'des, of Syracuse, celebrated for his skill in ma* 
thematics and mechanics. 

Plau'tus, a Latin dramatic author, famed for his comedies, 
his poetry, and eloquence. 

Second Century before Chrigt» 

Bion, of Smyrna^ a Grecian poet ; his Idyls were written 
with delicate simplicity. 

Terence, a highly celebrated dramatic Latin writer : six 
of his plays only remain. 
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Aristar'chus, a critio and excelleDt grammarian ; his stric- 
tures on Homer were severely just. 

Polyb'ius, the Grecian historian ; he accompanied Scipio 
in his military expeditions, and described his scenes from 
actual knowledge. 

Last Century before Christ 

Ros'cius, a celebrated Roman actor, never yet surpassed. 

Var'ro, a learned Roman writer : there are extant three 
books of his " Treatise on Husbandry," five on the Latin 
tongue, and a few epigrams, preserved by Scaliger. 

At'ticus, a noble Roman, the friend of Cicero, famed for 
the urbanity of his manners, and his acquaintance with the 
niceties of his mother-tongue. 

Ca'to the younger, one of the Stoic sect, rigid in his mo- 
rals, and the firm friend of independence ; after the battle 
of Pharsaha, which made Caesar master of Rome, Cato 
stabbed himself at Utica, in Africa. 

Catul'lus, a good Latin poet, and the friend of Cicero ; his 
poetry is too licentious for a refined taste. 

Lucre'tius, a Roman philosopher : he wrote a poem on 
natural philosophy. 

Sariust, a Latin historian ; all the remains of his works 
are "Catiline's Conspiracy," and the " Wars of Jugurtha." 

Julius CsBsar, author of the celebrated " Commentaries ; " 
seven books upon the Gallic war only remain. Caesar was 
stabbed at Rome, forty-four years B. c. 

Virgil, prince of the Latin poets ; his works are the 
iEneid, the Georgics, and the Bucolics. 

Tibul'lus, the contemporary of Virgil and Horace ; four 
books of his elegies are extant, which display all the graces 
of stjle and sentiment. 

Diodo'rus Sic'ulus, author of the Egyptian, Persian, Me- 
dian, Grecian, Roman, and Carthaginian history: a valu- 
able work, but many books are lost. 

Vitru'vius, the celebrated Roman architect : he flourished 
under Augustus. 

Cornelius Nepos, a Latin historian ; his lives of Roman 
and Grecian generals is a valuable school-book. 

Horace, a Latin poet ; his works are moral and satirical : 
he was the friend of Virgil. 

Ovid, a Latin poet of lively genius ; hb works are nnme- 
rous, but his delicacy of sentiment by no means equals the 
purity of his diction. 

First Century after Christ. 

LiVy, the Latin historian of the Roman empire ; part of 
his work is lost, but has been supplied by a modem German. 

Stra'bo, eminent in the science of geography, and author 
of a very valuable treatise upon it. 
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Phsedrus, author of some fables, written with elegant 
^mplicity. 

Valerius Maximns, author of a collection^ or compilatioD, 
of celebrated anecdotes and maxims. 

Velleius Pater'culus, a Roman historian, who composed 
an epitome of the Roman history. 

CeVsus, celebrated as a physician in Rome ; he wrote on 
medicine, agriculture, rhetoric, and mihtary affairs ; all his 
works, except that on medicine, are lost. 

Sen'eca, eminent at Rome as a moralist, and the preceptor 
of Nero, who basely condemned him to death. 

Lu'can, the nephew of Seneca, famed for his PharsaUa, a 
poem descriptive of the wars between Caesar and Pompey. 

Persius, a Latin satirical poet. 

Jose'phus Fla'vius, the celebrated Jewish historian: he 
wrote an account of the wars of the Jews, the historj of 
their antiquities, &c., and has been admired for his anima- 
ted style, the propriety of his expressions, and the accuracy 
of his descriptions. He was present at the siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 

Epicte'tus, a Grecian philosopher, author of the Enehiri- 
dion, or " Compendium of Stoic Philosophy," a work much 
esteemed. 

Petro'nius Arbiter, the dissolute but accomplished friend 
of Nero ; he was a man of great abilities, but of yery lax 
morality. 

Plin'y the ddefy celebrated for his "Natural History;" 
he was suffocated by the vapour emitted from an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. 

Ju venal, a Latin poet, who lashed the vices of his age. 

Mar'tial^ a Roman poet, chiefly noted for his epigrams. 

Quintil'ian, an orator and rhetorician, the celebrated in- 
structor of vouth; his "Institutes of Oratory" are deser- 
vedly in hign estimation. 

Ta'citus, a noble Roman historian : he wrote a treatise on 
the manners of the Germans, the life of Agricola, and the 
lives of the Roman emperors Tiberius, Nero, and Caligula. 

Pliny the yov/ager^ nephew of the elder Pliny, famed for 
his love of polite literature ; he wrote ten books of elegant 
letters to lus friends, still extant. 

Second Centwty after Christ. 

Plu'tarch, an eminent Grecian biographer ; his " Lives of 
Illustrious Characters" will ever be read with pleasure, and 
admiration. 

Sueto'uius, a rhetorician and grammarian ; he wrote the 
** Lives of the Twelve Caesars," but his style is indifferent. 

Aulus Gellius, a Roman grammarian and rhetorician; 
author of the " Attic Nights," which is a selection of de- 
tached remarks written at Athens, whence it takes its name. 
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Lucian, a Greek satiric writer ; he composed " Dialogues 
of the Dead," and other works, which were enlivened by 
wit, but disgraced by profaneness and indecency. 

Ga'len, a Greek physician, unrivalled by his contempo- 
raries in surgery and medicine ; he wrote many volumes on 
physic : five only have been transmitted to posterity. 

Celsus, an epicurean philosopher, and writer against 
Christianity. 

Diog'enes Laer'tius, author of the " Lives of the Philo- 
sophers." 

Pausa'nias, a Grecian historian, celebrated for his geo- 
graphical knowledge : he wrote a description of Greece, its 
antiquities and curiosities. 

Third Century after Chrigt. 

Hero'dian, a Greek writer, author of a Roman history, 
in eight books: the style is peculiarly elegant, but it is 
inaccurate in its statements. 

Justin, a Latin historian, and abridger of an universal 
history, which is replete with judicious reflections. 

Longi'nus, a Greek critic and philosopher, author of a 
" Treatise on the Sublime," part of which is extant ; he was 
secretary to the celebrated Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, in 
Asia Minor. 

Fourth Century after Chrigt, 

Euse'bius, a Christian bishop of Caesarea, bom in Pales- 
tine, and author of an ecclesiastical history. 

Aurelius Victor, a Roman biographer of the Hyes of the 
Caesars, from Julius to Julian ; this writer is minute and 
faithful. 

Quin'tus Cur'tius, a Latin historian, celebrated for his 
" Life of Alexander the Great," compiled with much ele- 
gance of style, but great inattention to onronological arrange- 
ment : his history was in ten books ; the two first being lost, 
have been well supplied by Frienshemius, a learned German 
historian to Christina, queen of Sweden. 

Macro'bius, a Latin writer, whose criticisms and miscel- 
laneous observations are thought valuable by the learned. 

Fifth Century after Christ 

Claudlan, an Egyptian and Latin poet : his works were 
miscellaneous. 

Mus^'us, a Greek poet, famed for his '^ Lives of Hero and 
Leander," a poem sometimes erroneously attributed to the 
Musaeus who flourished in the time of Cepheus. 

Boe'thius, a Roman, who flourished in the sixth century 
after Christ, and having been banished to Milan bv Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, wrote there his celebrated 
" Consolations of Philosophy." 
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CHAPTER XL 
Select Vtitistj^ anH GenetAl Vtdgtftp^s* 

SECTION I. 

British Biography. 

A. 

Roger Ascham, bom in Yorkshire, 1515 ; died 1568. He 
was Latin secretary and tutor to queen Elizabeth, an excel- 
lent Greek scholar, and wrote a treatise on the education 
of youth, for which he was eminently quahfied. 

Lancelot Andrews, bishop of Ely, born in London, 1565; 
died 1626. He was a prelate of great abilities and exten- 
sive learning : he assisted in the present translation of the 
Bible, and wrote several sermons, which were published 
after his death. 

Elias Ashmole, bom in Staffordshire, 1617 ; died 1692. A 
celebrated antiquary and natural philosopher ; he founded 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxforo, and was author of the 
" Institutes and Ceremonies of the Order of the Garter." 

Joseph Addison, horn 1672 ; died 1719. He was one of 
the ornaments of British literature. The " Tatler," " Spec- 
tator," and " Guardian," were much enriched by his con- 
tributions ; he wrote the tragedy of " Cato," which was so 
popular as to be performed thirty-fiye nights in succession : 
m his latter years he wrote ** A Defence of the Christian 
Rehgion." In 1706 he was made secretary of state, in 
queen Anne's reign, but did not long retain the office. His 
style of writing is universally regarded as easy and elegant : 
Dr. Johnson designates it as " easy, but not coarse ; elegant, 
but not ostentatious." 

George, Lord Anson, a brave British officer, bom in 
Staffordshire, 1697 ; died 1762. He was celebrated for 1^ 
naval victories, and his voyage round the world. 

Mark Akenside, a physician and poet, bom in Northum- 
berland, 1721 ; died 1770. His chief work is the " Pleasures 
of Imagination," a beautiful poem. 

Sir Mdlph Ahercromhy, bom 1738; died 1801. He rose 
through the gradations of rank to that of major-general in 
1787 : after considerable service, both on the continent and 
in the West Indies, he was appointed to dispossess the 
French of Egypt ; and at the battle of Alexandria, March 
21st, 1801, so glorious to the British arms, he received a 
mortal wound, of which, after languishing for eight days, 
he died. 

Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, a nobleman who pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated classic taste. The celebrated 
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Arundelian marbles, with many other valnable antiquarian 
relics, were brought by him from the Levant to England, 
and afterwards presented by his grandson to the university 
of Oxford : he lived in the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I., and died in 1646. 

Robert Ainsworth, bom 1660 ; died 1743. He wrote some 
learned tracts and poems, but is best known by his Latin 
and English dictionary, first printed in 1736. 

Lord Amherst, born 1717, in Kent ; died 1797. He served 
in the actions of Dettingen and Fontenoy, and contributed 
eminently by his successful campaigns in Canada towards 
the reduction of that province: he was made commander- 
in-chief, which post he resigned to the duke of York in 1796. 

Sir Richard Arhjoright, bom at Preston, in Lancashire, 
1732 ; died 1792. To him we are indebted for the machinery 
employed in the manufacture of cotton. He was originally 
a poor man, but acquired a large fortune by his unrivalled 
inventions and great perseverance. 

Thomas Arnold, m. d., bora 1739 ; died 1816. He was 
chiefly distinguished by his skill in the treatment of insanity; 
he wrote an excellent treatise on this subject, and was also 
the author of other much-esteemed medicsil observations. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty, an English general officer, who 
served with great ability in various parts of the ^lobe. He 
took Java and Batavia from the Dutch : he died in 1822. 

John Abemethy, born 1764; died 1831. An eminent sur- 
geon of eccentric manners : he was particularly celebrated 
for his skill in the treatment of disorders of the digestive 
organs, and his success in surgical operations. 

Thomas Arnold, D. D., was born at Cowes in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1795, and died in the year 1842. He was appointed 
head-master of Rugby school in 1828. This successful 
teacher and eminent scholar raised the school very high in 
public estimation : his " History of Rome" (so far as it is 
carried) is a work of sterling value. 

B. 

Venerable Bede, bom in the bisnopric of Durham, in 673 ; 
died 735. He was a monk of very superior learning for that 
period, and wrote an ecclesiastical history of Britain, from 
the invasion of Caesar to his own times. 

Thomas a-Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, bom in 
London, 1119 ; died 1170. This prelate has been noted in 
history for unbounded ambition, and excessive pride: he 
was assassinated at the altar in Canterbury cathedral, and 
canonized not long after. 

Roger Bacon, a Franciscan monk, bom in Somersetshire, 
1214 ; died 1294. He was a natural philosopher and mathe- 
matician : he introduced some curious chemical experiments 
into Europe, and made the first approaches to the discovery 
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of ganpowdet*, the camera obscura, the telescope, and tfie 
errors of the calendar. 

George Buchanan, bom in Scotland, 1506 ; died 1582. 
He was a Scottish lustorian and Latin poet, and the tntor 
of James the first of England and sixth of Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, bom in DoTonshire, 1544 ; died 1612. 
fie was a learned statesman, and founded the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. 

Francis Bacon^ viscount St. Alban's, bom in London, 
1561 ; died 1626. He was a man of uniyersal genius, an 
illustrious philosopher, an eminent statesman, and lord hiffh 
chancellor of Great Britain in the reign of James I. ; he 
has been called the light of science, and the father of experi- 
mental philosophy. His work, styled " Novum Orgajium 
Scientiarum," has earned for him immortal fame. 

Robert Blake, a celebrated English admiral, born in 
Somersetshire, 1599 ; died 1657. He fought very success- 
fully under Cromwell. 

Isaac Barrow, born in London, 1630; died 1677. He 
was a great mathematician and diyine, and the master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Samud Butler, born in Worcestershire, 1612 ; died 1680: 
he was a good poet, and author of *' Hudibras ; " but lived 
and died in obscurity. 

John Bunyan, born in Bedfordshire, 1628; died 1688. 
BUs name is perpetuated by his famous allegory called " the 
Pilgrim's Progress." 

Sobert Boyle, bora in Ireland, 1627 ; died 1691. He was 
a celebrated natural philosopher. 

Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, born in Edinburgh- 
shire, 1643 ; died 1715. He is memorable as an historical 
andpolitical writer. 

Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, bom 1676 ; died 1731. He 
was a great mathematician ; and the machine representing 
the solar system having received his approbation, was called, 
after his title, an orrery. 

Richard Bentley, born at Wakefield, 1662 ; died 1742. 
His literary character, as a critic and divine, is known 
throughout Europe. 

James Brindley, born in Derbyshire, 1716; died 1772. 
He was the planner of the duke of Bridgwater's canal from 
Worsley to Manchester^ and one, of still greater extent, 
from the Trent to the Mersey. 

Sir WUliam Blackstone, bom in London, 1723 ; died 
1780. He was very eminent as a lawyer, and wrote " Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England," an analysis of the laws, 
and other legal treatises. 

Robert Bums, the Ayrshire ploughman, bom 1759 ; died 
1796. His poems, written in the provincial dialect, are 
uncommonly beautiful. 
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Edwimd Bwrhe, born in Ireland, 1729 ; died 1797. One 
of the most elegant writers his age produced; he wrote 
many political tracts, but his '* Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful" has stamped his fame as an author : his oratory 
was distinguished in the senate. 

2>r. Blair, bom in Edinburgh, 1718; died 1801. This 
celebrated divine was the ornament of the Scottish church, 
and has immortalized his name by his sermons, and rhe- 
torical lectures. 

Francis Beaumont, bom 1686 ; died 1616 : a dramatic 
poet, who, in coni unction with his friend Fletcher, produced 
many excellent plays. 

Richard Baxter, bom 1616 : died 1691. He was a non- 
conformist preacher, and wrote many excellent works, 
amongst which **the Saint's Everlasting Rest" is the most 
popular. He suflfered great persecution for his religious 
tenets. 

James Bruce, bom in Stirlingshire, 1730 ; died 1794. He 
was one of the most distinguished of our modem travellers. 
He made a tour of Asia Minor, and travelled into Abyssinia 
to discover the source of the Nile : his statements at the 
time appeared extravagant, and called forth much illiberal 
criticism; but subsequent observations have proved their 
general correctness. 

Lord Byron, George Gordon, born in London, 1788 ; 
died in 1824. As a poet of description and passion he will 
always occupy a hign place, but in some of his works he 
exhibits a want of purity and right feeKng, which detracts 
from their poetic merit, justly exposing him to the severest 
censures of criticism, and the condemnation of the moralist 
and divine. He died at Missolonghi, in Greece, of a brain 
fever, brought on by mental anxiety and bodily fatigue, 
during his eiforts to assist the Greeks in the struggle for 
their independence. 

Anna Letitia Barhauld, bom 1743 ; died 1826. A pious 
and popular authoress of several works for children. She 
also wrote some highly esteemed novels. 

Jeremy Bentham, bora 1749 ; died 1832. A writer of 
some celebrity on politics and jurisprudence. His princi- 
ples were what are called utilitarian: he considered those 
measures best which were most useful, L e. which brought 
the greatest happiness to the greatest number. His works 
are voluminous, and better understood by political econo- 
mists than by general readers. 

Sir David Baird, born 1767. A British general officer of 
distinction : he was engaged at the taking of Seringapatam 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and also at the siege of Copen- 
hagen. He took part in the battle of Corunna, and the 
command devolved on him after the death of sir John 
Moore : he died 1829. 
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Matthew BaiUiey u. d., bom 1761. A celebrated wnter 
and lecturer on morbid and general anatomy. He presented 
a Taloable museum of anatomical specimens to the Ck>ll^ 
of Physicians : died 1823. 

Sir WiUiam Beechey, born in 1769 ; died 1839 : was emi- 
nent as a portrait painter, (in which he excelled most of his 
contemporaries,) and also produced some historical compo- 
sitions of superior merit. 

C. 

Getjffrey Chaucer, bom in London, 1328 ; died 1400. He 
has been called the father of English poetry, and his works 
OTince the propriety of the appellation. 

WUliam Caxton, a printer, born in Kent the latter part 
of the reign of Henry IV. ; died 1491. He was the first 
who set up a printing-press in England, in the reign of 
Edward IV. 

Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, bom in 
Nottinghamshire, 1489; died 1556. He suffered martyr- 
dom for the protestant cause in Mary's reign. 

Sebastian Cabot, a celebrated nayigator, bom at Bristol, 
1477. He discovered Newfoundland, and great part of Ame- 
rica, before it was visited by Columbus : he died about 1557. 
James Criohton, called the admirable Crichton, bom at 
Perth, 1560 ; died 1582. He is said to have run through 
the circle of the sciences by the time he was twenty, and 
his attainments almost exceed credibility: he disputed in 
the foreign universities with the most learned professors, 
and came off victorious : he was assassinated by ri^ans. 

WiUiam Cecil, lord Burleigh, a celebrated statesman, 
bom in Lincolnshire, 1521 ; died 1598. He was lord high 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth for twenty-seven years, and 
one of the chief supporters of her government. 

John Churchui, duke of Marlborough, 
bora in Devonshire, 1660 ; died 1722. 
This renowned general and hero com- 
manded queen Anne's forces in Holland, 
and gained the victories of Blenh^m, 
RamUies, Oudenarde, and Malplaqnet, 
aided by her allies. Blenheim-house was 
erected by the nation to perpetuate his 
gallant services. 
William Camden, an antiquary, bora in London, 1551; 
died 1623. He was author of the '' Britannia," a work 
which contains the history of the ancient British, their ori- 
gin, manners, and laws. Camden was not less illustrious 
for his virtues than his learaing. 

Abraham Cowley, a celebrated poet, bom in London, 
1618: died 1667. He had great genius, and an amiable 
character. Loyalty was its striking feature. 
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Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, born in Huntingdonshire, 1670 ; 
died 1631. He was a celebrated collector of records, ohar^ 
ters, and other MSS. His works are numerous, and his 
valuable library now forms a part of the British Museum. 

Sir Edward Coke, lord chief justice of England, bom in 
Norfolk, 1549 ; died 1634. He was an excellent lawyer, 
and had studied his profession thoroughly : his best work is 
" Institutes of the Laws of England." 

Samud Clarke, D.D. born in Norfolk, 1676 ; died 1729. A 
divine of the deepest learning, and most amiable character. 

WiRiam CoUins, a poet, born in Sussex, 1720 ; died 1766. 
His oriental eclogues are models of pastoral poetry. The 
greatest part of his life was passed in disease and misery ; 
and when fortune favoured his wishes, he became a lunatic. 
Robert, Lord Clive, baron of Plassey, born in Shropshire, 
1725 ; died 1774. He was a celebrated English general in 
the service of the East India Company ; by his valour and 
conduct he secured to the India Company a vast access of 
territory, and Clive's laurels are unfading. 

John Campbell, ll.d., born at Edinburgh, 1708 ; died 1776. 
Author of several valuable works ; particularly the " An- 
cient Universal History," " Modern Universal History," 
the " Lives of the English Admirals," and the " Present 
State of Europe." 

Captain James Cook, born in Yorkshire, 1728 ; died in 
1779. He was a celebrated navigator, sailed three times 
round the world, and his discoveries have been of the most 
essential service to nautical and geographical knowledge. 
Captain Cook was killed at one of the Sandwich Isles, in a 
skirmish with the natives. 

Sir WiUiam Chambers, bom in Sweden, but of English 
parentage, 1726 ; died 1796. He was celebrated as an archi- 
tect ; Somerset-house was built under his direction ; and he 
published a treatise upon civil architecture. Robert and 
James Adam, natives of Scotland, were also the cotempora- 
ries of Sir William, and shone in the same profession : the 
new university of Edinburgh, the Adelphi-buildings, and 
Portland-place, were designed by them. 

George Canning, of Irish extraction, 
but born in London, 1770 ; died in 1827. 
This eloquent orator and distinguished 
statesman occupied a prominent position 
in the pohtical history of his day. He 
was a member of successive cabinets ; in 
1807, secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs ; in 1816, president of the board of 
control ; and m 1827, was appointed 
prime-minister, shortly before his death. 

WiUiam Cowper, the bard of truth and feeling ; bom in 
Hertfordshire, 1731 ; died 1800. He waa a man of original 
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genius, and his works, while they possess all the imagery 
and fire of true poetry, are the most i>ersuasiye sermons, 
hringiuff the great truths of Christianity, and the moral 
duties, home to the hearts of his readers. 

Charles ComwaUis, marquis Cornwallis, bom in England, 
1738; died in India, 1806. When gOTornor-general of the 
East India Company's territories, and commander-in-chief 
of the land forces there, he eminently shone as the patriot, 
warrior, and man. To British India he was particularly 
endeared, having spent there many years of a long and 
active life. 

Adam Clarke, ll.d., bom in Ireland, 1762; died 1832. 
He was a popular minister of the Wesleyan connexion for 
upwards of half a century, and one of the most eminent 
men of his day for his acquirements in biblical knowledge 
and oriental hterature. He wrote many valuable works, 
among which his " Commentary on the Bible" deserves 
particular notice, as one of the standard works of the kind, 
and a monument of his great industry and learning. 

Sir Francis Chantrey. This eminent sculptor was bora 
in 1781, near Sheffield, and died in 1841. He was first 
brought into note, in 1809, by his four colossal busts of 
Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, in the Trim'ty 
House. There is an exquisite group of his in Lichfield 
cathedral, (the sleeping children). The busts, &c. he sub- 
sequently executed include some of the first names of the 
last and present age. 

Sir AsUey Cooper, a celebrated anatomist and surgeon, 
was bora at Brooke in Norfolk, in 1768 ; died in 1841. As 
a lecturer, an author, a skilful surgeon and dexterous ope- 
rator, he ranks among the first in the medical profession. 

Thomas Campbell, born in Glasgow, 1777 ; died 1844, 
When twenty-one years of age he published his celebrated 
poem, " the Pleasures of Hope," which placed him high in 
public estimation ; in 1809 appeared ** Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing," and in 1819 his " Specimens of the British Poets." 
He was elected rector of Glasgow university for 1827 and 
the two following years. Among his works may be men- 
tioned, a " Life of Petrarch," " Life and Times oi Frederick 
the Great," and a " Life of Mrs. Siddons." 

D. 

Bohert Dudley, earl of Leicester, bom 1532 ; died 1588, 
Pride, insolence, and venality were the most prominent 
features of Leicester's character ; but queen Elizabeth was 
blind to his vices, and he continued in high favour at her 
court to the time of his death. 

John Dryden, an excellent English poet, bom in North- 
amptonshire, 1631 ; died in 1700. His plays, poems, und 
translations ace universally Jmown and admired. 
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Sir Francis Drake, born in Devonshire, 1646 ; died 1696. 
He was a distinguished naval officer, and served under queen 
Elizabeth with high reputation; he made also a voyage 
round the world. 

Robert Decereux, earl of Essex, born in Herefordshire, 
1667 ; died 1601. This gallant nobleman was the favourite 
of Elizabeth after Leicester's death ; but falling under her 
displeasure he was seized, tried, and beheaded : Elizabeth 
from that day lost her cheerfulness, and continually regretted 
his death. 

Daniel De Foe, bom in London, 1661 : died 1731, He 
was a political writer, and tolerable poet ; but is best known 
as the author of ^* Robinson Crusoe," a pleasing and instruc- 
tive romance, founded on the real history of Alexander 
Selkirk, who lived four years upon the desolate island of 
Juan Fernandez. 

John Dalrymple, earl of Stair, born in Scotland, 1673; 
died 1747. He early distinguished himself in his native 
country in favour of king William, and fought bravely under 
George H. at the battle of Dettingen. 

Philip Doddridge, D.D., an emment dissenting minister, 
was born in London, 1702 ; died 1761. He wrote many 
valuable religious works of a practical kind. 

John Dyer, a divine and poet, born in Caermarthenshire, 
1700 ; died 1768. His poems of " Grongar Hill,'' " the 
Ruins of Rome," and " the Fleece," are specimens of an 
original genius for poetry, and the most beautiful simpUcity 
of expression. 

Erasmus Darwin, m.d., of Derby, bom in Nottingham- 
shire, 1732, a physician and poet ; died 1802. Among his 
many beautiful poems, the "Botanic Garden" is particu- 
larly worthy of notice. 

Visc(mnt Duncan, a distinguished naval officer, was bom 
in Dundee, in 1731 ; died in 1804. He defeated the Dutch 
fleet off Camperdown, 1797. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, one of the most eminent of modem 
chemists, was born, 1778 ; died in 1829. He invented the 
safety lamp, discovered that the alkalies and earths had 
metallic bases ; and was the author of many other useful dis- 
coveries and inventions, and several scientific publications. 

E. 

John Evelyn, bom in Surrey, 1620 ; died in 1706. He 
was famed as a natural philosopher, and his " Silva, or an 
account of Forest Trees, is well known : he was one of the 
first fellows of the Royal Society, and closed a most useful 
life in peace and honour. 

George Edwards, called the father of ornithology, bom 
in Sussex, 1694 ; died 1773. He published " the ^tory of 
Birds," and " Gleanings of Natural History." 
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George Augwttu EUiottf bom in Roxbnrgbslurey 1718 ; 
died 1790. A gallant British general, and the noble de- 
fender of Gibraltar against the united efforts of France and 
Spain : he was raised to the peerage, by the title of lord 
Heathfield, and baron Gibraltar. 

Thomas, Lord Erskine, an able and accomplished lawyer 
and orator, was bom in 1760; died in 1823. In 1806 he 
was made lord high chancellor of Great Britain. 

Viscount Exmowthy Edward Pellew. A distingnished 
nayal commander, was born at Dover, in 1757 ; died in 
1833. His greatest naval exploit was the bombardment of 
Algiers, one of the most destructive on record. 



Sir Martin Frohisher, an English navigator, bom in York- 
shire, time uncertain; died 1594. He fought against the 
Spanish armada with determined bravery. 

Creorge Fox, bom in Leicestershire, 1624; died 1690. 
He was the founder of the sect called Quakers. 

John Flamstead, born in Derbyshire, 1646; died 1719. 
He was celebrated for astronomical and mathematicsd know- 
ledge: he composed the British catalogue of fixed stars, 
and published several works both on astronomy and the 
mathematics. 

Henry Fidding, bom in Somersetshire, 1707 ; died 1754. 
He wrote twenty-six plays, and his humorous works are 
justly celebrated for their accurate descriptions of life. 

James Ferguson,, born in Scotland, 1710 ; died 1776. He 
was a self-taught genius ; his great work is " Astronomy 
explained on sir Isaac Newton's Principles." 

Samuel Foots, born in Cornwall, 1722 ; died 1777. He 
was a distinguished wit, wrote for the stage, and occasionany 
performed in his own pieces. 

Charles James Fox, born 1748; died 1806. He was a 
statesman and orator of no common celebrity. 



Sir Thomas Gresham, bom in London, 1519 ; died 1679. 
He was a princely merchant in queen Elizabeth's reiffn, and 
erected the Roval Exchange at his own expense : he con- 
verted his own house into a college for the cultivation of the 
seven Uberal sciences, and left perpetual salaries for the 
professors. 

Thomas Guy, son of a lighterman in Horselydown, Sonth- 
wark, born 1643; died 1724. He was apprenticed to a 
bookseller, and afterwards began the world with two hun- 
dred pounds ; but by attention to business, and extreme 
parsimony, accumulated immense riches; he built Guv's 
Hospital, in Southwark, which cost £18,793 ; he left by 
will £219,499 to endow it ; to Christ'srCburoh Hospital he 
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beqneathed £400 a-jear for ever ; and £80,000 (the residue 
of his estate) was distributed among those who could claim 
any affinity to him. 

John Gay, an eminent poet, born in Devonshire, 1688: 
died 1732. He was intimate with all the great men of his 
age ; and his fables, poems, and dramatic pieces were well 
received by the public. 

Thomcts Gray, born in London, 1716; died 1771. His 
learning and taste were great, and he published a small col- 
lection of excellent poems, of which the " Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard '■ is the most celebrated. 

Oliver Goldsmith, a poet, bom in Roscommon, Ireland, 
1729 ; died 1774. He subsisted chiefly by his pen, and his 
varied life may instruct those who are entering into its busy 
scenes : he was by turns a poet, historian, and natural phi- 
losopher : his " Vicar of Wakefield," and " Deserted Vil- 
la^,*' must ever secure the approbation of true taste. 

Vamd Garrick, born in Herefordshire, 1716 ; died 1779. 
The most celebrated actor that ever trod the English stage, 
and an author of no small eminence in the lighter walks of 
literature. 

Thomas Gainsborough, born in Suffolk, 1727 ; died 1788. 
An eminent portrait and landscape painter, equally distin- 
guished by his talents and his virtues. 

Edward Gibbon, born in Surrey, 1737 ; died 1794. He 
was the elegant historian of the ^' Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.** 

Henry Grattan, an eminent Irish statesman, was bom in 
Dublin, 1750 ; died in 1820. The British parliament boasts 
of few, either before or since his time, who equalled him in 
powers of oratory: he was a sincere lover of his country, 
and long and eloquently advocated the cause of Cathohc 
emancipation. 

WiUiam Gifford, bom at Ashburton, in Devonshire, was 
the founder of the " Quarterly Review," and the author of 
several publications, chiefly distinguished by their keen sa- 
tire and sound criticisms. He died in 1826. 

WiUiam Godwin, was born at Wisbeach, in 1756 ; died in 
1836. He is well known as the author of " Caleb Wil- 
liams," " Fleetwood," " Mandeville," and other popular 
literary works. 

H. 

John Hampden, a celebrated patriot, bom in London, 
1594 ; died 1643. He was the defender of his country's 
liberties against the arbitrary measures of Charles I., and 
fell in the battle of Chalgrove Field, Oxfordshire. 

Sir John Holt, lord chief justice of the King's Bench, 
bom in Oxfordshire, 1642 ; died 1709. He was an able and 
learned judge. 

B 2 
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Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, born in Wiltshire, 1608; 
died 1673. Ue was famed as a statesman and politidan, 
and was chancellor of England ; but is best known by bis 
" History of the Rebellion." 

Sir Matthew Hale, born in Gloucestershire, 1609 ; died 
1676. This learned lawyer was chief justice of the Kind's 
Bench, and wrote several treatises on law, morality, physic^ 
and divinity, which are much esteemed. 

WiUiam Harvey, a celebrated physician and physiologist, 
was born at Folkstone, in Kent, in 1578 ; died in 1658. 
He discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Matthew Henry, born in Shropshire, 1662 ; died 1714. 
A learned non-conformist divine ; his piety and excellent 
publications made him respected by all persuasions; his 
chief work is ** an Exposition of the Bible, ' which has been 
frequently reprinted. 

Edmund HaUey, born in London, 1656 ; died 1742. A 
celebrated astronomer; his observations and discoTeries 
have been of the greatest use to the astronomical and ma- 
thematical world. 

James Hervey, bom in Northamptonshire, 1714 ; died in 
1758. His piety and amiable character are undisputed, and 
his works, chiefly of the serious kind, have been much 
admired. 

Stephen Hales, born in Kent, 1680 ; died 1761. Botany 
was one of his favourite studies ; he was also a mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, and the inventor of ihe 
ventilator. 

William Hogarth, bom in London, 1698; died 1764. 
This celebrated painter and engraver long^continued in ob- 
scurity, till his " Harlot's Progress," " Ilake's Progress," 
and " Marriage ^-la-Mode," turned the public attention 
upon him : he published a work entitled '^ the Ansdysis c^ 
Beauty." 

David Hume, a philosopher and historian, born in Edin- 
burghshire, 1711 : died 1776. He published many tracts, but 
the most distinguished of his works are, his '* Treatise on 
Human Nature, ' his " Essays," and his " English History." 

John Howard, born at Hackney, 1726 ; died 1790. This 
great philanthropist who, to borrow the words of the in- 
scription on his monument in St. Paul's, '* trod an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent and nnre- 
mitted exercise of Christian charity," travelled throorii 
Europe with the noble design of relieving the miserMie 
state of the suffering prisoners ; he published an account of 
the prisons in England and Wales, with those of foreign 
states, and spent nearly twelve years in the execution of ms 
god-like plan : he at last died at Cherson, of a contagions 
disease, caught by generously attending a young lady who 
was sick there. 
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WtUtam and John Hunter, celebrated anatomists, bro- 
thers, and natives of Scotland. William, the elder, was 
born 1718; died 1783: John, 1728; died 1793. They con- 
tributed largely to the interests of science by their publica- 
tions, and anatomical and physiological discoveries. 

Richard, Earl Heme, born 1725; died 1799. This gallant 
admiral entered the service when very young ; in 1782 he 
relieved Gibraltar ; on the 1st of June, 1794, he obtained a 
signal victory over a powerful French fleet, and received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament. 

Sir William HerscheU was born at Hanover, in 1738 : died 
in 1822. In 1781 this distinguished astronomer, by means 
of a powerful telescope whichne had constructed, discovered 
a new planet, which he called the Georgium Sidus, and after- 
wards made other many additions to astronomical science. 

Charles Hutton, ll.d., an eminent mathematician, was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1737 : died in 1823. His 
principal works are his '^ Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary,'' and his " Course of Mathematics." 

Fdicia Hemans was bom near St. Asaph, in Wales, 1794; 
died in 1835. She was the authoress of some of the most 
beautiful poems that adorn the pages of British literature. 

James Hogg was born 1772 ; died in 1836. As " the Et- 
trick Shepherd," he is the well-known author of several 
esteemed poetical and other literary publications. 

J. 

J^ery of Monmouth, a famous British historian, flourish- 
ed in the reign of Henry I. ; he was archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, and afterwards bishop of St. Asaph. 

Ben Jonson, an English poet and dramatic author, born 
in Westminster, 1674 ; died 1637. He was celebrated for 
his wit and learning. 

Inigo Jones, a celebrated architect, born in London, 1572; 
died 1652. He designed many noble edifices. 

Henry Jenkins, a native of Yorkshire, remarkable for 
having attained the extraordinary age of 169 years. He 
retained his faculties to the last, and died in 1670. 

Samuel Johnson, ll.d., one of the brightest luminaries of 
the eighteenth century, born in Staffordshire, 1709; died 
1784. He was a man of great abilities : his poetry. Ram- 
bler, Idler, English Dictionary, Rasselas, and the Lives of 
the Poets, are all excellent in their kind. 

Sir William Jones, born in London, 1746; died 1794. 
His literary powers were great, and his industry indefati- 
gable; he was skilled in the oriental languages, and published 
a grammar of the Persic ; he practised for some time as a. 
lawyer, and in 1783 was appointed judge of the supreme 
court of Bengal ; he published several law tracts, Arabian 
poems, a translation of Issbus, and many valuable papers. 
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John Jervit, Earl St. Vincent, a celebrated British admi- 
ral, yas bom in 1734; died in 1823. He defeated the 
Spanish fleet, which was Tastly superior in numbers, off 
Cape St. Vincent, on the 14th February, 1797, and was re- 
warded with a peerage for this brilliant victory. 

Edward Jenner^ a physician, was bom at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire, 1749; died in 1823. He is well known as 
the discoTorer of yaccine inoculation, by which he has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon mankind. 

K. 

John KnoXy born in 1505; died 1572. He was an eminent 
Scottish preacher in favour of Protestantism, and his me- 
mory is revered as one of the chief instruments and pro- 
moters of the Reformation. Boldness and intrepidity mark 
his character. 

John KemUe was bom at Prescot, in Lancashire, in 1757; 
died in 1823. He is regarded as one of the best tragedians 
tiiat ever performed on the British stage. 

Edmund Kean was born in London, in 1787; died in 1833. 
From a very humble beginning, he rose to the greatest 
eminence and popularity as a tragedian. 



Wmiam LUpy bom in Hampshire, 1466 ; died 1522. He 
was celebrated as a grammarian. 

Hugh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, bom in Laeestor- 
shire, 1470 ; died 1554. He was an excellent prelate^ and 
one of those who were condemned to the stake m itte reign 
of queen Mary. 

William Laud, archbishoi> of Canterbury, bom in Berk- 
shire, 1573 ; died 1644. This prelate lived in the turbulent 
times of Charles I, ; his intolerant and persecuting conduct 
made him obnoxious to the parliament, which passed a bill 
of attainder agunst him, and he was beheaded on Tower-hill. 
John Locke, born at Wrington in So- 
mersetshire, 1632; died 1704. He was 
one of the most celebrated philosophers 
of his own or any other ase, and made a 
. distinguished figure in polite literature: 
his chief works are " Letters on Tolera- 
tion,'' *' Essay on the Human Under- 
|- standing," "Thoughts on Education/* 
and a " Treatise on Civil Government." 
George, Lord Lyttdton, born in Worcestershire. 1708; 
died 1773. A man of the most amiable character : ne pub- 
lished " Dialogues of the Dead,*' "History of Henry IL," 
and " Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of 
St. Paul," a work superior to all praise. 

B a 
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Earl of Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, was bom in 
1770; died in 1828. This eminent statesman was prime- 
minister from 1812 to 1827. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was bom at Bristol in 1769 ; died 
in 1830. He was the most eminent portrait-painter of the 
age, and president of the Royal Academy. 

M. 

Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor of England, bom in 
London, 1480; died 1535. This sreat man was an able 
lawyer and an honest statesman : when the divorce between 
Henry VIII. and queen Catharine of Arra^on was agitated, 
sir Thomas resigned the hish office which he had filled with 
such honour to nimself and advantage to his country ; and 
upon his refusal to take the oath of supremacy, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and beheaded. 

Sir Hugh Middleton, bom in Denbighshire, time nncer- 
tiun ; died about 1636. He projected and carried into effect 
a scheme for supplying the metropolis with water, by bring- 
ing the New River up to Islington. 

John Mmon, This literary luminary 
was born in London, 1608; died 1674. 
He was the author of the epic poems 
called " Paradise Lost," and " Paradise 
Regained," of ** Comus," and many 
others ; he also wrote some politicsu 
works; his character is best portrayed 
in Dryden's celebrated stanzas, written 
under Milton's picture, which are sub- 
joined : 

** Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass'd. 
The next in majesty, — in both the last ; 
The force of nature could no farther go, 
To make a third, she joined the former two." 

WaUam Mason, a poet, and the intimate friend of Gray, 
born in Yorkshire, 1725 ; died 1797. He published plays, 
the poem called *Hhe English Garden," several smaller 
poems, and translated Du Fresnoy's ''Art of Paintins" 
into elegant English verse, which was farther enriched by 
the notes of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

NevU Maskdyne d.d., f.r.s., bom in 1731 ; died 1811 : 
he was educated in, and fellow of. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and gave early proofs of his genius for the mathe- 
matics and astronomy. He was sent to Barbadoes, under 
the appointment of the Board of Longitude, and was after- 
wards appointed astronomer royal to the king of Great 
Britain, wnioh situation he honourably filled forty-six years. 
In 1776 he published his own ''Astronomical Observations 
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made at Greenwich ; " and in 1792 very correct " Tables of 
Logarithms/' oompiled by the late Michael Taylor, (who 
died while the work was printing,) were given to the world 
by Dr. Maskelyne; he had originally granted his advice 
and assistance, and then finished the work. Dr. Maske- 
lyne's urbanity and humane attention to all were conspicuous. 

George Morland, bom in London, in 1764 ; died in 1804. 
He was eminent as a painter, and excelled chiefly in deli- 
neating rustic scenery and low life. 

Sir John Moore, a gallant military commander, was bom 
at Glasgow, in 1761 ; fell in battle at Corunna, 1809. He 
had distinguished himself in several campaigns, and was 
appointed to the command of a British army in Spain ; but 
was obliged to retreat before the French, who possessed an 
overwhelming superiority in numbers and other resources. 
It was at the close of this masterly retreat that he fought 
and won the battle in which he fell. 

Sir James McuMntosk, an eminent statesman,^ lawyer, 
and political economist, was born at Inverness, in 1766; 
died in 1832. He wrote a " Discourse on the Study of the 
Law of Nature and Nations," and a " History of England." 

Hannah More was born at Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, 
in 1745 ; died in 1833. She was justly esteemed as the 
authoress of many moral and religious works, and some 
dramatic compositions; among which may be named, the 
** Cheap Repository," " Christian Morals, " Essay on the 
Character and Writings of St. Paul," &c. 

N. 
Richard NennH, the brave and highly celebrated earl of 
Warwick, called the king^-maker; he ^11 at the battle of 
Barnet, 1471, during the civil wars. 

John, Lord Napier, bom in Scotland, 1550 ; died 1617. 
An able mathematician and theologian, the forerunner of 
Newton, and inventor of logarithms for the use of navigators. 
Sir IscMO Neioton, the prince of philo- 
sophers, born in Lincolnshire, 1642 ; and 
died 1727. He made great discoveries in 
astronomy, optics, and the mathematics : 
I his chief publications were, his " Prin- 
\ cipia," " Optics," and his " Algebraical 
Lectures." Sir Isaac's private cnaracter 
was truly amiable. Modest and unas- 
suming, he seemed i&^norant that his 
genius raised him far beyond those who are generally 
classed as learned men. 

Frederick NortL earl of Guildford, born 1732 : died 1792. 
Well known in England as prime-minister in the former 
part of the reign of George III. : he was certainly a man of 
abilities, but Ms conduct as a statesman during the dispute 
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with our American colonies, has subjected him to consi- 
derable odium. 

Horatio Ndson, Tiscount Nelson, and 
duke of Bront6 in Sicily, born in Norfolk, 
1758; died in 1805. Bred to the sea, 
this hero early evinced that prompt de- 
cision of character and intrepidity of 
conduct by which he was so eminently 
distinguished. In 1779 he was appointed 
post-captain ; at Toulon, Bastia, and 
Calyi, he displayed his courage and con- 
duct. When rear-admiral of the blue, 
and knight of the Bath, he lost his right arm while gallantly 
signalizing himself at Uie siege of Santa Cruz, in the isle of 
Teneriffe ; but the successive victories of the Nile, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar complete the climax of his profes- 
sional glory. In Lord Nelson's last and greatest achieve- 
ment, the ever-memorable battle of Trafalgar, the combined 
fleets of France and Spain were defeated, and twenty ships 
of the line taken and destroyed ; he fell towards the close 
of the engagement, in life yictorious, in death triumphant ; 
and his remains were interred in St. Paul's cathedral, with 
unexampled funeral pomp, at the public expense. 

O. 

Sir John OldcasUey baron of Cobham, bom in the reign 
of Edward III. He collected and transcribed the works of 
Wickliffe, which he dispersed among the people: this roused 
the indignation of the clergy ; charges of heresy and con* 
spiracy were alleged against him, and he was burnt alive in 
cuains, 1418. 

Thomas Otway, a dramatic writer, born in Sussex, 1651 ; 
died 1685. He excelled in moving the passions. 

John Opie, a portrait painter, born in Cornwall, 1761. 
He was apprenticed to a carpenter, but his talents attract- 
ing attention he was encouraged to study painting, in which 
he became very eminent : he died in 1807, and was buried 
in St. Paul's cathedral. 

P. 

WiUiam Penn, a celebrated quaker, bom in London, 
1644 ; died 1718. He colonized the province of Pennsvl- 
Tania, built the town of Philadelphia, and was deservedly 
esteemed by the good of all persuasions : he wrote severiui 
pieces in defence of his own opinions. 

ThonuM PameUf D. D., bora in Dublin, 1679 : died 1718. 
His elegant poems have ever been highly admired ; he was> 
the friend of Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope. 

Alexander Pope, a highly celebrated poet, born in Lon- 
don, 1688 ; died 1744. He displayed a genius for poetry at 
a very early period; his Pastorals were his first produo- 

S 8 
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tions ; he afterwards published ^* Windsor Forest^" the 
"Essay on Criticism, the '* Rape of the Lock," the 
*^ Dunciad/' and the " Essay on Man ; " he also translated 
the niad and the Odyssey ot Homer. 

McOthew Prior, bom in London, 1664 ; died 1721. He 
was eminent as a poet, and though of humble parentage, his 
abilities raised him to the office of secretary of state, under 
qneen Anne. 

Humphrey Prideaux, d.d., bom in Comwall 1648 ; died 
1724. A learned divine, who published seyeral nsefnl 
works : the most valuable is '* the Connexion of the History 
of the Old and New Testament." 

WmUam Pitt, earl of Chatham, bom in Wiltshire, 1708 ; 
died 1778. This illustrious statesman and eloquent orator 
was, during a successful administration, the pride of 
Britain : his eloquence has been compared to a mighty 
torrent ; he had a quick and penetrating genius, and hjs 
activity and energy pervaded each department of the state. 

Charles Pratt, earl Camden, bom 1719 : died 1794. He 
was chief justice of the Common Pleas, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor ; as an upright and enlightened lawyer, his name will 
be ever venerated. 

Bichard Person, bom in Norfolk, 1769 ; died 1808. This 
Tery learned man was Greek professor of the Cambridge 
university, and principal librarian of the London Institu- 
tion. His mind was stored with all that is worth preserving 
in ancient or modern literature. 

Joseph Priestley, ll.d., born in Yorkshire, 1733 ; died in 
North America, 1804. He was celebrated as a natural and 
experimental philosopher, and was a zealous controversial 
writer in divinity. Owing to the ignorant bigotry of the 
populace at Birmingham, his house there was. destroyed, 
and his valuable library and manuscripts burnt. 

William Pitt, second son of the illus- 
trious earl of Chatham, born in Kent, 
1759; died 1806. This great states- 
fe|lj| man was appointed chancellor of tiie 
.^^irjl, exchequer when only twenty-three 

^|i|^^ 3S^;SKr ' ' ' years of age, continuing prime-minister, 
with very little interraption, till his 
death. All parties concur in acknow- 
ledging his great talents, integrity, dis- 
interestedness, and love of his country. Public funeral ho- 
nours were decreed him, in testimony of the nation's respect. 

BeQhy Porteus, bishop of London, bom at York, 1731 ; 
died in 1809. He eminently served the cause of genuine 
Christianity by his sensible, aflFectionate, and serious exhor- 
tations in a course of lectures delivered at St. James's 
church, London ; he published also sermons, and a ** Sum- 
mary of the Christian Revelation." 




I 
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Mango Park^ -was born 1771, near Selkirk, in Scotland : 
he became celebrated for his trayels in the interior of 
Africa, and was killed by the natiTOS at Boussa, in his 
second expedition, while exploring the course of the Niger. 

Samud Parr, d.d., born at Harrow in 1746 ; died 1825. 
He had an nncommonly retentiye memory, and was one 
of the first classical scholars and most learned diyines of 
the age. 

Q. 

Francis Q^arle$^ an English poet, bom in Essex, 1592 : 
he wrote many pieces, the best known of which are his 
'' Emblems." His adherence to the royal cause occasioned 
him the loss of his property, which, with the destruction of 
some MSS. he highly valued, is supposed to have hastened 
his death in 1644. 

James Quttk a celebrated actor, bom in London, 1693 ; 
died 1766. He was intended for the bar, but a turn for 
gaiety and dissipation led him to disappoint the wishes of 
his mends, and ne went upon the stage, where he was for 
some time the riyal of Garrick. 



NidhdUu Ridley y bishop of London, (the friend of Lati- 
mer,) bom in Northumberland, 1500 ; and died 1555, being 
burnt at the stake ; he was a learned prelate, and published 
several tracts. 

Sir WdUer Baleigh, bom in Devonshire, 1552 ; died 1618. 
He was a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman ; was favoured 
by Elizabeth, but in the rdgn of James I. he was accused 
ot high treason, imprisoned in the Tower twelve vears, 
where he wrote his " History of the World," released, and 
afterwards beheaded (though his offence was never proved) 
at the instigation of the Spanish envoy. 

John Bay, a natural philosopher, bom in Essex, 1628; 
died 1705. His skill in botany, the languages, and poHte 
literature, is universally allowed : his great work is entitled 
*^ die Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation." 

John Baddflffe, M.D., bom at Wakefield, 1650; died 1714. 
This celebrated physician's name is perpetuated by a fine 
library, which he founded at Oxford. 

AJSum Ramsav, born in Peebles-shire, 1686 ; died 1758. 
He was a Scotch poet, famed as the author of the ^^ Gentle 
Shepherd," which nas been generally read. 

George, Lord Rodney, a gallant admiral, bom about 1718; 
died 1792. He obtained a great victory oyer the French 
fleet, commanded by the count de Grasse, in 1782, which 
was rewarded by the peerage, and a suitable annuity. 

Sir Joshua KeynoCds^ born in Devonshire, 1723 ; died 
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1792. He was a celebrated i>ortrait and historical painter, 
fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societie&u and presi- 
dent of the Ro]^al Academy. In his yaluable mflcourses on 
painting, the principles of the art are laid down with per- 
spicaity and elegance. 

WiUiam Robertson, an eminent historian and diyine, bom 
in Scotland, 1721 ; died 1793. His great works are, the 
" History of Charles V., emperor of Germany," and the 
"History of America;" he wrote also a "History of 
Scotland." 

David Bicardo was born in London, of a Jewish family, 
in 1772 ; died in 1823. He was eminent as a writer on 
finance and statistics. 



Sir Philip Sidney i born in Kent, 1554 ; died 1586. A 
gentleman whose wit^ learning, politeness, and courage were 
alike distinguished ; he was general of the horse under 
queen Elizabeth, and died of a wound he receiyed at the 
battle of Zutphen, uniyersally mourned: he wrote "the 
Arcadia," a romance. 

Edmund Spenser, bom in London about 1553 ; died 1598. 
This celebrated poet was patronised by sir PhUip Sidney; 
his chief work is the " Faery Queen," which is imperfect, 
six books haying been lost by his seryant. 

Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, bom 
in Lincolnshire, 1532 ; died 1611. He purchased the Char- 
ter House for £13,000, and founded an hospital for the relief 
of indigent men and children. 

WiJUiam Shakspeare, born in Warwick- 
shire, 1564 ; died 1616 : the poet of Na- 
ture, " Fancy's child." The recent inde- 
fatigable researches of Mr. Collier, Mr. 
: Charles Knight, and others, haye furnish- 
ied many interesting particulars of the 
f life of this great dramatist, but there are 
I still few authentic records of his history. 
I Dr. Johnson thus admirably describes 
the genius of Shakspeare : 

" When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose ! 
Each change of many-colour' d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 
Existence saw him spurn her hounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in Tain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth confess'd, 
And unresisting Passion storm'd the breast." 

Algernon Sidney, born 1622 ; died 1683. This patriot 
had much of the old Roman in his composition, and during 
t^e civU wars in the time of Charles 1. he sided with the 
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parliament. On the restoration of Charles II. his friends 
wished to intercede for a pardon, but he refused it, and 
remained seyenteen years in exile : he was at length accused 
of high treason, beheaded on bare suspicion of a pretended 
plot, and suffered with that serenity and fortitude which 
innocence alone can giye. 

Thomas Sydenham, m.d., born in Dorsetshire, 1624 ; died 
1689. An eminent physician, styled the *^ father of modern 
medicine ; '* his practice was highly successful. 

Sw Bicihard Stede, born in Dublin, 1676; died 1729. A 
distinguished moral and political writer, the friend of Addi- 
son : he was the editor, and partly the author of the Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Englishman. 

Nicholas Saunderson, ll.d., born in Yorkshire, 1682 ; died 
1739. Saunderson was blind from his childhood, but not- 
withstanding this misfortune, he acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the dead languages, and became one of the most 
celebrated mathematicians. He published ** Elements of 
Algebra," and a " Treatise on Fluxions." 

Jonathan Swift, d.d., born in Dublin, 1667 ; died 1746. 
He was a celebrated wit, and his works haye been nniyer- 
sally read : he left all his fortune, some legacies excepted, 
towards building an hospital for idiots and lunatics, and died 
himself insane. 

Hervry St John, lord Bolingbroke, bom in Surrey, 1672 ; 
died 1751. A philosopher, statesman, and political writer, 
a man of great abilities and extensiye knowledge : he took 
an actiye part in the politics of the day in Anne s reign, but 
on the accession of Creorge I. he was disgraced, and retired 
into France. His letters on the study and use of history, 
are admirably written. 

Sir Hans Sloane, born in Down, Ireland, 1660; died 1752. 
An eminent physician, naturalist, and botanist. His librar;^, 
consisting of 50,000 yolumes, and his collection of curiosi- 
ties, he bequeathed to the public, and thus commenced the 
British Museum, which was opened in 1759. 

William Shenstone, born in Shropshire, 1715 ; died 1763. 
His taste for simplicity and elegant rural pleasures appeared 
in his poems, and on his paternal estate, the Leasowes, 
which he greatly embellished: he shone in pastoral and 
elegiac compositions. 

Thomas decker, d.d., archbishop of Canterbury, bom in 
Nottinghamshire, 1693 ; died 1768. A pious and most useful 
primate : he was particularly eminent as a plain, pathetic, 
practical preacher ; and his sermons are still generally read 
aad admired. 

Laurence Sterne, born in Ireland, 1713 ; died 1768. He 
was a liyely, witty writer, and author of humorous works, 
and sermons, letters, &c. 

Tobias SmoUett, m.d., born in Scotland, 1721 ; died 1771* 
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He practised as a physician, bat is cliiefly known as an 
author; his works consist of history, noTels, and political 
pieces. 

PhiUp Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chesterfield, bom 1694 ; 
died 1773. This celebrated character was distinguished as 
a statesman, wit, and finished courtier. His "Letters to 
his Son" haye been much admired. 

Rkhofrd Brinsley Sheridan, a distinguished orator, wit, 
and dramatist, was born at Dublin, in 1751 ; died in 1816. 
!ffis " School for Scandal" sained him a high reputation as 
a comic writer, and his speedi against Warren Hastings was 
a master-piece of eloquence. 

Sarah Siddons was bom at Brecknock, 1755 ; died 1831. 
Tbis highly-celebrated tragic actress was a woman of a 
strong and well-cultiTated niind, and possessed every per- 
sonal requisite for representing successfully the characters 
she enacted. Her theatrical career was long and brilliant. 

Sir Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, in 1771 ; died 
1832. His poetical reputation stands high, but it is chiefly 
as a novelist that he is eminent In tnis department of 
literature he excelled all his cotemporaries. 

T. 

John TdSbot, earl of Shrewsbury, a celebrated English 
general, whose valour made him proverbially hateful to the 
French: he flourished under Henry V. and Henrv VI., and 
was killed at the siege of Castillon, in a skirmish with the 
French troops, 14^3. 

WHliam Tyndale, bom in Wales, 1500 ; died 1536. He 
embraced the doctrines of Luther at an early i>eriod, and 
was the first who gave us an Engtish translation of the 
Bible : for his noble firmness in religious opinions he was 
strangled and burnt. 

John TiUotsony D. D., bom in Yorkshire, 1630 ; died 1694. 
He rose to the dignified station of archbishop of Canter- 
bury: his numerous works form the most solid body of 
practical divinity which the church can boast of. 

Sir WiUiam Temple, an eminent statesman, bom in Lon- 
don, 1629 ; died 1700. He spent twenty years in the service 
of the state, aud then retired for the enjoyment of learned 
leisure : he wrote on politics and polite literature, and his 
works are Memoirs, Miscellanies, Letters, and " Observa- 
tions on the United Provinces." 

Sir Jamss ThomhiU, bom in Dorsetshire, 1676; died 
1732. He was a painter of eminence, and nephew to Dr. 
Sydenham : he painted the dome of St. Paul's, the hospital 
of Greenwich, and portions of Hampton-Court palace. 

James Thomson, born in Roxburghshire, 1700; died 1748. 
A poet whose works are in the highest esteem : they com- 
prise ^'the Seasons," five ''Tragedies," the ''Castle of 
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Indolence,'' ^' Liberty,** and Tarious other miscellaneous 
productions. 

V. 

Sir John Vanbrughy bom in Cheshire ; died 1726. He 
was eminent both in poetry and architecture : was the con- 
temporary and friend of Congreve, and wrote several dra- 
matic works : as an architect, his skill was displayed in the 
erection of Blenheim-house and Claremont. 

Edward VemoUf born in Westminster, 1684 ; ^ed 1767* 
He was a braye and successful English admiral, and in the 
reign of George II. signaUzed himself by his bombardment 
of Carthagena, in South America, and with only six ships 
took Porto BeUo. 

Jcmies Usher, archbishop of Armagh, bom in Dublin, 
1580 ; died 1655. He was eminent for Ids virtues and 
learning, and the author of many valuable works : he was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. His chief work is " Sacred 
Chronology," or ^^ Annals of the Old and New Testament, 
from the beginning of the World to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian, a. D. 70;" as far as it goes, 
it forms the chief chronological authority of the learned. 

W. 

John WicUiffey bom in Yorkshire, 1324 ; died 1384. He 
was the first who opposed the authority of the pope, and 
the jurisdictions of the bishops in England, in the reign of 
Richard II. Wickhflfe's followers, known by the name of 
Lollards, incurred the persecuting hatred of the Catholic 
cleiOT at that period. 

WiUiam of Wykeham, or Wickham, bishop of Winches- 
ter, born at Wickham in Hampshire, 1324; died 1404. He 
held his bishopric under Edward III., Richard II., and 
Henry IV., and was for some time lord high chancellor of 
Enghind; he was ever an encourager of leaming and virtue, 
enforcing by his own example the principles he inculcated ; 
he was the founder of New College, Oxford, and that at Win- 
ehester. Edward III. built Windsor Castle by his advice. 

Sir Richard Whittington, a wealthy citizen of London, 
who lived in the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. : he was tluree times lord mayor of London j he 
built Newgate, part of St. Bartholomew s hospital, and the 
east end of Guildhall : the time of his death is uncertain, 
but his last mayoralty was in 1419. 

Tluymas WdCsey, a cardinal and archbishop of York, bom 
in Suffolk, 1471; died 1530: he was lone the chancellor, 
the minister, and the i>rime favourite of Henry VIII., but 
his insatiable pride, his exactions, and his opposition to 
Henry's divorce from Catharine of Arragon, rendered him 
obnoxious to the king and people; he was therefore im- 
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peached, and his spirit beinff broken by the indignities he 
suffered, he died of a broken neart at Leicester, while under 
arrest. His income was very great, and he lived in princely 
state, maintaining 800 servants, among whom were many 
lords, knights, and esqnires. 

Sir Francis WdUingham, bom in Kent, 1636; died 1690. 
He was a celebrated statesman, and secretary to queen 
Elizabeth: his integrity was so ffreat, that he died extremely 
poor. Britons owe much to \Valsingham as the zealous 
supporter of the protestant religion, and the encourager of 
navigation, arts, and sciences : one of his favourite maxims 
shomd be impressed upon the minds of youth, " Knowledge 
is never too dear." 

Sir Christopher Wren, born in Wiltshire, 1632 ; died 1723, 
The greatest architect of the age, and a good mathema- 
tician and astronomer ; his philosophical works were ap- 
proved by the Royal Society, and printed in their transac- 
tions : he twice served his country in parliament, and the 
magnificent fabrics St. Paul's church, the Monument, St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, in London, and the Theatre at Ox- 
ford, are proofs of his eminence in architecture. 

Sir Robert WcHpole, born in Norfolk, 1674; died 1746. A 
distinguished statesman under George I. and II., and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to the latter monarch ; his abilities 
have never been questioned, his integrity often. He was 
created earl of Orford. 

IscMC Watts, D.D., born in Hampshire, 1674 ; died in 1748. 
A celebrated divine, whose life was one continued scene of 
useful labours; he published many devotional pieces, a trea- 
tise on logic, and one on " the Improvement of the Mind." 

WiUAam Whiston, born in Leicestershire, in 1667; died 
1762. A divine, and famous mathematician : having lived 
in habits of intimacy with Sir Isaac Newton, he explained 
and increased the popularity of the Newtonian system. 

GeMrcA James Wolfe, born in Kent, 1726: died 1769. 
At the taking of Quebec this gallant officer fell in the 
moment of victory. 

George Whitfield, bom in 1714, at Gloucester ; died in 
New England, in 1770. He was a pious, zealous, and elo- 
quent preacher, and founder of the Calvinistic methodists. 

John Wesley, bom in Lincolnshire, 1703; died 1791. 
This celebrated divine founded the Wesleyan methodist 
society in 1736 ; and by his labours in the course of a long 
life, this society continued to increase in numbers: his 
works are numerous. 

Horace Walpole, third son of sir Robert Walpole, born 
1717 ; died 1797. As a man of wit and taste, Mr. Walpolo 
will lonff be distinguished: his Letters, *Hhe Mysterious 
Mother, and his " Anecdotes of Painting," are among his 
best productions, nor is his poetry undeserving of notice. 
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Gilbert White, a diyine and naturalist, bom 1720; died 
1793. He wrote ** The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selbome." 

Joseph Wright, a highly-esteemed painter, born at Derby, 
1734 ; died 1797. His landscapes and historical pictures are 
excellent; to native genius he added the advantages of 
travel, and the study of the best Italian masters. 

James Watt was born at Greenock, in 1736 ; died in 1819. 
He is well known as the ingenious inventor of the modern 
improvements in the steam-engine, by which it has been 
rendered applicable to machinery. He was also eminent as 
a philosopher and civil engineer. 

John Wolcot, M.D., born in Devonshire 1738 ; died 1819. 
Under the name of Peter Pindar he published several 
satires on the royal academicians, and afterwards assailed 
the king himself with more wit than truth. His productions 
■were numerous and ludicrous, and very extensively read. 

Benjamin West was born in Pennsylvania, in 1738 ; died 
in London in 1820. He was celebrated as a painter: among 
his best productions may be mentioned his " Death of 
General Wolfe," which first brought him into notice in 
England, " Death on the Pale Horse," and " Christ healing 
the Sick." In 1791 he succeeded sir Joshua Reynolds as 
president of the Royal Academy. 

WiUiam Wilherforce, born at Hull in 1759 ; died in 1833. 
This distinguished lover of his species commenced his par- 
liamentary career in 1787 by moving the abolition of negro 
slavery, and never relaxed in his exertions till he succeeded 
in obtaining it in 1807. 

Sir Davm WUkie, a painter of distinguished merit, was 
born near Cupar, in Fifeshire, 1786 ; died in 1841. Among 
his most celebrated pictures are ** Distraining for Rent, 
the " Penny Wedding,'' the " Village Festival," " BUnd 
Man's Buff," the " Chelsea Pensioners," &c. He was ap- 
pointed principal painter in ordinary to the sovereign. 

Y. 

Edward Young, d.d., a poet of well-established fame, bom 
in Hampshire, 1681 ; died 1765. His chief works are, a 
poem entitled the " Last Day," " Love of Fame the Uni- 
versal Passion," and the " Night Thoughts," occasioned by 
the death of his wife. 

Arthur Young, a celebrated agriculturist, bom 1741 ; died 
1820. On succeeding to his paternal estate, he commenced 
farming, and impoverished himself by experiments. He 
collected much information on rural economy, both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, and on the establishment of a 
board of agriculture was appointed secretary. He published' 
the " Farmer's Calendar, ' the " Annals of Agriculture," 
and numerous agricultural works. 
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SECTION II. 

General Biogbapht. 

A. 

Amemna, an Arabian physician, bom 980; died 1036. 
He attended the caliph's court at Ba^^dsA, and his works, 
imtten in Arabic, are in high estimation. 

Guy Aretin^ an Italian musician, who flourished in the 
eleventh century: he wrote a treatise on music, and invent- 
ed the gamut. 

Abelardy a celebrated divine, poet, and theological writer, 
born 1079 ; died in 1142. His attachment to Eloisa is well 
known : he was a Frenchman, and became a monk in the 
abbey of St. Denis; he afterwards erected an oratory;, called 
the Paraclete, in Champagne, and his learning, with the 
holiness of his life, drew mair^ followers : he quitted this 
retreat, and bestowed it upon Eloisa and a society of nuns. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, an Italian, of royal descent^ bom 
1224; died 1274. He became a monk, and attended the 
lectures of Albertus Magnus : his fame for knowledge and 
sanctity of manners increased daily ; after his death he was 
canonized, and his theological works are highly esteemed by 
the members of the Romish church. 

Albertus Magnusy a German and Dominican fiiar, bom at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century; died 1280. His 
knowledge of natural i>hilosophy was so ereat that, in the 
superstitious age in which he lived, this learned man was 
frequently taken for a magician. 

Alfyuquerque, a distinguished Portuguese commander, who 
was employed by Emanuel, kins; of Portugal, to make dis- 
coveries and plant colonies in the East Indies : he was i^ 
pointed governor of the Portuguese settlements in those 
parts, and teok Ormus, Goa, and Malacca by assault: he 
died 1515. 

Michael Angelo (Buonaroti), a celebrated Italian painter 
and statuary, bom in Tuscanv, 1474; died 1564. This 
eminent artist was patronised by Lorenzo de Medid, and 
his works are models of taste and expression. 

AriostOj an Italian poet, bom at Reggie, 1474; died 1633. 
Charles v., of Germany, distinguished him highly, and 
honoured him with the laurel. His celebrated poem, '^ Or- 
lando Furioso," has been elegantly translated by Mr. Hoole. 

The Duke of Aha, a Spanish general, bom 1508; died 
1582. He was long in the service of Charles V. emperor of 
Germany, and his successor Philip II. By the latter mo- 
narch Alva was appointed to reduce the Low Countries to 
obedience. He exercised the greatest cmelties upon the 
people^ yet failed in his endeavours. 
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AJhani, an Italian painter, bom at Bologna, 1578 ; died 
1660. He was the pupil of the Caracci, and excelled in the 
delineation of female beauty: his loyes and graces are 
inimitable. 

D'AnviUef a Frenchman, and geographer to the French 
king, born at Paris in 1697 ; died 1782. He published an 
abridgment of ancient geography, and his maps, particularly 
those upon ancient geography, are excellent. 

jyAlemberty a Frenchman, born at Paris in 1717 ; died 
1783. This celebrated philosopher and mathematician as- 
sisted in compiling the French " Cyclopwdia," published the 
^^ Elements of Philosophy/' and yarious miscellaneous 
-works, memoirs^ &c. 

B. 

BoccacciOy an Italian poet, cotemporary with Petrarch, 
born 1313 ; died 1375. He left some historical works be- 
hind him, but his '* Decameron,'' (or collection of Tales,) is 
the most esteemed of his writings. 

The Chevcdier Bayard, a French warrior, distinguished 
equally by his active humanity and his heroic brayery ; after 
many si^al proofs of courage and conduct, he fell in an 
action with the Imperialists, in 1524. 

Biroriy marshal of France, a celebrated Frenchman, and 
general under Henry III. and Henry the Great, of France : 
his military conduct and uncommon valour have immor- 
talized his name ; he was born 1533; died 1592, falling by a 
cannon-ball at the siege of Epernai. 

Tycho Brake, a celebrated Danish astronomer, bom at 
Knudstorp, 1546; died in 1601. He adopted (or rather 
invented) a system of astronomy, which has been found 
erroneous: it was opposed to that of Copernicus, now ac- 
knowledged to be the only true system of the universe. 

Bayer, a German astronomer, who flourished in the 
seventeenth century. He published a celestial atlas, and 
was the inventor of that method, now in common use, of 
representing the stars upon the globe by Greek letters, 
according to their different degrees of magnitude. 

BonardU, an Italian, and pastoral poet, bom at Urbino, 
1563; died 1608. His poems nave been thought to resemble 
the style of Tasso and Guarini. 

Cardinal BenHvoglio, an Italian, bom 1579 ; died 1644. 
He was a good historian, and cultivated the Belles Lettres 
successfully : his works are, " Letters," " Memoirs,*' " an 
Account of Flanders," and ** Histor^r of the Civil Wars in 
Flanders." There was another Bentivoglio, 1506-1573, an 
Italian poet of some note. 

Andrew and John Both, celebrated Dutch painters. John 
was bom at Utrecht, 1610 ; died 1650. Ancfrew died in the 
same year : he excelled in landscapes and portndt painting : 
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John copied the manner of Claude Lorraine very SQO- 
oessfuUy. 

Le Brun, a French painter, bom 1619 ; died 1690. He 
was first painter to Louis XIV. of France ; and painted the 
principal events of his royal master's reign in allegorical 
ngures, uniting fable with history, in the gallenr of Ver- 
sailles ; he adorned the Louvre with Alexander's battles : 
the church of N6tre Dame, at Paris, was embellished with 
two of Le Brun*s best paintings. 

Bernini, an eminent Italian sculptor, born at Naples, 
1598 ; died 1680. At ten years of age he succeeded admi- 
rably in carving a marble head, and at seventeen Rome was 
enriched by many of his works : he was also a good painter 
and architect. 

Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, an eminent Frenchman, bom 
1627 ; died 1704. He was an excellent preacher, and a good 
historian ; his theological and controyersial works have been 
much read, and he published a *^ Discourse upon Universal 
History." 

Bernoulli^ a Swiss mathematician and geometrician, bom 
1654; died 1705. He resided some time in England, and 
on his return to his native town (Basil), he reaxi lectures on 
natural and experimental philosophy, mechanics, &o. He 
had a brother (John Bernoulli), and a nephew (Daniel Ber- 
noulli), who equalled, if they did not surpass him in mathe- 
maticsd knowledge. 

Bayle, a Frenchman, born at Carla, 1647 ; died 1706. 
He was the author of a celebrated '^ Biographical and 
General Dictionary.*' 

BoileaUf a French poet and eminent wit, bom at Paris, 
1636; died 1711. His "Satires," and "Art of Poetry," 
have been universally admired. 

BoerhcMvey born in Holland, at Voorhoot, in 1668 ; died 
1738. He was the most celebrated physician of his time, 
and ranked high as a botanist and chemist. 

Beccaria, an Italian monk, professor of philosophy and 
the mathematics at Rome; died 1781. He was celebrated 
for his electrical experiments and discoveries : he wrote on 
philosophical, astronomical, and electrical subjects. 

Bergman, a Swede, born at Catherineberg, 1735 ; died 
1784. This eminent chemist and naturalist was one of those 
who first accurately observed the transit of Venus over the 
sun, and discoyered the properties of the different eartlis, 
and the true nature of fixed air. 

Count de Bti^on, a French naturalist and philosopher, 
born 1707; died 1788. His "Natural History^' is a work 
of considerable labour and interest. 

BatUy, a celebrated French astronomer, born 1736 ; died 
1793. A man of uniyersal talents : he published seyeral 
historical disquisitions, but his great work is called " Uie 
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History of Astronomy." Plunging into the whirlpool of 
politics, he became mayor of Paris in 1789 ; but was con- 
demned to suffer under the guillotine, during the French 
revolution. 

L(m%s Von Beethoven, a pupil of Haydn, and eminent as a 
musical composer. His works are numerous : he was born 
at Bonn, 1770 ; died in 1827. 

C. 

James Coewr, a French merchant, who flourished in the 
fifteenth century : died 1456. He was the greatest commer- 
cial character of his time, — the Gresham of France. 

Cdumhus of Genoa, born about 1442 ; died 1506. A cele- 
brated navigator, to whom we owe the discovery of a new 
world, — a memorable epoch in the history of man : to him 
science, geography, and the arts are greatly indebted ; he 
surmounted much opposition and ridicule. 

Philip de Comines, bom in Flanders, 1446 ; died 1509. 
He was an upright statesman, and an excellent and impar- 
tial historian : his writings are, " the History of France,** 
and *' the General Affairs of Europe, from the fifteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth Century." 

Cortez, a celebrated Spaniard ; the time of his birth is 
uncertain, but it was at Medellin, in Estremadura; died 
about 1550. In 1518 he sailed for the conquest of Mexico, 
encouraged by the recent discoveries of Columbus : in this 
enterprise he succeeded to his utmost wishes ; but he perpe- 
trated many shocking cruelties on the unfortunate natives. 

Copernicus, a Prussian, born at Thorn, 1472 ; died 1543. 
This celebrated astronomer and mathematician established 
the true system of the universe, in opposition to that of 
Ptolemy, which had till his time been generally received ; 
the great work of Copernicus is entitled, " the Kevolutions 
of the Celestial Orbs.^* 

Corregio, an Italian painter of sreat merit, bom at Mo- ' 
dena, 1494; died 1534. He excelled in the disposition of 
light and shade, and his pieces are in high estimation. 

Calvin, born in Picardy, 1509; died 1564. One of the 
celebrated reformers of the Romish church: he resigned 
his benefice upon his change of opinions, and, persecuted 
by the Catholic party, was obliged to retire into Switzer- 
land, where he published his ** Institutes of Christian Reli- 
gion." Calvin was afterwards chosen one of the ministers 
of the reformed church at Geneva ; there he exercised the 
most unbounded authority : the church of Scotland regu- 
lates her faith by his opinions. 

Cdigni, a French admiral, born at Chatillon, 1516 ; died 
1572. He was chief of the protestant party during the civil 
wars in France, and was eminently brave and humane. 
He fell in the atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. 
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CamoeiMi a Portuguese poet, died 1579. This excelleiit 
author wrote the ^' Luciad, (well translated hy Mr. Mickle 
into English) : he shone as a scholar and a soldier, and 
served his country bravely against the Moors. 

CisalpimUf an Italian physician, horn in the sixteenth 
century; died 1603. He introduced botanical knowledffe 
into Europe, and is supposed to have had some ideas of the 
circulation of the blood, afterwards fully proved by the 
English doctor Harvey. 

Vasavibon, born at Geneva, 1559 ; died in England, 1614. 
He was a learned commentator upon, and editor of, the 
Latin and Greek authors; he published also an edition of 
Polybius, and one of the Greek Testament. 

Cervantes, a Spaniard, born at Madrid, 1549 ; died 1616. 
A celebrated writer ; renowned also for his valour, which he 
displayed against the Moors. He wrote for the stage, but 
his admirable romance, ^' Don Quixote,'* has immortaJized 
his name. 

The Caracci, Italians, all celebrated painters, bom at 
Bologna, — Lewis, Augustine, and Hannibal ; they flourished 
in the earlv part of the seventeenth century, none of them 
survived the year 1619 ; cardinal Famese employed Han- 
nibal in painting the Famese gallery at Rome ; Augustine 
resided at the duke of Parma's court ; and Lewis remained 
at Bologna. Lewis and Hannibal were brothers ; Augustine 
was their cousin. 

Des Cartes, a French philosopher and mathematiciaD, 
bom at La Haye, 1596 ; died 1650. Des Cartes' system of 
philosophy, though ingenious, was not solid; and it was 
completely overturned by the demonstrations of sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Claude of Lorraine, an eminent landscape painter, bom 
1600 ; died 1682. He painted in oils, and his pieces have a 
peculiar richness of tint. 

Colbert, a celebrated French statesman, bom at Paris, 
1619; died 1683. Louis XIV. made Colbert his prime 
minister, and never were honours more properly bestowed : 
he was the patron of the fine arts; the navy, commerce, 
and manufactures were equally indebted to him; he built 
arsenals in the best French sea-ports, re^^ulated courts of 
justice, and improved the finances of the kingdom. 

CorneiUe, an eminent French poet; his dramatic works 
are, in general, excellent: he was bom at Rouen, 1606; 
died 1684. 

Louis, Prince of Conde, an illustrious French general, 
born 1621 ; died 1686. He entered the army when a boy, 
and was <Hstinguisbed through life by his valour and conduct. 

Cassini, an Italian astronomer, bora 1635; died 1712. 
He discovered four of Saturn's satellites, and having ob- 
tained the pope's permission to remidn some yeftrs is 
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France, became the first inmate of tlie Royal Observatory, 
built under the direction of the celebrated Colbert : he set- 
tled the meridian line, and published many valuable works. 

Charles XII,, king of Sweden, bom 1682 ; died 1718. 
This monarch's passion for war and conquest gave him a 
title to the appellation of the modem Alexander. He was 
lolled by a cannon-shot at the siege of Fredericshall. 

Le Clercy bom at Geneva, in 1667 ; died 1736. He was 
professor of philosophy, Hebrew, and the Belles LettreSy at 
Amsterdam ; and for some years bishop Burnet, lord 
Shaftesbury, and Le Clero formed in private society a 
learned triumvirate: he translated the New Testament, 
and commented upon the Old ; wrote the " History of Car- 
dinal Richelieu," and '* Annals of the first Centuries of the 
Church ; " with many other learned works. 

CcHmet, a Frenchman and Benedictine monk, born 1672 ; 
died 1757. He was an indefatigable writer, and a man of 
worth : his principal publications were, a " Commentary 
upon the Old and New Testament," the " History of the 
Old and New Testament,*' " Universal History, sacred and 
profane,** and an *' Historical, Cridoal, and Chronological 
Dictionary of the Bible.** 

Antonio Canova, a celebrated sculptor, was bom in the 
state of Venice in 1757 ; died in 1822. He was greatly 
patronised by the potentates of Europe. Amone his best 
productions are his " Cupid and Psyche,** " Venus and 
Adonis,** and " Mary Magctalene." 

Baron CuvieTf a distinguished naturalist, bom in the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg in 1769 ; died at Paris in 1832. 
He has made considerable and important additions to our 
knowledge in various departments of natural history, par- 
ticularly zoology. 

D. 

DantS, a celebrated Italian poet, bom at Florence, 1265 ; 
died 1321. Dant^*s ambitious spirit led him to quit Par- 
nassian retreats and join a factious party, then prevailing in 
Florence: but the power of this party decreasing, he was 
banished, and in his exile wrote many of his best poems. 

DureTf a celebrated engraver and painter, born in Ger- 
many, at Nuremberg, 1471 ; died 1528. His engravings 
are numerous and excellent, his pictures are extremely 
scarce : he was the first who engraved upon wood. 

Doria, born in Genoa, 1466 ; died 1560. The greatest 
naval commander of the age in which he lived, and the 
deUverer of Genoa from French oppression : the sove- 
reignty of his country was offered him, but he nobly 
refused to deprive the Genoese of their independence : his 
grateful countrymen, however, raised a palace for Dona, 
and erected a statue in honour of their hero. 
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DavUa, an eminent French historian, bnt bom in the 
island of Cyprus ; died 1634. He served with reputation in 
the French army, and afterwards went into Italy, where he 
was assassinated : he wrote the " History of the Civil Wars 
in France," which has always been esteemed the most 
Cforrect reference extant. 

Domenichino, an Italian painter, born at Bologna, 1581 ; 
died 1641. He was a pupil of the Caracci ; his paintings 
are in hiffh estimation, and his architectural designs have 
been mudi admired. 

Dow, a Dutch painter, the scholar of Rembrandt, bom 
in Leyden, 1613; died 1674. His pieces are marked by 
strong expression and exquisite finish ; many of them are 
now in the Louvre at Paris. 

The two Daciers, Andrew and Anne, — a celebrated 
French pair. Andrew was born 1661 ; died 1722 : Anne 
1661 ; died 1720. She translated the Hiad and Odyssey, 
Anacreon and Sappho, the comedies of Terence, and tiie 
works of Plautus : Andrew translated Horace, Plato's 
works, Plutarch's lives, and Epictetus. 

IHderotf a French writer, born 1713 ; died 1784 : memo- 
rable as the principal author of the famous French '* Ency- 
clop^die." His other works scarcely deserve notice. 

Groetano Donizetti, a celebrated composer, bom at Ber- 
gamo, in North Italy, 1797 ; died 1848. He is said to have 
written nearly seventy operas, many of them extremely 
popular, in addition to other musical compositions. 

E. 

Erasmus, a celebrated Dutchman, bora at Rotterdam, 
1467 ; died in 1636. He was the most elegant of the 
modern Latin authors, and the great restorer of learning 
in Europe. 

The Elzevirs, celebrated printers at Amsterdam and 
Leyden; they flourished between the years 1696 and 1680, 
and their types were uncommonly beautiful : there were 
five Elzevirs ; Louis, Bonaventura, Abraham, and Daniel 
were the most noted. 

Prince Eugene, born in France, 1663 ; died 1736, This 
brave general at first served under Louis XIV., and next 
entered the Austrian service as a volunteer : his Talomr 
soon procured him a company, and he defeated the Turks 
Some time after at Peter waradin : the emperor sent him 
against the French, and he became one of the most form- 
idable enemies France ever knew ; he joined the duke of 
Marlborough. The laurels reaped by the allied army were 
innumerable, and Eugene's share of them was considerable. 

Euler, a great Swiss mathematician, born at Basil, 1707 ; 
died 1783. In the reign of Catharine I. he was invited to 
Russia, and appointed professor of natural philosophy at 
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Petersburgh ; he then accepted an oflfer made him by Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia, and assisted in the establish- 
ment of the academy at Berlin : he published ''Observations 
on the Planets and Comets," " Theory of Magnetism," &c. 



Ferdousiy a celebrated Persian poet ; died 1020. His 
epic poems contain the annals of Persian kings ; they 
engaged him for nearly thirty years, and have been highly 
spoken of by Sir William Jones, whose critical knowledge of 
Persic enabled him to judge with accuracy of their beauties. 

Froissarty born in French Flanders, at Valenciennes, 
1337 ; died 1410. He was a very accurate historian of his 
own times, and his '' Chronicles " narrate the transactions 
and events of Spain, France, and England. 

Du Fresnoy, a French painter and poet, born in Paris, 
1611 ; died 1666. His poem on the " Art of Painting " has 
been translated by Dryden and Mason. 

Fontaine, a French writer, born 1621 ; died 1696. His 
tales and fables are highly celebrated, and his misceUaneous 
-works possess, at least, the merit of originality. 

Le Fort, born in Geneva, 1666 ; died 1699. The favourite 
and friond of Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy, who made 
Le Fort his minister of state, and commander-in-chief of 
his forces. No man so well knew the art of working upon 
Peter's mind, and Le Fort could succeed in persuading him 
to that from which he was most averse ; many of Peter's 
public plans for the benefit of Russia are said to have 
originated with this brave officer. 

Fendon, archbishop of Cambray, a Frenchman, the or- 
nament of his country, born 1661 ; died in 1716. He was 
an excellent preacher, and an elegant author : he wrote 
** Telemachus," " Dialogues of the Dead," " Dialogues on 
Eloquence," and some other tracts. 

Fahrenheit, an experimental philosopher, bom in Polish 
Prussia, 1686 ; died 1736. He was the great improver of 
the thermometer, and made an entirely new scale for that 
useful instrument, which has been generally adopted by 
the English. 

Cardinal Fleury, a celebrated French statesman, and 
prime-minister to Louis XV,, bom 1663 ; died 1743. He 
was one of the most able negociators then in Europe, and 
for awhile conducted affairs with brilliant success. 

Fontenelle, an excellent French writer, who lived to com- 
plete a century, being born at Rouen, 1667; died 1767. 
His " Dialogues of the Dead," " PluraUty of Worlds," 
** Moral Discourses," and " History of the Theatre," are 
among the best of his works. 

FarineOi, an Italian singer, never yet excelled, bom at 
Naples, 1706; died 1782. He song on the London and 

T 
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Italian theatres ; from tbence went to Spain, where he 
obtained the friendship of Philip V., and by his successor, 
Ferdinand, Farinelli was made a knight of Calatraya. 

Benjamin Franklin, an American, born at Boston, 1706 ; 
died 1790. He was apprenticed to a printer, but his su- 
perior talents soon appeared; his discoveries and experi- 
ments in natural philosophy recommended him to the 
notice of the learned all over Europe: his fame was as great 
in politics as in science. 

G. 

Gratian, a compiler of the canon law, and Benedictine 
monk, wlio flourished in the twelfth century ; he was 
twenty-four years engaged in collecting and commenting 
upon the decrees of the popes and general councils : died 
in 1151. 

Giotto, an Italian, bom at Florence, 1276 ; died 1337. 
Famed as a painter, architect, and sculptor : he was ori- 
ginally a shepherd's boy, and amused himself with painting 
the flock under his care : he painted portraits, but excelled 
in landscapes, cattle, and mosaic work. 

Du Guesdin, a constable of France, bom 1314 ; died 
1380. A renowned French commander, who checked the 
conquests of Edward III., after the defeat a^d imprison- 
ment of John, king of France. 

€raza (Theodore), bom in Greece, 1398; died 1478. A 
very learned man, who, when the Turks invaded Greece, 
left his native country, visited Italy, and became one of the 
restorers of literature. Nicholas V., then pope, patronised 
him ; and in conjunction with others he translated the 
Greek authors into Latin, having perfected his knowledge 
of that language. 

Guicdardini, the historian of Italy, bom at Florence, 
1482; died 1640. He served popes Leo X., Adrian VI., 
and Clement VII. ; his nephew, Louis Guicciardini, was 
also an excellent historian, and wrote a description of the 
Low Countries. 

Gustavus Vasa, a Swede, bom 1490; died 1660. Gusta- 
vus was the deliverer of his country from the tyrannical 
oppressions of Christian II., king of Denmark ; the Swedes, 
in gratitude for this signal service, elected him their kiiu; ; 
and Gustavus had afterwards sufficient influence in tile 
senate to render the monarchy hereditary. He reigned 
gloriously, and established the reformed religion in Sweden. 

Guarini, an Italian poet, born at Ferrara, 1637 ; died 
1612. He was the author of the " Pastor Fido." 

The Guises, from 1660 to 1640. Five illustrious heads of 
that noble house, — Claude, Francis, Henry, Charles, and 
Louis. Claude was the founder of the house of Guise, and 
son of the duke of Lorraine; he married a princess of thf 
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house of Bourbon, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Marignan: he died 1550. Francis, with whom commenced 
the factions between the Guises* and the house of Cond^, 
enjoyed the highest power, headed the Catholic party, and 
-was killed by a pistol shot, 1563. Henry was the son of 
Francis, head of the league, — an association formed against 
Henry HI. of France : he was assassinated by that mo- 
narch. Charles, after his father Henry's death, suffered a 
protracted imprisonment, but at length came to an accom- 
modation with the king : he died 1640. Louis, the cardinal, 
the son of the assassinated Henry, and a loyal subject to 
Louis Xin. of France, died 1621. 

GuidOf a celebrated Italian painter, born at Bologna, 
1575 ; died 1642. He studied in the school of Lewis Ca- 
racoi, and was particularly happy in representing the 
expression of the eye : Gmdo's finest painting is *' Saint 
Peter in Prison." 

Galileo, an Italian astronomer, born at Florence, 1564 ; 
died 1642. For maintaining that the earth goes round the 
sun, the fathers of the Inquisition imprisoned him for a 
year, and compelled a renunciation of his heretical opinions; 
ne was then released, but having published some of nis new 
discoveries, he was confined two years longer: he greatly 
improved the telescope. By incessant application to study, 
and the use of liis glasses, Galileo became blind. 

Grotius, born in Holland, at Delft, 1583 ; died 1645. He 
was eminent as a civiUan, philosopher, mathematician, 
poUtical writer, and poet ; his best works are ** Commen- 
taries on the Scripture," and " a Treatise on the Truth of 
the Christian Religion." 

Gmsendi, a French philosopher, bom 1592; died 1655. 
He was professor of pmlosophy at Aix, and dedicated his 
life to intense study, astronomical pursuits and observa- 
tions : his manuscripts were published at Leydeu after 
his death. 

Gesner, a poet, bom in Switzerland, at Zurich, 1730; 
died 1788. Author of several beautiful poems, particularly 
the " Death of Abel. " Gesner was also a painter of 
landscapes. 

John Wdfang Von GoeHie was bom at Frankfort, 1749 ; 
died at Weimar, 1832. He is considered the greatest poet 
modern Germany has produced ; his " Faust,'* is much 
admired : he also wrote voluminously on a great variety 
of subjects. 

H. 

HusSf a German martyr, bom at Hussenitz, about 1376 ; 
died 1415. He was one of the earliest reformers, the de- 
fender of Wickliffe, and the firm opijoser of transubstantia- 
tion : his followers were called Hussites. At the council of 

T 2 
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Constance be was cited to make his appearance, and a safe- 
conduct granted him ; but be was treacherously thrown 
into prison, and sentenced to be burnt. 

Holhein, a German painter, born near Angsbnrff, 1498; 
died 1554. He was famed for his portraits and historical 
pieces ; and came over to England, where sir Thomas More 

S.tronised bim : he was afterwards appointed painter to 
enry VIII. 

Heinsius, bom in Austrian Flanders, at Ghent, 1580; 
died in 1621. Professor of Greek at Ley den when not 
more than eighteen years of age, be illustrated the Greek 
and Latin classics. Nicholas Heinsius, bis son, bom in 
Holland, was still more eminent : he published editions of 
the best Latin authors with notes, was an excellent Latin 
poet^ and an acute critic. 

Hevdimy an astronomer and mathematician, bom in 
Polish Prussia, 1611 ; died 1687. He built an obseiTatory 
at Dantzic, and made the most accurate observations upon 
the beayenly bodies. 

Huygensy born in Holland, at the Hague, 1629; died 1695: 
was a mathematician and astronomer, an improver of the 
telescope and clock pendulum. 

Frederic Hoffman^ an eminent German physician, bom 
1660 ; died 1742. He wrote on medical subjects. Maurice 
Hoffman, and John Maurice Hoffman, of the same family, 
were prior to Frederic, and celebrated for l^eir skill in 
medicme and botany. 

Handel, the greatest musician and composer of his time, 
born in Germany, at Halle, 1684; died 1769. He went 
early to the Prussian court, and composed an opera, when 
only fourteen, at Hamburgh : afterwards he made the tour 
of Italy, and in 1712 settled in England : his works were 
collected and published by^ Doctor Arnold. 

HaUer, a Swiss physician, borne at Berne, 1702; died 
1777. He was professor of medicine at Gottingen, and 
wrote many beautiful moral and poetical pieces. 

I. 

Jerome of Prague, bora In Bohemia; died 1416. He was 
the disciple of Huss, and sedulously spread his religious 
opinions in 1408: the council of Constance cited him to 
answer for his heretical faith, and he was condemned to be 
burnt. Jerome was a man of considerable talents and 
learning. 

Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, bom 1407; died 1431. 
Memorable for her heroic courage, and noble defence of her 
country, in the time of Henry VI. and Charles VII. ; after 
many proofs of military skill and valour, she was at last 
taken by the English, and, conformably to the superstitioiis 
cruelty of the times, burnt at Rouen as a witch. 
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Mio R(mano, an Italian painter, the scholar of Raphael, 
bom at Rome, 1492 ; died 1546. He was no bad architect, 
and was patronised by pope Clement VII. ; but he finally 
settled at Mantua, where he painted his best pieces. 

Jonas (Anagrimus), a native of Iceland, bom 1545 ; died 
1640. He was a learned divine, well skilled in astronomy, 
and a good historian. 

Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, bom in Holland, at Leerdam, 
1545 ; died 1638 : founder of the sect of Jansenists, who 
differed from the CathoUcs in some points of faith, and were 
denounced as heretics by Urban VIII. 

Jordaens, a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp, 1594 ; died 
1678. The pupil of Rubens, and admired for his brilliant 
Golourine. 

John the Third (Sobiesld), king of Poland, elected 1674 ; 
died 1696. Famed as a warrior: the victories he gained 
over the Turks and Tartars procured his election to the 
Polish throne: he was the patron of the learned, and a 
liberal encourager of the arts. 

Jurieu, an eminent French protestant divine, bom 1637 ; 
died 1713. Noted by his controversial writings, his " Com- 
mentary on the Revelations," and " History of Calvinism." 

K. 

Kempis (Thomas k), bom in Germany, at Cologne, 1380 ; 
died 1471. An Augustine monk, famous for a treatise called 
the " Imitation of Christ," and other devotional pieces. 

KepUff a German astronomer, bom 1571 ; died 1630. 
He was the friend of Tycho Brahe, whose tables he com- 
pleted : he published many astronomical works, assisted in 
reforming the calendar, and was the author of several as- 
tronomical discoveries. 

Kunckd, a German chemist, bom 1630; died 1702. He 
improved the art of making glass, and published his chemi^ 
cal observations. 

Sir Grodfrev KneUer^ an eminent portrait-painter, bom in 
Germany, atXubec, 1648; died 1726. He was long a resi- 
dent in England, and enjoyed the favour of William III., 
Anne, and George I. He studied under Rembrandt, and 
his portraits were most spirited likenesses. 

Kirch, a German astronomer, born 1680 ; died 1740. His 
astronomical works are in high estimation, and his obser- 
vations very accurate. 

KeysleVf a German antiquary, bom 1689 ; died 1743. He 
published travels through Italy, Lorraine, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Switzerland, and some dissertations on 
antiquarian subjects. 

Augustus Kotzebue was bom in 1761, at Weimar. He 
■was one of the most voluminous German writers of his day, 
and underwent various changes of fortune. He wrote a 
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" History of the German Empire," a " History of Andent 
Prussia, &c. In 1817, having been appointed to report on 
literature and public opinion, he incensed the students of 
the German universities highly by his strictures, and was 
murdered by a young enthusiast named Sand, at Manheim, 
in 1819. 



LoUardy a German diyine, who, in the year 1215, founded 
the sect of Lollards : he was burnt as a heretic at Cologne, 
1322, and the followers of Wickliffe, upon the death of Lol- 
lard, assumed the name in England. 

Launoyy a celebrated German commander, died 1527. He 
serred in the army of Charles V., and at the battle of 
Pavia, Francis I., king of France, surrendered to him, and 
was treated by the victor with the respect due to his raiik. 

Luther, a celebrated German reformer, born at Islebeo, 
1483; died 1546. Luther was originally intended for the 
law, but a companion of his being struck dead by lightning, 
he turned his attention from secular concerns, and became 
an Augustine monk: in this retreat he studied the Scrip- 
tures, and found they widely differed from the tenets of the 
Roman church. When Leo X. published his general indul- 
gences, or pardon for all sins which the purchaser of them 
either had committed, or might be led to commit, Luther 
inveighed against them with all the warmth of honest indig- 
nation : his tenets were opposed by the pope's agents ; but 
the veil was now removed, the people clearly saw the 
shameful perversions of the word of God, and comparine 
the profligate lives of the Roman clergy with the sanctity of 
manners and conclusive reasonings of this undaunted cham- 
pion, the Reformation gained ground daily; and Luther, 
before his death, had the satisfaction to see great part of 
Germany espouse his opinions. 

Ignatius Loyola^ born in Spain, 1491 ; died 1555. He was 
the celebrated founder of the society of Jesus (or Jesuits). 
The power and influence of the Jesuits continued from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. 

Lanfranco, an Italian painter, born at Parma, 1681 ; died 
1647. He studied under Augustine Caracci, and excelled 
in painting domes and ceilings in fresco. 

Sir Peter Ldy, a German painter, born 1617 ; died 1680. 
He first practised his art at the Hague, but receiving great 
encouragement in England, settled there under Charles L 
and II. : he painted historical subjects and landscapes, but 
hisj)ortraits were admirable. 

Leibnitz, a celebrated German philosopher, born at Leip- 
sic, 1646 ; died 1716. He studied in the university of Leips^ 
and afterwards made the law his profession ; was patronised 
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by the elector of Hanover, and the king of Prussia, who 
made him perpetual president of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin. Peter the Great also granted him a pension. The 
works of Leibnitz are numerous^ 

Lewenhoekf a Dutch physician, born at Delft, 1632 ; died 
1723. Celebrated as the improver of the microscope: his 
experiments and discoveries are numerous. 

lAitti, an Italian painter, born 1666 ; died 1724. He was 
famed for historical pieces, and was highly esteemed by the 
emperor of «Germany, who knighted him. 

Lisle, a French astronomer, born at Paris, 1688; died 
1768. He was the contemporary and friend of Newton and 
Halley; published some good works on geography, and 
" Memoirs of the History of Astronomy/' 

LinncBiLs, born in Sweden, 1707; died 1778. A celebrated 
physician and botanist : his discoveries in that science have 
immortalized his name. Cisalpinus revived the taste for 
botany ; Alpini, an Italian, discovered the sexual difference 
of plants ; and it remained for Linnaeus to class them accu- 
rately. The botanical works of this great man are nume- 
rous ; he traversed Lapland for the purpose of enlarging his 
scientific discoveries, and published an account of his tour. 

Lavoisier, an eminent French chemist, born at Paris, 
1743 ; died 1794, by the guillotine. He pubhshed " Ele- 
ments of Chemistry," and opposed Dr. Priestley's chemi- 
cal opinions, advancing a new theory, which stfll prevails 
throughout Germany. 

Marquis de la Place was born^ at Beaumont-en- Auge, 
1749 ; died 1827. He was a distinguished mathematician 
and astronomer. His '' Exposition of the- System of the 
World," is a work of great merit. 

M. 

Cosmo de Medioi, a Florentine merchant, born 1389 ; died 
1464. He expended vast sums in advancing learning, was 
styled the father of his country, the reviver of the arts, and 
collected an excellent library : from this great man a race 
descended distinguished for genius, taste, ambition, and love 
of the fine arts ; while some of them were equally noted for 
profligacy and want of principle. The females of this illus- 
trious house were justly celebrated for their mental and 
personal charms, their strength of mind and noble alliances. 

Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent, grandson of 
Cosmo, born 1448 ; died 1492. He was the father of Leo 
X., and the generous patron of literature, being himself a 
good writer of Italian poetry. 

Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, who entered the ser- 
vice of the emperor Charles V., and in 1519 discovered the 
straits between Patagonia and Terra del Fuego. In 1520 
he was killed in one of the Ladrone islands. 
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Machiavd, an Italian, bom at Florence, 1469 ; died 1527. 
Famed as a politician : he wrote '* the Prince,'' a treatise 
-which exposes the arts of tyrannical governors. 

Mazzuoli, an Italian painter, born 1504 ; died 1540. Bxa 
figures were famed for their elegance and grace, and he is 
generally sapj>osed to be the inventor of the art of etching 
with aqua fortis. 

MdancthoHy a German reformer, bom at Bretten, 1497 ; 
died 1560. He was the intimate friend of Martin Luther, 
whose fiery temper was softened by the moderation of 
Melancthon in controversy. His works are numerous. 

Montmorencif a constable of France, bom 1495 ; died 1567. 
This celebrated general was taken prisoner with Francis I. 
at the imfortunate battle of Pavia: he was kiUed at the 
battle of St. Denis, in the civil war asainst the Huguenots. 

McHherhe, a French poet, born at Caen, 1556 ; died 1628. 
Famed as the first who gave to French poetry any degree 
of refinement, puritj, or elegance; he furnished future bards 
with the best rules for fine writing, and extricated his native 
language from Gothic barbarism. 

Cardinal Mazarine, an Italian, bom at Piscina, 1602; 
died 1661. He was prime-minister of France during the 
minority of Louis XlV. : on the king's majority he gained 
such an ascendancy in his councils, that he enjoyed almost 
unlimited power till his death. 

Moliere, a Frenchman, born at Paris, 1622; died 1673. 
Memorable as an excellent comic author ; he waa patronkted ■ 
by Cardinal Richelieu, who himself aimed at the character 
of a wit. Moli^re acquired some celebrity as an actor. 

Malpighi, an Italian anatomist, bom 1628; died 1694. 
He was educated in the university of Bologna, and wrote 
on anatomical and medical subjects. 

Carlo Maratti, a famous Italian painter, bom at Came- 
rino, 1625; died 1713. He excelled in painting madonnas 
and female figures, and was a good engraver. 

MasiUon, a Frenchman, and celebrated divine, bom at 
Hieres, 1663; died 1742. Louis XIV. made him bishop of 
Clermont, in Auvergne, and delighted to hear his sermons, 
which, contrary to the usual style of court flattery, dis- 
played the horrors of vice, while they allured to the bright 
paths of virtue. 

Montesquieu, an eminent French writer, bom at Bonr- 
deaux, 1689 ; died 1755. He was counsellor of the Parlia- 
ment at Bourdeaux, wrote the " Persian Letters," an " Es- 
say on the Causes of the Grandeur and Declension of the 
Romans," and the " Spirit of the Laws." 

Maupertim, a Frenchman, and eminent philosopher, bom 
at St. Male, 1698 ; died 1759. He was one of those learned 
men sent in 1736 on an expedition to the Polar circle to de- 
termine the figure of the earth, and was afterwards cboseo 
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president of the Royal Academy at Berlin ; bis chief works 
are " Elements of GfeoCTaphy," " Elements of Astronomy," 
and the " Shape of the Earth determined/' 

MetcutcuiOy&n excellent Italian poet, bom at Rome, 1698 ; 
died 1782. He composed operas, oratorios, and wrote some 
exquisitely beautiful sonnets. 

Mozart, a famous German musician, bom at Saltzburgh, 
1766 ; died 1791. He was a good composer, and enjoyed 
the favour of the emperor Joseph II. Mozart settled at 
Vienna, where he died loaded with honours, but unencum- 
bered with the gifts of fortune. 

Mendelssohn JBartholdy, bom at Hamburgh, 1809 ; died 
1847. In his earUest youth this eminent composer doTO- 
loped great musical genius ; when only eight years of age 
he is said to haye played with wonderful facility and execu- 
tion, and in his ninth year performed publicly at Berlin. 
He died in 1847, in the prime of life, leaving a name that 
will long be remembered and honoured as the author of the 
oratorios " Elijah," " St. Paul," &c., &c. 

N. 

Nantueil, a French painter, bom at Rheims, 1630; died 
1678. His miniature paintings and engravings were highly 
esteemed. 

Niceron, a French biographer, born at Paris, 1685 ; died 
1738. He was a Jesuit, and famed as a preacher ; his great 
biographical work is called ** Memoirs of Men illustrious in 
the Republic of Letters," which by some recent additions is 
now printed in forty-two volumes. 

Norden, a Dane, and celebrated traveller, bom 1708; 
died 1742. He was a captain in the Danish navy, an excel- 
lent shipwright and navigator, and a good designer and 
mathematician. 

O. 

Odazzi, an Italian painter and engraver, bom in Rome, 
1663 ; died 1731. He was chiefly employed in the decora- 
tion of churches and altars, and was famed for the brilliancy 
of his tints. 

(htdenarde, an excellent painter, bom in Austrian Flan- 
ders, 1663 ; <&ed 1743. He was the pupil of Carlo Maratti^ 
and excelled also in engraving ; he embellished most of the 
churches and great houses at Ghent with specimens of 
his art. 

P. 
Peter the Hermity a Frenchman, bom at Amiens^ who 
from a soldier became a pilgrim to the Holy Land, in tlie 
year 1093 ; and on his return gave such an account to pope 
Urban IL of the miseries suffered by the Christians in that 
part of Asia, that he obtained leave to preach tlie crusades : 
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this be did with such energy, that all ranks Caught the en- 
thusiastic folly ; and Peter, at the head of an undisciplined 
multitude, proceeded to Syria, and displayed great brayeiT 
tit the taking of Jerusalem. He returned to his native lan^ 
and died in the abbey of Nourmutier, founded by him. 

Petrarch, a highly celebrated Italian poet, bom at Arezzo, 
1304 ; died 1374. He delighted in literary pursuits ; excelled 
in rhetoric, history, and moral philosophy: bis sonnets are 
truly beautiful. 

Poggio, an Italian, bom at Florence, 1380 ; died 1459. 
He was eminently skilled in the learned languages, and to 
him we owe the discovery of Quintilian's works, and a 
" History of Florence." 

Paracelsus, a chemist, born at Einsidlin, Switzerland, 
1493 ; died 1534. He was an excellent metallurgist, and 
highly esteemed in his professional capacity. 

Pizarro, the famed discoverer and conqueror of Peru, 
born in the latter part of the fifteenth century at Truxillo, 
in Spain ; died 1541. His militarjr conduct and courage 
were above all praise ; but his cruelties make us shudder. 

Peruzzi, an Italian painter and architect, born 1481 ; died 
1656. He thoroughly understood the principles of perspec- 
tive, and was eminent in painting architectural subjects. 

PaUadio, an Italian architect, born at Vicenza, 1608; 
died 1580. His fame was extended throughout Europe : he 
gave the models of many celebrated Italian palaces, erected 
a theatre at Vicenza, and wrote a " Treatise on Architec- 
ture," which has been frequently reprinted and translated. 

Paul of Venice, born 1652 ; died 1622. Known by the 
name of Father Paul : he was eminently skilled in the civil 
and canon law, medicine, &c., wrote the " History of the 
Council of Trent," and some anatomical and political tracts. 

Pascal, a Frenchman, born at Clermont, 1623 ; died 1662. 
An excellent geometrician and mathematician : his ** Pro- 
vincial Letters," in favour of the Jansenists, are esteemed 
models of eloouence and purity of style. 

Pmissin, a Frenchman, and famous painter, bom at An- 
dely, 1594 ; died 1666. He excelled in landscapes and his- 
torical pieces : the " Deluge," placed by the French king in 
the Luxembourg gallery, is one of his best paintings. Louis 
"XIII. settled a pension upon Poussin, but the malice of his 
enemies obliged him to quit France for Rome : previous to 
his departure, he allegorically appealed to posterity, by 
painting in the king's cabinet a ceiling, which represented 
Time delivering Truth from the oppression of Envy. 

Perrault, a celebrated French architect, born 1613 ; died 
1688 : he designed the grand entrance to the Louvre, trans- 
lated Vitruvius into French, wrote medical essays, and 
" Memoirs of the Natural History of Animals.** 
Petitot, born at Geneva, 1607 ; died 1691, Memorable as 
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the inyentor of painting in enamel : lie was a eood ohemist, 
and a man of general knowledge. Charles I. and II. of 
England greatly esteemed him. 

Pyffer^hrf, a celebrated German civilian professor, bom 
in Upper Saxony, 1631 ; died 1694. He studied the law at 
Leipsic, and soon became eminent in his profession: his 
great work is the " Elements of Universal Jurisprudence." 

PigciUe, an eminent French sculptor, born 1714; died 
1785. His genius and taste were universally acknowledged : 
lie finished some excellent works for the king of Prussia, 
and a fine statue of Voltaire. 

Perowe, a celebrated navigator, bom in France, 1741 ; 
died, as is supposed, 1788. He served his country effectually 
during her war with England, by destroying the EngUsn 
settlements at Hudson's Bay ; and in 1785 was appointed to 
command a small squadron fitted out for a voyage of disco- 
very round the world : his ships were never seen after leav- 
ing Botany Bay, January 1788, and he, doubtless, unfortu- 
nately perished. An account of the voyage of Perouse has 
since been published. 

Q. 

Du Q^esnoyf Francis and Jerome, brothers, Flemings and 
celebrated sculptors ; died between 1644 and 1654 : their 
works are at Brussels and Ghent. 

Qtiodi'io, a learned Jesuit, bom in the Valteline, 1695 ; 
died 1756. He wrote " Dissertations upon the Valteline," 
a " History of ItaUan Poetry," and other treatises. 

R. 

RegiomontanuSy a celebrated Prussian astronomer, bom 
at Koningsberg, 1436 ; died 1476. He was the introducer 
of almanacs, calculated the eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
motions of the planets, and invented some excellent mathe- 
matical instruments. 

Raphad, the prince of painters, bom in Italy, at Urbino, 
1483; died 1520. The exquisite grace of his figures, and 
the excellence of his genius in designing, are the admiration 
of all connoisseurs in the art. Francis I. of France, the popes 
Julius II. and Leo X., honoured him with invitations to 
reside in their capitals : for Francis he painted the " Trans- 
figuration;" his "Jonas" is said to be a master-piece of 
jstatuary. Leo X., upon the death of this sublime artist, 
ordered his body to He three days in state, in the hall of the 
Vatican, under his picture of the Transfiguration ; and when 
his funeral rites were performed, this cwebrated piece pre- 
ceded his remains. 

Rabdais, a Frenchman, born at Chinon, 1483 ; died 1553. 
A satirist and priest: his humour and wit were his chief 
recommendations; but they were greatly deficient in that 
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delicacy, without which genius may sparkle for the moment, 
but can never shine with ]^ure, undiminished lustre. 

Eizzio, an Italian musician, who, about the year 1563, 
came in the suite of the Piedmontese ambassador to Scot- 
land, and became the distinguished fayourite of Mary queen 
of Scots: he was barbarously murdered by order of the 
jealous Darnley, in 1566. 

Eamus^ a celebrated French professor, born at Cuth, 
1515 ; died 1572. In philosophy, rhetoric, and the mathe- 
matics, he had few equals. He incurred the hatred of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, for refuting some of Aristotles 
propositions, and was included in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's day. 

Henry, Duke of Rohan, a gallant French officer, bom 
1579 ; died 1638. The friend of Henr^ the Great, and chief 
of the Huguenots in the reign of Louis XIII. He bravely 
fought for them in the civil wars : his political tracts were 
at that time in high request. 

Rtfbens, born in Germany, at Cologne, 1557 ; died 1640. 
A most celebrated painter. To all the requisites for his art 
he joined extensive knowledge ; he understood seven lan- 
guages, and wrote in Latin on the rules of painting and the 
costume of the antients : he painted the Luxembourg gal- 
leries, and the Banqueting-house at Whitehall. Rubens 
imbibed the principles of ms art from Titian, and Vandyke 
was the pupil of Rubens. 

Cardinal Richelieu, prime-minister of France in the reign 
of Louis. XIIL, born 1585 ; died in 1642. A man of great 
capacity and unbounded ambition ; he wrote several theolo- 
gical works, and in the early part of his life obtained great 
celebrity as a preacher. 

Riocioli, an Italian astronomer, bom at Ferrara, 1598; 
died 1671. He settled at Bologna, and made many accurate 
observations there. 

Rembrandt, a. Dutch painter, bom near Levden, 1606; 
died 1688. His works have the closest resemblance to na- 
ture, and his portraits and etchings bear a very high price. 

Racine, a French poet, born 1639 ; died 1699. His trage- 
dies are universally admired, and have been translated into 
most of the modem languages. 

Rapin, a Frenchman, and excellent writer of the Enelish 
history, born at Castres, 1661 ; died 1725. He was a reragee 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and came over 
to England, where he entered the armv under William III,, 
and distinguished himself at the battfe of the Boyne : not 
meeting with the encouragement he expected, he retired 
into Germany, and there wrote his " History of England," 
down to the Revolution. Tindal continued it to the acces- 
sion of George III., and translated it into English. 

RoUin, a French professor, an eminent critio and histo- 
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rian, born at Paris, 1661 ; died 1741. The private and 
pnblic character of this excellent man was truly merito- 
rious ; he wrote a " Treatise upon the Belles Lettres," the 
*' Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, and 
Babylonians," and a Roman history, which Crevier brought 
down to the reign of Constantino the Great. 

EeaumwTy an excellent natural historian, bom in France, 
.1683; died 1767. He published a "Ilistory of Insects," 
improYed the thermometer, and is Sfud to have taught his 
countrymen the art of making steel, which they were accus- 
tomed to import from other nations. 

Racine (Louis), a Frenchman, youngest son of the Racine 
before mentioned, bom 1692 ; died 1763. He inherited 
his father's genius, translated Milton, and wrote chiefly on 
sacred subjects. 

Rcmsseau, born at Geneva, 1712 ; died 1778. A most 
singular character, who experienced many vicissitudes in 
life, chiefly owing to his want of steadiness. He wrote the 
" New Heloise," " Emilius," and other works. 

The Alhe RayncH, a Frenchman, born in 1712 ; died 1796-. 
He was a man of science, true patriotism, and humanity: 
the Abb6*s most celebrated work is the " History of the 
European Settlements in the East and West Indies." 



Schwartz, a monk of the order of St. Francis, bom at 
Cologne, in Germany, at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; said to be the inventor of gunpowder, which he 
discovered while making some chemical experiments with 
sulphur and nitre. 

Servetus, a Spanish physician, bom 1509 ; died 1553. He 
was an Arian. Calvin accused him of heresy, and declaimed 
against him before the magistrates of Geneva, (whither he 
had retired) ; the unfortunate Servetus was condemned, 
and cruelly burnt alive. 

Scaligery the elder, an Italian, bom near Verona, 1484 ; 
died 1558. He was particularly eminent for his prodigious 
learning, his Latin poems, and critical writings. 

Robert Stephens, a Frenchman, born 1503 ; died 1559. 
He was the most eminent printer of his time, but offending 
ithe university of Paris, by publishing a large Latin Bible, 
he was no longer safe there, and retired to Geneva, where 
he printed the works of Calvin, and other learned men. 

Pope Sixtus V. (or Felix Peretti), an Italian, bom 1521 ; 
died 1590. He was the son of a gardener. Felix discovered 
an early veneration for learning, and when about ten years 
old. Father Selleri came to the village where he resided, and 
inquired the road to the next town : Felix was then taldng 
care of some hogs ; the monk, struck with his appearance 
and solicitations, granted him his protection. He took the 
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habit of the order, and rose at length to be in<inisitor-geiie- 
ral at Venice ; thence the gradation to a cardinal's hat was 
easy. On the death of Gregory XIII. the^ conclaTe chose 
him pope, supposing ho could not long suryive ; bat a sud- 
.den change appeared, Sixtus displayed his real character, 
reformed abuses, administered justice most impartially, and 
/was the generous patron of learning and the arts. 

Hmry Stephens^ son of Robert the celebrated printer, 
born in France, 1628 ; died 1598. Equally eminent in his 
profession, and more deeply learned than his father, he 
published most elegant and correct transcripts of the Greek 
authors. His brother and son followed the same employ- 
ment, and for more than three generations the labours of 
this family enlightened Europe. 

Socinus, an Italian, nephew of Lselius Socinns, bom at 
Sienna, 1539 ; died 1604. Famous in polemics, and leader 
of the sect of Socinians in Poland. 

Joseph Sccdiger, an Italian, born 1640 ; died 1609. The 
colossus of literature, a critic, historian, and chronolo^t; 
but his merit is shaded by his excessive vanity. He resided 
some time at Leyden, where he died. 

The Due de SvRy, a celebrated French statesman, bom 
at Pau, 1560; died 1641. He was the confidential friend 
and prime-minister of Henry the Great, his companion in 
adversity, the sharer and promoter of his master's glory. 
Sully's character was severely just ; he examined every de- 
partment of government, reformed former abuses, and under 
his auspices France, as a phoenix, rose from the desolation 
of a civil war to the height of prosperity and happiness ; his 
" Memoirs," (a most interesting work,) strongly depict the 
ability and the integrity of this great man, and contain a 
series of events from the latter part of the reign of Charles 
IX., to the assassination of his royal patron and lamented 
friend. 

Scarron, a French comic poet, born at Paris, 1600 ; died 
1660. Famous for his humour and pleasantry of manners: 
the celebrated Madame de Maintenon was his wife, and 
upon his decease, caught the affections of Louis XIV., who 
privately married her. Scarron's works are numerous. 

Sahator Rosa, an eminent Italian painter, born at Naples, 
1615 ; died 1673. His landscapes are excellent and very 
scarce, and his engravings and etchings equally valuable: 
they consist mostly of landscapes. 

Spinosa, a Dutchman, born at Amsterdam, 1633 ; died 
1677. The son of a Portuguese Jew ; he embraced Chris- 
tianity, and his own tribe attempted to assassinate him for 
it : he at last was noted in the world by his atheistical 
opinions and writings. 

Swammerdamj a Dutch anatomist and natural philoso- 
pher, born at Amsterdam, 1637; died 1680. His works 
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have been translated into English, but his " History of In- 
sects," and " Treatise upon Animal Respiration," deserve 
to be particularly mentioned. 

The Duke of Schomhergy a German, but; created an Eng- 
lish peer, born 1608 ; died 1690. This celebrated general at 
first served the prince of Orange, then entering the service 
of Louis XIV. was appointed marshal of France ; but on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, Schomberg, being a pro- 
testant, quitted the French dominions, and at the Revolu- 
tion attended William the Third to England : he was chosen 
commander-in-chief of that king's forces in Ireland, and at 
the battle of the Bbyne was shot, while crossing the river, 
by some refiigees in his own army, who mistook his person. 

Saurin, a Frenchman, and highly celebrated divine, born 
at Nismes, 1677; died 1730. He early in life entered a 
regiment in Flanders, and was educated at Geneva; he 
afterwards became chaplain to the nobility at the Hague, 
and though Saurin declaimed against the vices of the great, 
yet his sermons were constantly heard with the most pro- 
found attention: queen Caroline of England had a great 
esteem for this excellent man. He published several volumes 
of sermons, and '* Moral, Historical, and Critical Discourses 
npon the Bible," which was his chief work. 

StM, a German chemist, born 1660 ; died 1734. He was 
professor of medicine in the university of Halle, and was 
some time afterwards appointed chief physician and state- 
counsellor to Frederick William II., king of Prussia: he 
published " Elements of Chemistry," and other works. 

Le Sage, a French dramatist and novelist, born at Ruys, 
16G7 ; died in 1747. He wrote comedies, the " Bachelor of 
Salamanca," the " Devil upon Two Sticks," and " Gil Bias." 

Coumt Saxe, a German, and natural son of Augustus II., 
king of Poland, born at Dresden, 1696 ; died 1750. One of 
the greatest soldiers which the eiffhteenth century produced. 
He served under the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene in the Netherlands ; he then went to France, and was 
appointed general of her armies by Louis XV. : he took 
Prague, fought the battle of Fontenoy, and gallantly distin- 
guished himself in many other engagements. 

Swedenborg, a Swedish philosopher, born at Stockholm, 
1688 ; died 1772. His writings contain an exposition of the 
doctrines of the New Church, said by him to have been 
prefigured in the book of Revelation, and also an account 
of the spiritual intercourse which he claims to have had. 
Receivers of his doctrines are now numerous in England, 
America, and elsewhere. 

Dr, Solander, a native of Sweden, and eminent naturalist, 
born 1736 ; died 1782. He was the pupil of Linnaeus, and 
on the accession of George III. visited England ; he then 
accompanied captain Cook in his voyage round the world. 
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and enriched the aoooont of that voyage by his '' Botanical 
and Philosophical Journal." 

John SchtUeTy an eminent German poet, was bom in 1759; 
died in 1805. He excelled as a dramatist, a writer of ro- 
mance, and a historian. 

St, Pierrey a French writer, bom at Havre, 1737 ; died 
1814. A great portion of his yonth was spent in rambling 
from one country to another; and he afterwards acqnured 
considerable celebrity as the author of " Studies of Nature," 
the " Indian Cottage,'' and the beautifol tale of *^ Paid and 
Virginia." 

Baronets do Stad was bom at Paris in 1766 ; died in 
1817. She was eminent as a writer on politics and general 
literature. Among her works may be mentioned the ro- 
mance of " Corinne," " Dramatic Essays," " Ten Years of 
Exile/' ^' Considerations on the French Iteyolution/' &c. 

T. 

Tc^y an Italian, bom at Florence, 1213 ; died 1294. This 
artist and Cimabue are said to have introduced the taste for 
mosaic work into Italy ; Taffi learned the art himself from 
a Grecian, who superintended the decorations of St. Mark's 
church, at Venice. 

Titian, an Italian painter, of high celebrity, bom at Ve- 
nice, 1477; died 1576. He painted portraits, history, and 
landscapes in a superior style : his colouring is uncommonly 
brilliant. His best pieces are, a " Last Supper," lately in 
the kine of Spain's palace, and a ^^ Christ crowned with 
Thorns. The emperor Charles V. conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and a pension. 

Tintoret, an Italian painter, the pupil of Titian, bom 
1512 ; died 1594.^ He imitated his master's style of colour- 
ing, whilst his paintings are sketched in the boldest manner, 
and he bestowed not much time in finishing his works. 

T<issOy an Italian poet, born at Sorrento, 1544 ; died 1595. 
This celebrated character experienced various changes of 
fortune ; he was imprisoned for killing his adversary in a 
duel at Naples, and had nearly fallen a victim to want and 
misery: many other romantic adventures are related of 
him. *' Jerusalem Delivered," an epic poem, is his chief 
work, but his other poems are by no means unworthy of 
notice. He wrote verses when only seven years old. 

De Thouy a Frenchman, and excellent historian, bom a( 
Paris, 1553 ; died 1617. He served the state faithfully as 
a magistrate, and published a '* History of the Affairs of 
Europe," from the latter part of the reign of Francis I. to 
the conclusion of the reign of Henry the Great. 

Toricediy an Italian mathematician and philosophical 
writer, born at Faenza, 1608 ; died in 1647. fie improved 
the microscope and telescope, and invented the barotkieter. 
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Te(M/&n^ a famous Flemish painter, bom 1582 ; died 1649. 
The pupil of Rubens : he excelled in representing rural 
fairs, merry-makings, &c. 

Admiral Van Tromp, a Dutohman, and most gallant o£Bi- 
cer, born at the Brill ; died 1653. He defeated the Spaniards 
in two engagements, and ruined their naval power : he en- 
gaged the English Blake, when both sides claimed the Tic- 
tory; but was, in a third battle with the English fleet, 
killed, and the Dutch defeated. A noble monument of him 
adorns one of the churches at Delft. 

Turenney marshal of France, born at Sedan, 1611 ; died 
}675. He was a renowned general under Louis XIV. ; in 
compliance with the orders he received, he desolated the 
most fruitful part of Germany, and carried fire and sword 
into the Palatmate. Turenne was killed by a cannon-ball, 
while making preparation for a battle. 

Tyssens, an eminent Flemish painter, born 1625 ; died in 
1692. His portraits and historical pieces are highly esteemed 
by judges of the art. 

Toumefortf a French botanist, bom at Aix, 1656 ; died 
1708. At an early age he evinced the future bent of his 
genius, by making little collections of such plants and flow- 
ers as particularly attracted his eye ; he visited Greece and 
Asia to make botanical and geographical observations, and 
published " Elements of Botany, and other works. 

Tissot, an eminent physician, bom in Switzerland, who 
died 1797. He was one of the most strenuous promoters of 
inoculation, and published his " Advice to the People con- 
cerning their Health,'' a most interesting book, written in 
the true spirit of humanity. 

Alhert ThortDoUdsen, born at Copenhagen, 1770 ; died 
1844. This celebrated sculptor, when eleven years of age, 
entered the school of art at Copenhagen, where his genius 
soon began to develope itself. In 1796 he went to Ilome 
for the purpose of completing his studies, and there executed 
some ot those noble works which have given him the posi- 
tion of the first sculptor of modem times. 

V. 

Verrochio, a learned and most ingenious Italian, bom at 
Florence, 1435 ; died 1488. He was a good mathematician, 
had a taste for music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and discovered the art of moulding figures in plaster of 
Paris, or gypsum. 

Leonar(w da Vinci, an excellent Italian painter, bom near 
Florence, 1445 ; died 1520. He was the pupil of Verrochio, 
but infinitely surpassed his master : he constructed the aque- 
duct at Milan, which conveys the river Adda to the city 
walls, and practised his. art with the most distinguished 
reputation at Florence, protected by the house of Medici. 
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VenetianOf an Italian painter, lived about this time, aind 
introduced painting in oil-colours into Italy, a secret which 
was communicated to him by Van Eyk, a Flemish painter ; 
but Venetiano was treacherously assassinated at Florence 
in 1746, by another artist, to whom he had shown the 
method of mixing the colours. 

Vigncle, an Italian architect, bom 1507 ; died 1573. He 
wrote a '' Treatise on the Five Orders of Architecture/' and 
erected many of the Italian structures. 

Paul Veronese, or Cagliari, an Italian painter, born 1532; 
died 1688. His force of imagination and resources of genius 
were inexhaustible : " Holofernes and Judith,'' and the 
" Marriage of Cana," rank as his best pieces. 

Lopez de Vega, a famous Spanish dramatist, born 1562; 
died 1635. He was secretary to the duke of Alva, at Ma- 
drid ; pope Urban VII. made him a knight of Malta, and 
conferred a post in his treasury on him : he had the most 
brilliant genius and lively imagination, could compose a 
comed^r in a daj, and left behind him seventy yolumes of 
dramatic and miscellaneous poetry. 

Vandyckf a celebrated Flemish painter, bom at Antw^, 
1599 ; died 1641. He was the pupil of Rubens, and copied 
Titian's manner of colouring so closely, that he nearly 
equalled it. Vandyck chiefly excelled in portraits, and re- 
sided some time in England, honoured by the patronage 
and liberality of Charles I., who was a great encourager of 
the fine arts. 

Vossius, a German, born 1577 ; died 1649. He was pro- 
fessor of history at Amsterdam ; of eloquence and chrono- 
logy at Leyden : his works are highly prized. 

vauban, a celebrated French engineer, born at Verdun, 
1633 ; died 1707. He was made a marshal of France, and 
commissary-general of the French fortifications ; wrote a 
" Treatise on Fortification," and by his directions Lisle and 
Bergen-op-zoom were put in a complete state of defence: 
they were then thought the best fortified places in Europe. 

Verelst, a native ot Flanders, and good painter, died 1710. 
His designs are chiefly confined to fruit and flowers, in 
which he excelled, and he settled in England in queen 
Anne's reign. 

The Dt£e de Vendome, a grandson of that duke of Ven- 
donie who was natural son of Henry the Great of France, 
died 1712. He was a French general, and defeated by the 
duke of Marlborough at Oudenarde ; but he regained the 
laurels he lost there by a splendid victory over the English 
in Spain. 

Valsalva, an Italian physician, born in 1666 ; died 1723. 
He was an excellent anatomist, and professed anatomy at 
Bologna : he published some medical works, and a treatise 
upon the human ear. 
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ManhjH FtRcw*, a peer of France, born 1663 ; died 1734 : 
a distinguished Frenoh general under Louis XIV., and the 
opponent of the duke of Marlborough, who defeated him at 
the battle of Malplaquet. 

Vdhof, a comedian, bom in Muscovy, 1729; died 1763. 
The Russian Garrick : he was patronised by the empress 
Elizabeth, and performed with tne greatest applause. The 
Russian theatre, still in its infancy, was greatly improved 
by the laudable exertions of Volkoi, who was at last enno- 
bled, and had a considerable estate bestowed upon him by 
Catharine II. 

Vardoo (Carlo), bom in Italy, at Nice, 1706 ; died 1765. 
A ffood historical painter, and excellent designer ; he settled 
at Faris, and became first painter to the kins of France. 
' Vattd, an eminent civilian, born at Neu^hatel, in Swit- 
zerland, 1714 ; died 1767 : author of a treatise on Jurispru- 
dence, in which the rights of nations, or the principles of 
natural law applied to the cotiduct of sovereigns and nations, 
is treated of at large. This work is of considerable autho- 
rity with statesmen to this day. 

vcltairey a highly celebrated French writer, bom 1694 ; 
died 1778. As a dramatist, wit, poet, satirist, and historian, 
his fame is great. Voltaire was hostile to the interests of 
reli^on in any shape, and infidelity claims him as her 
mightiest champion. His " Henriade" is the only epic 
poem of which tne French can boast. 

Volnmf a French writer, bom at Craon in 1767; died 
1820. He suffered imprisonment during the reign of terror, 
and afterwards proceeded to America, where he had a con- 
troversy with Priestley on the origin of Christianity. His 
works are numerous, but the '^ Ruins and Revolutions of 
Empires" is that by which he is most known to the English 
reader. 

W. 

WcddOy a French merchant, who flourished in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and publicly renounced the 
Romish superstitions : many followed him, and being driven 
by the French government from Lyons, they spr^ui over 
the southern provinces of France : a crusade was raised 
against them, which, as is generally the case, only increased 
their numbers ; they assumed the name of Waldenses, in 
honour of their leader. 

De Witty Cornelius and John, two eminent Dutch states- 
men : John was born 1626 ; they both died 1672. John 
was grand pensionary of Holland, and executed the business 
of the state with the greatest apparent ease, by doing one 
thing at a time, and that one well. The states were in- 
formed falsely that Cornelius de Witt had intentions t6 
assassinate the prince of Orange; he was therefore com- 
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mitted to prison, notwithstanding bis long and faithful ser- 
Tices : the popular fury rose against him, and John haTing 
yisited his brother in prison, the mob, urged by the surgeon 
who had accused Cornelius, surrounded the doors, and upon 
their appearance, barbarously murdered them. 

Winstow, a Danish anatomist, bom 1669 ; died 1760. He 
settled at Paris, imder the patronage of Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, and published several ezoeUent works on anatomy 
and medicine. 

George Washington^ an American, bom at Washington, ^ 
in Virgmia, 1732 ; died 1799. One of the best men whom 
history records, and president of the American Congress: 
to in&xible justice, he joined the purest benevolence, and 
retired from public business early, satisfied with having pro- 
moted the happiness of his country, and totally uninfluenced 
by selfish or ambitious designs. 

X, 

Cardinal Ximenes, a Spaniard, bom in Castile, 1437; 
died 1517. A statesman, warrior, and patron of learning : 
he headed the Spanish troops in the war with the Moors, 
and entered Oran, in the state of Algiers, triumphantly. 
The nobles being highly offended by the reductions ne made 
in some sinecure places, are said to have poisoned him : he 
was a man of ability and integrity. 



Zisea, a Bohemian patriot, who headed the Hussites in 
Germany after John Muss had suffered at the stake, and 
made himself formidable to his opponents : he defended his 
country against the emperor Sigismund, though with the 
loss of his eyes, and died of the plague, 1424, just when he 
had brought Sigismund to the most ^vantageous terms. 

ZuingliWy a Swiss, and celebrated reformer, bom 1487; 
died 1531. He published many tracts upon the grounds of 
lus idissent from the Romish faith ; but Luther objecting 
to his opinions upon the Lord's Supper, a quarrel ensued, 
the friends of both parties armed, and Zuinglius was killed 
in the skirmish. 

^ ZdoUi, an Italian historical painter, bom at Verona, 1552; 
died 1592. A pupil of Titian, and noted for his boldness in 
de&ipi, and brilliant colouring. 

Chunt Zinzendorf, the reputed leader of the German Mo- 
ravians, born in Germany, 1690 ; died 1760. He established 
this sect in England. 

Zimmerman, a Swiss, bom at Brag, 1728; died 1795. 
Physician to George III. at Hanover : he was well read in 
history, the Belles Lettres, and general literature ; his 
" Treatise on Solitude" is well known : he published several 
other works, among which is a " Treatise on Irritability." 
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CHAPTER XII. 
intocellanfottjS <9tttfjstion$s on Sbcfentific SbuiiectjS* 

SECTION I. 

1. What is Science? The term science is derived from 
the Latin, and signifies knowledge : it embraces an acquaint- 
ance with every object which the boundless field of creation 
presents to the contemplation of man. 

2. What is Geography ? Geography is that science which 
regards the earth astronomicafly as a planet ; the grand 
divisions of land and water ; the winds and tides ; including 
also the construction of globes, maps, and charts. It was 
regarded as a science by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
from whom it passed to the Greeks, and from these to the 
Romans, the Arabians, and the western nations of Europe. 

3. Who first attempted to reduce geography to a regular 
system ? Eratosthenes ; but his maps were very imperfect 
and inaccurate. He was followed by Hipparchus, who de- 
termined the latitudes and longitudes from celestial obser- 
vations. Ptolemy composed his system about 130 years 
after Christ, and notwithstanding its many imperfections, it 
continued in vogue until the last three or four centuries, 
since which time the many discoveries of new countries, the 
progress of conquest, and the advance of knowledge, have 
contributed to bring geography to a very considerable de- 
gree of perfection. 

4. What is Botany? Botany teaches the knowledge of 
the vegetable kingdom, including the systematic discrimina- 
tion, arrangement, and naming of plants. 

6. What is Geoiogy ? The term geology is used to sig- 
nify a description of the structure of the earth : as a branSi 
of science, however, it is of very modem date, being incom- 
patible with any but a very advanced state of physical know- 
ledge. Few studies, therefore, are attended with greater 
difficulty, none more complex, nor any where the operating 
causes are so remote from ordinary observation. 

6. What is Mineralogy ? It is the science which treats 
of the solid and inanimate materials of which our globe is 
composed. 

7. What is understood by Natural Philosophy ? This is 
a wide and exceedingly interesting portion of science. Its 
object is to observe and describe the phenomena of the 
material universe, with a view to learning their causes, and 
the laws by which their ^ motions are regulated. What 
branches ot science does it include ? Mechanics, hydros- 
tatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, optics, electricity, 
j^vanism, magnetism, chemistry, meteorology, astronomy, 
and physiology. 
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8. WTiat is meant by Mechanics? Mechanics is a term 
used to denote that branch of science which treats of the 
laws of the eqailibrium and motion of solid bodies ; of the 
forces by which bodies may be made to act upon one ano- 
ther ; and of the means by which they may be increased to 
almost any degree. 

9. What are HydroHcAks and Hydratdics ? Hydrosta- 
tics has for its object the examination of the mechanical 
laws which reffulate the motions, pressure, gravitation, and 
equilibrium of inelastic fluids. Hydraulics is sometimes 
considered as forming a part of the preceding ; but there 
are several points in which they essentially differ. The 
science of hydraulics teaches what relates to the motion of 
fluids, and how to determine their velocity and force. On 
its principles are constructed all machines worked by water, 
as steam-engines, water-mills, pumps, syphons, fountains, 
and fire-engines. 

10. What is understood by Pneumatics ? This term de- 
notes that particular branch of science which treats of the 
mechanical properties of air. What is air ? The air is a 
fluid in which we live, and which we breathe ; it entirely 
envelopes our globe, extends to a considerable distance in aU 
directions, and is commonly denominated the atmosphere. 

11. What are Accyustics and Optics, respectively ? Acous- 
tics is that science which instructs us in the nature of sound. 
The term Optics is used to denote that branch of philoso- 
phy which treats of the nature and properties of light, and 
of the changes it undergoes either in its direction when 
transmitted through bodies, when reflected from their sur- 
faces, or when passing by them at a small distance. 

12. How is Sound produced? By the vibrations of elastie 
bodies, communicated to the ear through the medium of the 
air. A bell cannot be heard if struck under an exhausted 
receiver. The lowest sound which can be called musical, is 
produced by sixteen vibrations in a second of time ; double 
the number produces a sound an octave higher. The note 
on the piano, known as the middle C, is produced by 256 
vibrations of the string in one second of time. 

13. What is Electricity? This term is applied to that 
science which investigates the attractions and repulsions, 
the emission of light and explosions which are produced, 
not only by the friction of vitreous, resinous, and metallic 
surfaces, but by the heating, cooling, evaporation, and mu- 
%\x!b\ contact of numerous bodies. 

14. What is understood by Gaboanism ? Galvanism, some- 
times called Voltaism, is a species of electricity produced by 
connecting dissimilar metals, by means of an intervening 
and oxy dating fluid. It derives the name from Galvani, a 
professor of anatomy at Bologna, who first noticed the 
effects of electricity on the muscles of frogs* 
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16. What is Magnetism? This branch of science treats 
on the attractive properties of the magnet, or loadstone, 
-which is a hard mineral body, met with in various countries, 
and generally found in iron mines. The peculiar natural 
qualities of the magnet are what constitute the importance 
of the mariner's compass in navigation. 

16. What is tauglit by Chemistry ? This branch of science 
teaches us how to investigate the component parts of mate- 
rial substances, and the permanent changes which their 
mutual actions produce. In no science does modern im-? 
provement appear so prominent ; and in none can it boast 
of such great utility as in chemistry. 

17. What is Meteorology ? The science of studying the 
-variable phenomena of the atmosphere, considered in respect 
of the direction of the winds; the variations in its gravity 
or pressure ; the changes in its temperature ; its state of 
electricity; and the various visible pnenomena dependent 
thereon; — a science, however, of so much difficulty, that 
the laws influencing the weather are still very imperfectly 
understood. 

. 18. What is obtained from the study of Astronomy? As-* 
tronomy is the most sublime, useful, and interesting of all 
the sciences cultivated by man, and treats of the heavenly 
bodies and their various phenomensb, by which we become 
acquainted with the magnitudes, motions, distances, eclipses, 
i&c. of the celestial luminaries. Astronomy is a science of 
very great antiquity, if not indeed coeval with the human 
race itself, since we can hardly supjjose that the exhibition 
of the Divine glory, as manifested in the heavenly bodies, 
could have been disregarded by those who first beheld them. 

19. It is generally admitted that the foundation of a regu- 
lar system of this science was laid by Hipparchus, B. C. 162. 
The ancient philosophers who followed him entertained the 
idea of the immobility of the earth. This is called the 
Ptolemaic system, and places the earth in the centre, the 
several planets round about her, and the fixed stars beyond. 
But it was not until the sixteenth century that astronomy 
began to assume a more rational appearance, when the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, aided in esta- 
blishing a system which is now universally received. The 
interest aad importanc0 attending the cultivation of this 
science will be easily perceived, and the subject has conse- 
quently been further treated of and illustrated in a sepa- 
rate section. 

20. What is Physiology ? A contemplation of the nature,, 
structure, and organization of Man as the head of all ani- 
mated creation. The study of such a being affords ample 
^cope for the exercise of the highest powers with which we 
are endowed, embracing as it does a knowledge of seivsation, 
digestion, absorption, circulation^ secretion, nutrition, respi- 
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nation, the organs of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and tondb, 
and the curious and complicated structure and functions of 
the brain and nervous system. 

21. What is taught by the Mathematics ? Originally the 
term signified any discipline or learning ; at present it de- 
notes the science which teaches or contemplates whaterer is 
capable of being numbered or measured, and accordingly is 
subdiyided into arithmetic, which has numbers for its objeot, 
and geometry, which treats of magnitude. Mathematics 
may be further viewed as pure and speculative, which con- 
sider quantity abstractedly ; and mixed, which treat of mag- 
nitude as subsisting in material bodies, consequently inter- 
woven every where with physical considerations. Mixed 
mathematics are very comprenensive, since to them may be 
referred astronomy, geography, hydrography, mechanics^ 
navigation, fortification, &o. 

22. What is understood by Metaphysks? Metaphysics 
may be considered as the science of mind. It treats of 
beine;s as separated from all matter, particularly beings 
purely spiritual, as God, angels, spirits, the human sod, 
and embraces the principles and causes of all things existing. 

23. Name the elements of the antients. Earth, air, fiire, 
and water. Are they still considered elementary? No: 
air has been discovered to be a compound of two gases, 
oxys;en and nitrogen ; water of oxygen and hydrogen ; the 
earths are compounds of various substances ; whilst Sre is the 
mere effect of the union of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

24. How many substances are considered simple, or ele- 
mentary, by chemists in the present day ? ^ Fifty-four. 
Name some of them. The metals, forty- two in number; 
four gases; and several non-metaUio bodies, among which 
are carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus. 

^ 26. What are the characteristics of a metal ? The pecu- 
liar lustre produced when it is rubbed or scratched, and its 
power of conducting heat and the electric fluid. 

26. What are the properties of the gases nitrogen, oxy- 
;en, and hydrogen? Nitrogen by itself will not sapport 

_ ife ; but combined with oxygen, which it serves to dilute^ 
in the proportion of 79 of nitrogen to 21 of oxygen, it forms 
the air we breathe. Were it not for thisu oxygen ironld 
quickly destroy life ; and, from its power of increasing and 
supporting combustion, even the iron itself of our stoves, as 
well as the coals, would bum with brilliance and rapidity. 
This gas, combined in the proportion of 8 to 1 of hydrogen, 
constitutes water. Hydrogen is the lightest body known, 
being twelve or thirteen times rarer than atmospheric air. 

27. What is Chlorine, and what are its uses r A poirer- 
fnl ffas, so called because it is of a ^eenish colour : it is 
much used for bleaching in paper-makmg and other manii- 
factures, and is also employed as an agent for disinfe 
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What is it obtained from ? From oommon salt, which is a 
compound of chlorine with a metal termed sodium. 

28. Are there any other gases besides those already 
named ? Several : one of the most important is carbonic 
acid gas, or fixed air, a compound of carbon and oxygen, 
called also choke-damp. It often accumulates in cellars and 
wells, and persons who have incautiously ventured into such 
situations have been frequently suffocated by it. It is much 
heavier than common air, and may be poured like water 
from one vessel to another: it is evolved largely during 
fermentation, and occasions the sparkline and effervescence 
of beer, champagne, and soda-water. United with lime it 
forms chalk and marble, termed chemically carbonate of 
lime : water can hold considerable quantities of it in solu- 
tion, and in this state will dissolve chalk and marble, which 
are again deposited as carbonate of lime when the water 
evaporates, occasioning stalactites. The petrifying wells of 
Derbyshire owe their properties to this circumstance ; the 
water they contain being (marged with carbonate of lime, it 
is deposited on any article immersed. In this way, wigs, 
baskets, birds, &c., are coated, and appear to be converted 
into stone. 




29. What is Coal-gas? A compound of hydrogen and 
carbon ; it is very iuflammal)le, and being extremely Ught is 
used for inflating air-balloons. How is it commonly pro- 

u 
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cured ? Coals are put into close vessels in a farnace, where 
they soon become decomposed by the heat; the &^aS| with 
some other substances, is then evolyed, and having been 
purified by passing through lime and water, is received into 
large tanks or gasometers, whence it is conveyed by pipes 
to illuminate our buildings and streets. 

30. How are balloons made ? Of silk, rendered air-tight 
by a coating of elastic varnish. A car is attached by a net- 
work of cords passing over the top, and aerial voyages are 
thus frequently performed with ease and safety. 




31. What is Carbon, and what are its uses? Carbon, or 
charcoal, is well known as a fuel, in the form of wood, coal, 
peat, &c. Diamond is pure charcoal in a crystallized state; 
combined with iron it forms cast-iron and steel ; black-lead, 
or plumbago, is a peculiar form of it, containing a very 
minute portion of iron. 

32. What is Fire-damp? .An inflammable gas, evolved 
spontaneously in coal-mines. When mixed with atmo- 
spheric air it is very explosive. In working coal-mines, 
what nrecautions are taken to prevent the ignition of fire- 
damp V Lamps closely surrounded with wire gauze are 
used, called safety or Davy lamps, from their inventor sir 
Humphry Davy. Large quantities of air are also forced 
constantly through the workings, to clear them as much as 
possible n'om accumulations of gas. 

33. What are the uses of Sulphur, and where is it found? 
Sulphur is one of the prindpal inj^redients in gunpowder 
and fijreworks ; the low neat at which it ignites causes the 
gunpowder to inflame rapidly, and for this reason it is also 
employed in making matches. It is found in ores of metak, 
and in most volcanic regions. Our principal supplies aie 
obtained from Sidly. 
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34. What is Phosphorus? A highly inflammable sub- 
stance resembling wax : at a common temperature it emits 
a white smoke, which appears luminous in the dark. 

35. What is the difference between Sodium and Soda? 
Soda is a combination of the metal sodium with oxygen 
gas ; potash is also a compound of a peculiar metal, potas- 
sium, with this gas. 

36. What are the uses of Potash and Soda? Boiled with 
oils, they form soaps ; and when melted with flint or sand, 
glass isproduced. 

37. What is Silica, and what are its uses? Silica, or 
Silex, is one of the primitive earths, and forms an essen- 
tial ingredient in the manufacture of glass. For plate, 
crown, and crystal glass, silver sand and ground flints are 
used, but coarser materials are employed for bottle and 
inferior glass. 



SECTION II. 
The Elements of Astronomy. 

6. Quies'cent, a. %t rest; not changing I II. Demon'strate, «. to prove clearly, 
place ; repose. 1 12. Rotun'dity, «. rounuiess. 

1. What is Astronomy? That science which treats of 
the heavenly bodies, their motions, periods, eclipses, magni- 
tudes, &c. ; and of the causes on which these depend. 

2. W hat is meant by the universe ? The whole frame of 
nature, to the utmost bounds of creation, and comprising 
all things. 

3. What is our Sun, and of what the centre ? Our sun 
is a star among the other stars, and has sixteen worlds re- 
volving round him, viz. Mercury, the nearest ; Venus, the 
next ; our Earth (with its Moon), the next ; then Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus : and, lastly, Neptune, which 
has been recently discovered. 

4. To these ei^ht may be added the planets Ceres, Juno, 
Pallas, Vesta, Flora, Iris, Hebe, and Astresi, which, being 
comparatively small, are considered of minor importance. 

6. AU these are called primary planets ; the satellites or 
moons revolving round them, are termed secondary planets. 

6. Describe andent and modern astronomy. Ancient 
astronomy is that which was taught by Ptolemy and his 
followers, who supposed the earth quiescent in tne centre, 
and that all the heavenly bodies performed their revolu- 
tions round it. 

7. Modern astronomy is that which has been cultivated 
since the time of Copernicus, who revived the opinions of 
Pythagoras, and laid the foundation of the " Solar System," 
or " True System of the World." 

8. The most known systems of the world are. the Ptole- 
maic, the Copernican or Pythagorean, and the Tychonic. 

U 2 
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9. The Copernican or Pythagorean system, which is now 
uniyersally adopted by all the learned in Enrope, supposes 
the sun to be the centre of the system, and the eaxth and 
planets to revolve round him in their orbits. 

10. Copernicus was a native of Thorn, in Prussia. He 
was hailed as the author of a system of which, properly 
speaking, he was only the reviver, inasmuch as it had been 
tauffht in the early ages by Pythagoras, a celebrated Greek 
philosopher. 

11. What contributed to its revival was, the drcumstance 
of Magellan's sailing round the globe, after a voyage of 
1124 days, apparently without altering the grand direction 
of his course, being westward, which aemonstrated the ro- 
tundity of the earth, and paved the way to a discovery of 
its motion. 

12. What other proofs are there of the earth's rotundity? 
One ; its shadow, in ecUpses of the moon, is always circular. 
Again : if we view a ship departing from port, we gradually 
lose si^ht, first of the bottom or hull of the vessel, while we 
can still see the riggine and flags at the top ; but as the 
ship goes on we lose sifi;ht of these also, as if the whole were 
really sunk into the deep. The reverse happens when a 
ship is making to land : the sails are seen first, and then the 
hull gradually rises to the view. * This can only take place 
from the roundness of the earth. The subjoined engraving 
will help to illustrate it. 




13. Galileo did much to confirm the Copernican theory. 
In 1610 he introduced the use of telescopes ; which, by fad- 
litating astronomical observations, greatly tended to the 
discovery of fresh proofs of the earth s motion. 

14. Another name that has been given to this theory is 
the Newtonian, from sir Isaac Newton, who, near the be* 
nnnins of the last century, explained the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the general law of nature, according 
to which they move. 

16. What IS this law called ? This law is called gravity, 
or attraction; which operates universally through all tiie 
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regions of matter, retains the sea within its shores, and the 
rivers within their banks; keeps the planets within their 
orbits, and preserves the whole fabric of nature in perfect 
harmony and order. 

16. The following circumstance suggested this theory to 
Newton. In 1666, when a student at Cambridge, being 
seated in a garden he saw an apple fall from a tree, and 




speculating on the cause, conceived it arose from the earth's 
attraction. This led him to imagine that the earth kept 
the moon in its orbit by the same power as the sun did the 
planets, and he called it gravity, — universal gravitation, 
or weight. 

17. The Ptolemsdc system is so called from the celebrated 
astronomer Ptolemy, a native of Egypt, who died a. d. 147. 
In this system the earth is supposed to be at rest in the 
centre of the universe, while the heavens are considered as 
revolving about it, from east to west ; and with them, every 
twenty-tour hours, iJl the heavenly bodies, the stars, and 
the planets. 

18. The Tychonic system was taught by the celebrated 
Tvcho Brahe, a native of Denmark, who was born in 1646. 
This system supposes that the stars all move round the 
earth, as in the Ptolemaic system; that all the planets, 
except the earth, move round the sun as in the Copemican 
system ; and that the sun and the imaginary orbits in which 
tne planets are moving, are carried round the earth. 

19. This system owed its origin to the sensible appear- 
ances of the celestial motions. Lnagininj^ the apparent mo- 
tions of celestial bodies to be absolute, instead of relative, 
and being unaware that the earth had motion also, naturally 
led to many erroneous conclusions. 
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Telescopic View of the Sur, exhibiting the daily appearance of several 
remarkable spots which hare, at different periods, appeared upon its surface. 
Each line indicates the appearance of a spot for one daj ; and so on successively. 



SECTION III. 
Astronomy, continued. 

The Solar System. 

1. The Solar System is contained within that part of 
universal space called the " Visible World," and consists of 
the sun, the planets, satellites or moons, the asteroids, and 
an uncertain number of comets. 

2. All the planets, satellites, asteroids, and comets are 
solid, opaque, globular bodies, of different magnitudes, and 
receive their light and heat from the sun, which they reflect 
upon each other in the same manner as a polished body 
does that of a candle ; and by which means they become 
visible to us. 

3. That immense and magnificent luminary is a globe or 
ball, a million times larger than the earth, and five hundred 
times larger than all the planets nut together. It is the 
centre of the system round whicn the planetary worlds 
revolve. 

4. Its diameter is 890,000 miles, and its distance from the 
earth is 95,000,000 miles. 

5. The sun is the fountain of light and heat, the parent 
of the seasons, and the cause of day and night* 
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6. The only motion of the sun is that round its aziS) 
which it performs in twenty-five days, six hours. 

7. This revolution was discovered by the spots on its 
surface, wluch are seen only at certain periods, according to 
the sun*s motion. 

8. All the planets, and their several moons or satellites^ 
revolve round the sun as their common centre. 

9. The names of the eight planets, with their signs, in 
their order from the Sun (0) are, Mercury ( 5 ), Venus ( ?), 
the Earth (®) with its moon (•), Mars (^), Jupiter (%) 
with its four moons, Saturn (^) with its seven moons, 
Uranus, or the Georgium Sidus, (9) with its moons, and 
Neptune with its moons. 

10. Mercury (g) and Venus ($) move within the orbit 
of the Earth (0), and are in consequence called " inferior 
plauets ;" the others move on the outside of its orbit, and 
axe called " superior planets." 

11. There are eight minor planets that have been disco- 
vered in the present century, namelv. Flora, Iris, Vesta, 
Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas ; but fr'om their 
inconsiderable size, the largest being mudi less than cor 
moon, they have been esteemed but of inferior importance, 
and have consequently received the name of asteroids, which 
term is derived from two Greek words, axteTj a star, and 
eido, I see ; and signifies appearing like a star. To be seen 
distinctly, these planets require glasses of a highly magnify- 
ing power. 

12. Besides these, there is yet an inconceivable number 
of suns, systems, and worlds mspersed throughout the uni- 
verse ; insomuch, that our '' Solar System," compared with 
the whole creation, is a mere speck or atom, and almost lost 
in the immensity of space. 

Mercury, (g). 

13. The planet Mercury is the nearest body to the sun 
with which we are acquainted. 

14. Its mean distance from the sun is about 37,000,000 
miles, round which it revolves in about three months, at the 
rate of 110,000 miles per hour. 

15. Mercury is the smallest of all the planets, being only 
3,260 miles in diameter. 

16. The time of its diurnal revolution has not been ascer- 
tained; which arises from its being lost in the splendour 
of the sun. 



14. Mean, in astronomy, when applied to the motion of the smi, 
moon, or planets, signifies that which would take place if they moved 
in a perfect circle,^d equally every day. 

15. Diameter is the imaginary line which passes through the 
centre of a circle, &c. and divides it into two equal parts « 
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17. Mercury is seldom to be seen with the naked eye ; 
but with glasses it appears extremely brilliant, and has all 
the phases or appearances common to the moon. 

18. When Mercury comes between the earth and sun, it 
appears like a black spot passing over the sun's disc. 

19. This planet is never to be seen more than two hours 
before the sun rises, and two hours after he sets. 

20. Afercury can never be seen entirely round, or at its 
full ; because its enlightened side is never turned directly 
towards us, except when it is so near the sun as to be hidden 
in his beams. 

Venus, ($). 

21. Venus is the next planet to Mercury in order from 
the sun. 

22. The mean distance of Venus from the sun is about 
69,000,000 miles, and she moves at the rate of 80,000 miles 
per hour. 

23. She is something less than the earth, being only 7,600 
miles in diameter ; and revolves on her axis in twenty-three 
hours, twenty-two minutes. 

24. When she appears on the west side of the sun, she 
rises before him in the morning, and is csJled Phosphorus, 
or the Morning Star ; and when she appears on the east 
side of that luminary, she shines in the evening, and is then 
called Vesper, or the Evening Star. 



17. Phases are the several appearances observed in the planets. 

18. Disc, in astronomyy is the face of the sun, moon, or any pla- 
net, as it appears to the eye. In opticSf it is the magnitude of the 
glass of a telescope, or the width of its aperture. In dofony, it is the 
central or middle part of radiated flowers, composed of sevend florets 
placed perpendicidarly, and sometimes called the pelviSf or basin. 

24. Phosphorus, also Phosphor, is derived from two Greek 
words,— p^s, light, andpherOf I bring : hence is the term applied to 
Yenus when she goes before the sun. It is the name also of a che- 
mical substance, which, when rubbed or exposed to the air, takes fire. 

Vesper is the Latin word for evening ; and, in consequence, it is 
applied to Yenus when she sets after the sun. 

U 3 
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25. Venus, as well as Mercury^ when Tiewed throni^ a 
telescope, does not appear round. This is owing to hm 
enlightened side never being wholly turned towaids xa, 
except when she is directly on the other side of the wn, 
and then she cannot be seen. 

26. When this planet is viewed through a telescope^ Ab 
appears to have all the phases common to the moon. 

27. Venus can never be seen more than three hoan aai t 
quarter, either before the sun rises or after he sets. 

THE Earth, (®). .•.' 

28. The next planet to Venus from the sun is the Btrft^ 
wMch moves round the sun in three hundred and abtty-lhv 
days, five hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

29. Its mean distance from the sun is 95,000,000 tm V^ 
and it moves at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour. 

30. The earth is encompassed with a thin, transpannt^ 
invisible fluid, called the atmosphere or air, wbich parteto 
of its annual and diurnal motions ; this is capable of being 
expanded by heat, condensed by cold, and compressed by 
force. It extends about fifty miles in height. 
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31. This planet is attended by one satellite or secondary 
planet, called the Moon. The earth's diameter is 7,970 
miles. It tnms round its axis once in twenty three hours, 
fifty-six minutes, and four seconds. 

32. As the earth turns round in the space of nearly twen- 
ty-four hours, a line has been imagined to pass through it, on 
-which it turns ; this is called the earth's aids ; and is shown 
at G H in the following engraving. 




THK BARTH IM RKLATIOM TO THB HKATSN8. 

33. The two extremities of this line, carried to the hea- 
vens, are the poles ; one is called the north or arctic pole, 
N P ; the other the south or antarctic pole, S P. 

34. In observing the heavens, an apparent circle bounds 
our view, and appears to touch the surface of the earth : 
this astronomers call the horizon ; and from its dividing the 
visible part of the heavens from the invisible, it is called the 
sensible horizon, represented by the line B A. 
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35. The rational horizon is a circle parallel to the sen- 
sible ; it passes through the centre of the earth, dividing 
it and the heavens into two equal parts, or hemispheres, ft 
IS called the rational, to distinguish it from the sensible, and 
is used to indicate the rising and setting of the sun, moon, 
and stars : it is represented by D C. 

36. The axis of the horizon is an imaginary line, passing 
perpendicular to the plane of both, as BE. 

37. The extremes of this ajds are called the poles of the 
horizon : the one over the head of the spectator is called 
the zenith, Z; and the other, which is under his feet, is 
called the nadir, N. 

38. The great circle which passes round the centre of the 
earth, perpendicular to its axis, and at an equal distance 
from either pole, is called the equator. It is represented in 
the engraving I K, is extended to the starry firmament, L, 
and is called the celestial equator. 




THE Moon, (S). 

39. The Moon is a constant attendant on the earth, which 
she regards as her centre, and in whose vicinity she inces- 
santly remains. 

40. Her mean distance from the earth is two hundred and 
forty thousand miles ; her diameter is about two thousand 
one hundred and eighty, and she moves at the rate of two 
thousand three hunorea miles an hour. 

41. Next to the sun, the moon appears to us the most 
splendid and shining globe in the heavens. 

42. She is not only a pleasing, but a very welcome object; 
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and is of great use to the navigator, the traveller, and the 
husbandman. 

43. When the moon is viewed through a telescope, her 
surface appears rough, and full of mountains and valleys. 

44. She appears much larger to us than any of the other 
planets, on account of her being much nearer to us. 

46. The earth may be considered a satellite to the moon. 

46. The Tides are two periodical motions of the sea; 
called also the flax and reflux, or the ebb and flow. They 
are caused by the attraction of the sun and moon. The 
moon has the greater power of attraction, because she is so 
much nearer the earth. 

47. As the earth revolves round her axis, portions of her 
surface successively pass under the moon and create the 
tides, which happen about twelve hours and three quarters 
apart. The moon has the greatest influence when on the 
meridian. 

48. The tides are greater than ordinary twice every 
month, that is, about the times of new and full moons; 
these are called Spring tides. They are less than ordinary 
twice every month, that is, about the first and last quarters 
of the moon ; and these are called Neap tides. 




49. In the season of harvest, when the husbandmen are 
actively engaged in gathering in the fruits of the earth, this 
friendly planet rises at full about the same time for three 
or more nights successively. They are thus enabled to con- 
tinue their labour after tne heat of the day, and thereby 
advance the completion of the joy of harvest 

60. The phenomenon may be thus explained : as a spec- 
tator is carried by the earth's rotation, ms horizon will con- 
tinually change its situation, and will therefore continually 
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cut the moon's orbit at different points. Now the difference 
between the times of the moon s rising on two suocessiye 
nights, depends on the angle which the moon's orbit makes 
with the norizon ; the less the angle is, the less the moon, 
in the next twenty-four hours, will have descended below 
the horizon. As tnat angle recurs about the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, the fuU moon nearest that period will rise about the 
same time for several nights together, and happening in the 
time of harvest, it is called the harvest moon. 

61. The different phases of the moon are exemplified in 
the annexed figure ; in which are represented the sun, the 
earth, the moon in different parts of her orbits and her 
several phases or appearances as seen by us. 




Q^e8ti(m8 for Examination. 
1. What is the solar system 1 3. What is the sirnl 12. What is the 
solar system compared with the whole universe 1 28. How long is 
the earth moving round the sun 1 29. What its distance from the 
sunt At what rate does it movel 30. With what is the earth en- 
compassed 1 33. What are the poles 1 34. What is the horizon! 
46. What are the tides 1 47. How are they caused 1 49. What i» 
the harvest moon t 



SECTION IV. 

Astronomy, continued. 

Mars, ($). 

1. Mars is the first of what is called the superior planets, 
because he is situated higher in the system than is the earth. 
His orbit lies between that of the Earth and Jupiter, but 
very distant from both ; he is next in order from tne earth. 
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2. The mean distance of Mars from the sun is about one 
hundred and forty-five millions of miles. 

3. He travels through his orbit in little less than two 
years, at the rate of 55,000 miles per hour. 

4. His diameter is 4,200 miles, which is but little more 
than half the diameter of the earth. 

5. He has a red and fiery appearance, which is supposed 
to arise from a thick atmosphere by which he is surrounded. 

6. It was from his fiery or sanguinary appearance that 
the antients called him Mars, who by them was considered 
the god of war. He was allegorically represented riding on 
a high chariot, drawn by two furious horses. Fear and Ter- 
ror, driven by his sister Bellona, the goddess of war : he 
was covered with armour, and held a spear in one hand, 
and brandished a sword in the other, threatening ruin and 
desolation to the world. 

7. To this planet the earth and moon appear like two 
moons. He revolves on his axis in twenty-four hours, 
thirty-nine minutes. 

8. Mars increases and decreases like the moon, except 
that he never forms a crescent, as do the inferior planets. 
The atmosphere of Mars is supposed to be denser than that 
of the earth. 

Jupiter, (%). 

9. Jupiter lies beyond the orbit of Mars, and is the 
largest of all the planets, being a thousand times larger 
than the earth. 

10. His diameter is about 90,000 miles. He revolves on 
his axis in about ten hours. 

11. The mean distance of Jupiter from the sun is about 
500,000,000 miles, and he travels at the rate of thirty thou- 
sand miles per hour. 

12. He is attended by four moons, which are constantly 
revolving round him. The ancient poets styled Jupiter the 
father and king of gods and men. 

13. The swiftness of his diurnal motion is supposed to 
draw his atmosphere into lines or streaks, and form- those 
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appearances on his face which we call belts. Sometimes 
several of these are seen across the hodv of the planet; 
sometimes they coalesce into one broad belt; sometimes, 
bat rarely, the belts are diagonal. The axis of Jupiter is 
nearly perpendicnlar to the plane of his orbit, so that he 
has no Tariety of seasons. 

14. Jupiter's four moons were discovered by Galileo in 
1610, soon after the invention of the telescope; but the 
belts were not observed till twenty years after. 

15. The first of these satellites, which is rather more dis- 
tant from Jupiter than the moon from the earth, performs 
its revolutions in one day, eighteen hours, and twenty- 
seven minutes and a half ; the second, about 420,000 miles 
distant, revolves in three days, thirteen hours, thirteen 
minutes and three quarters ; the third, about 676,000 noiles 
distant, in seven days, three hours, and forty-two minutes 
and a half; and the fourth, about 1,200,000, in sixteen 
days, sixteen hours, and thirty-two minutes. 

Saturn, (t). 

16. The next planet in the system is Saturn. In conse- 
quence of his great distance, he shines with a pale feeble 
light, yet not one of the heavenly bodies presents more inte- 
restin^phenomena when viewed through a good telescope. 

17. Ttie moves round the sun in about thirty years, at the 
mean distance of about nine hundred millions of miles, and 
at the rate of 22,000 nules per hour. 

18. His diameter is about 80,000 miles, and he reTolves 
round his axis in about ten hours, fifteen minutes. 

19. This planet is surrounded with a magnificent luminous 
ring, which is about 22,000 miles in breadth. This ring is 
found to be double. 

20. It has been further discovered that Saturn's ring is 
opaque, for it occasionally exhibits the appearance of a dark 
belt upon the planet ; which shows that both derive their 
light from the sun. 
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21. Saturn is attended by seven moons, "wliich are con- 
stantly moving round him on the outside of the ring. He 
was called by the antients the god of time, 

22. The sixth moon was discovered on the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1789 ; the same day that Dr. Herschel completed his 
forty-feet telescope, which was the largest instrument, and 
possessed the highest magnifying power of any that had 
ever been constructed. 

Uranus, m). 

23. This planet was discovered by Sur William Herschel, 
a German, in the night of March 13, 1781, and by him 
named the Georgium Sidus. It has also been called Her- 
schel by foreign astronomers, in honour of the discoverer. 
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24. It is about eighty times larger tlian the earth, and 
moTes round the sun in about eighty-three years. 

25. This was long considered the remotest planet of any 
in the system : his mean distance firom the sun is about 
twice that of Saturn's, and he is attended by six moons. 

26. His diameter is about 35,000 miles, and he reTolyes 
round the sun at the rate of 7,000 miles per hour. 

Neptune, 

27. Neptune, so named by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, was discovered September 23, 1846, by Dr. Galle of 
Berlin, in the exact position of the heaTons which had been 
assigned to it by the mathematical deductions of M. Le 
Verrier. Mr. Adams, fellow of St. John's CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, had entered fully into obseryations, and also pointed 
out where a planet would be obseryed. 

28. The diameter of Neptune is about 45,000 miles, con- 
sequently it is about 200 times larger than our earth, and is 
about 3,000,000,000 miles distant from the sun. Two moons, 
and also a ring like that surrounding Saturn, have ahready 
been discoyered. 

Eclipses. 

29. An Eclipse is the priyation of light in any of the 
heayenly bodies, of which the most common to ns are those 
of the sun and moon. 

30. Among the numerous and extraordinarv phenotneDft 
of nature, none are more sublime and useful than edipaes; 
and though we live in an age so greatly enlightened, haw 
few are there who contemplate and comprehend them! 
Many superstitious notions have originated from the eclip- 
ses of the sun and moon, and in former ages thej w&bb 
beheld with terror and amazement, being conmdwed to 
portend some great calamity and misery to mankikid ; W 
since the adyancement of science, we are deliyered from 
such '^aeue fears and idle apprehensions. 

31. The sun is eclinsed when the moon passes in a cKieet 
line between the earth and the sun, which can never happen 
but at the time of a new moon : the eclipse begins on the 
sun's western side, and goes off on his eastern. 

32. The moon is eclipsed when she is opposite to the sun, 
or has the earth in a straight line between ner and the sun, 
which can neyer happen but at the time of full moon : this 
eclipse begins on the moon's eastern side, and goes off on 
her western. 

33. Lunar* eclipses do not happen eyery fuU moon, 
because of the obliquity of the moon's path with resi>ect to 
the sun's ; but only in such full moons as happen either at 
the intersection of those two paths, or yery near them. 

* From the Latin word luna, moon. 
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34. The greatest number of eclipses of both luminaries 
"which can happen in a year, is seven, and the least, two ; 
but the most usual number is four, and it is very rare to 
have more than six, of which one half are seldom visible 
at all places. 

35. Eclipses of the sun are more frequent than those of 
the moon, but not so many of them are visible. 

36. The several phases and eclipses of the moon will be 
more easily understood from the engraving, where the 
candle is supposed to represent the sun; the ball held by 
the principal figure, the moon ; and his face the earth. The 
ball, now in full shadow, may be considered as the moon 
presenting her dark side towards the earth, and being in- 
visible, is then called the new moon : if the operator turn 
himself round, moving the ball forward at the same time, 
the light will fall partially on it, and represent the moon in 
its first quarter : when he presents his back to the candle, 
it will be at the full ; and so on, till the several phases, by 
the return to his original position, have been respectively 
indicated. 




37. But if the candle, ball, and head of the observer be 
in a line, when the ball is between him and the light a sha- 
dow will be thrown on his face, and this may be termed an 
eclipse of the sun, — ^the moon passing between the earth and 
the sun. When he has his back to the light, the moon will 
then be dark, his head placing the ball in shadow ; this will 
represent an eclipse of the moon, that is, when the earth 
passes between tne sun and the moon, depriving it of the 
Ban's lij^ht. 

38. Eolipses are of great use in astronomy. 
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39. Eolipses of the moon determine the spherical figsre 
of the earth ; they also show that tfie son is larger than tha 
earth, and the earth than the moon. 

40. In geography, echpses discoyer the longitude of dif- 
ferent places ; for which purpose those of the moon are th^ 
more useful, because more often visible. 

QuettionsfoT Examination, 

29. What is an eclipse 1 30. How were eclipses formerly regard- 
ed 1 34. What number of eclipses can happen in a year t 38. 
Are eclipses useful 1 39. What do eclipses of the moon determine! 
40. What do they discover in geography t 




SECTION V. 

Astronomy, eontvimed* 
Comets. 

1. Having thus, with as much clearness and perspicuity 
as the nature of the subject will admit, described the pla- 
netary system, we proceed to notice the comets, which 
revolve round the sun in orbits extremely eccentric. 

2. Although the comets revolve round the sun in such 
very oblique orbits, their periodical times and motions are 
as certain and invariable as those of the planets. 

3. The comets, like the planets, are sohd, opaque bodies, 
of different magnitudes, but most of those which have been 
observed are less than the moon. 

4. The number of comets belonging to the solar system 
is unknown ; but it is supposed to be venr great, as the 
orbits of eighty have been already calculated. 

6. They are all found to move round the sun, and to 
cross the orbits of the planets in various directions. 
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6. They are principally distinguished from the planets by 
a long transparent train or tail of light, which extends from 
the side that is opposite the sun. 

7. This sort of transparent tail is nothing more than a 
yery slender vapour accompanyihe the comet, which in- 
creases as the comet approaches nie sun^ decreases as it 
leaves that luminary, and then gradually disappears. 

8. Comets generally appear suddenly; and after being 
visible for a few days or weeks, again pursue their devious 
course through immense fields of ether, in regions very far 
beyond the limits of our system. 

9. These heterogenous bodies are commonly distinguished 
into three kinds, — viz. bearded, tailed, and hairy ; tnough, 
in fact, this division relates rather to the several situations 
of the same comet, than to the phenomena of several. 

10. When the comet is eastward of the sun, and recedes 
from it, the light before it occasions the appearance of a 
beard : when it is to the west of the sun, and is approaching 
him, it exhibits the appearance of a tail. 

11. But when the comet and the sun are diametrically 
opposite, (the earth intervening,) the train is hidden behind 
the body of the comet, excepting a little that appears on its 
verge, resembling a border of hair. 

12. Comets were imagined, in ancient times, to be prodi- 
gies hung out by the immediate hand of God in the heavens, 
and intended to alarm the world. 

13. Their nature being now better understood, they are 
no longer terrible to the generality of people. 

THE Fixed Stabs 

14. Form no part of the Solar System ; nor should it be 
imagined that they are placed in one concave surface, so as 
to be all equally distant from us ; but they are dispersed 
through unlimited space in such a manner, that there may 
be as great a distance between any two neighbouring star^, 
as there is between our sun and that which is nearest to him. 

15. The difference in the apparent ma^tudo of the stars 
is such as to admit of thdr being distinguished into different 
classes : the largest being called stars of the first magnitude ; 
those that appear something less, of the second magnitude ; 
and so on to the sixth, which include all the stars that are 
visible to the naked eye. Those which cannot be seen 
without the aid of glasses are called telescopic stars. 

16. In order that the stars may be distinguished and 
pointed out according to their true positions and situations, 
they have long been classed under the outlines of certain 
imaginary figures of beasts, birds, and other animals, which 
are called Constellations, each containing such stars as are 
situated near each other. 

17. The division of the Zodiac into twelve signs has a 
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relation to the twelve months in the year ; and the animals 
by which they are represented are emblematic of the dif- 
ferent productions of nature in those seasons over whidi 
they preside. 

18. The northern signs are Aries, the ram ; Tanms, the 
bull; Gemini, the twins; Cancer, the crab; Leo, the lion; 
and Virgo, the virgin. The southern signs are Libra, the 
balance; Scorpio, the scorpion; Sagittarius, the archer; 
Aquarius, the waterman ; and Pisces, the fishes. 

19. Many of the other constellations, which range with- 
out the Zodiac, appear to have been formed in honour of 
certain heroes and celebrated personages, whose memory 
they were meant to perpetuate. 

20. Besides the names of these constellations, particular 
appellations are siven to smaller collections of stars, and 
even to some of the most remarkable single ones. 

21. Thus, the cluster of small stars in the neck of Taurus 
is called the Pleiades ; the seven stars in the Great Bear, 
Charles's Wain ; and the star in the extremity of the tail of 
the Little Bear, the North Pole star. 

22. The star in the mouth of Canis Major, the Great 
Dog, is called Sirius ; it is supposed to be eighteen billions 
of miles from the earth, and is reckoned the nearest to it. 

23. The number of the fixed stars discovered by the tele- 
scope is very great ; but their amount can never be ascer- 
tained, as every improvement in that instrument serves bat 
to increase the number known. 

24. The Milky Way, called the Galaxy, may be considered 
as a constellation, since it is but a very lar^e collection of 
fixed stars, and which, from their immense dSistancey require 
telescopes of great power to be observed. 

25. So prodigious, indeed, is the magnitude of the nni- 
verse, that were it possible we could move whichever way 
we pleased, and as fast as we could wish, and were to lamicft 
out in a direct line from the earth into infinite spaoe^ we 
might fly for thousands of years without meeting wiUi any 
boundary or limit. 

26. The "System of the Universe" (the work of aa 
Almighty Architect) is, in truth, vast, stupendous, and 
full of wonders. Man, when he gazes upon it with atten- 
tion, must confess his own insignificance, and be lost in 
admiration, wonder, and amazement. 



Q^eHions for Examination. 

3. What are comets 1 6. How are they distinguished from the pla- 
nets 1 8. When, and how long, do comets appear t 12. How weie 
they regarded by the antientst 14. What are fixed atari 1 1& 
Under what outlines haye the stars been classed t 17. Of what are 
the signs of the Zodiac emblematic t 24. What is the milky way 1 
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SECTION VI. 

Questions on FamUiar Sritijects. 

^ 1. Which are the most useful metals ? Platinum, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, zino, and the liquid metal — 
mercury or quicksilver. 

2. Are not brass and pewter metals ? No : they are 
compounds of other metals, and are termed alloys, — ^brass 
being formed of copper and zino, pewter of lead and tin. 
Many other alloys are of great use in the arts ; copper and 
tin, in different proportions, form bronze, bell-metal, and 
gun-metal ; lead, tin, and antimony compose the metal of 
•which printing-type is made ; gold, for the purposes of 
coinage, is alloyed with a small quantity of silver and cop- 
per, to give it hardness ; and nickel combined with copper, 
furnishes a substitute for silver in albata, or British plate. 
Chromium, arsenic, and cobalt are employed in the pre- 
paration of colours for dyeing and painting. 

3. What are the uses of mercury ? With tin it is used 
for silvering the backs of looking-glasses ; also, in large 
quantities, lor extracting silver from its native ores. Various 
preparations of it are much used in medicine,^ particularly 
calomel, — a combination of mercury with chlorine. Where 
is it found ? At Idria, in Carniola, in Spain, and in China. 

4. Whence is platinum procured? It occurs, along with 
gold and silver, in South America, and in the Ural moun- 
tains : it is the heaviest substance known, and is very little 
affected by heat, or the action of other bodies. 

6. Whence do we obtain gold and silver ? Gold from 
Africa and India : it has been found also in Ireland ; in the 
county of Wicklow a mass of native gold was discovered, 
weighing twenty-two ounces. Silver occurs in the largest 
quantities in South America : sufficient silver is found com- 
bined with the lead ores of Derbyshire, and of Strontian in 
Scotland, to be worth the labour of extraction. 

6. Name the principal sources of the other metals, — cop- 
per, iron, tin, and zinc. Copper from Cornwall, Wales, 
and Ireland ; iron from Wales, Scotland, and some of the 
Midland counties ; lead, Derbyshire and Scotland ; tin, 
Cornwall, Peru, and Cluna; and zino from England and 
Germany. 

7. What is Vermilion ? A compound of sulphur and 
mercunr, of a brilliant red colour. 

8. What is White Lead ? It is a combination of lead and 
carbonic acid, — therefore, chemically, a carbonate of lead. 
It is usually prepared by exposing sheets of lead to the 
steam of vinegar, together with common air : it is used 
in painting. 

9. Where are Diamonds found? The mines of Golconda 
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in In^a are the most celebrated ; but those of Braol 
furnish considerable numbers. 

10. Whence are Pearls procured ? From the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean. They are found in the bodies, and 
adhering to the shells, of certain fish, resembling our com- 
mon oysters. The snells afford mother-of-peari, and it is 
t^e deposition of this pearly matter on some wound, or 
when Uie fish has been irritated b^ a foreign substance 
enclosed within its shell, that occasions the formation of 
the pearl. Other species of shell-fish frequently produce 
pearls, the common ouster for instance ; and the fresh 
water mussels of our rivers yield them abundantly. The 
I>earl fishery, particularly in Wales, was formerly considered 
of much importance. 

11. What is lyory? The tusk of the elephant, procnred 
from Ceylon, India, and Africa. The Russians use large 
quantities of tusks found on the coasts of Siberia, the re- 
mains of elephants once inhabiting that quarter of the 
^lobe, of a different species to those now known. The 
ivory obtained from the tusks of the Walrus, being very 
hard, is used in making artificial teeth. Ivory slukvings 
boiled down, form a nutritive jelly. 

12. What is Vegetable Ivory ? The nuts of a species of 
palm Rowing on nie banks oi the river Magdelena, in the 
republic of Columbia. 

13. What is common or Train Oil ? The fat of whales. 
What is Spermaceti ? A peculiar fatty substance^ found is 
the head of the South-Sea whale. What is Ambergris? 
A resinous substance, found in the intestines of the South- 
Sea whale. 

14. What are Sponges ? Marine substances found groir- 
ing on rocks and sheik : they are the habitation of ammab, 
alfied to those which produce coral. Sponges are brought 
from the Mediterranean, principalhr Turkey. 

15. Whence have we Olives ? From Italy, Portugal, and 
the South of France : the oil extracted from them b used 
in cooking, under the name of Florence or Salad oil. 

16. Where is Rice chiefly grown? In China, Egypt, 
the East Indies, and Africa : it forms the principal food of 
the inhabitants of those countries. 

17. Whence have we Tea ? From China : it is the leaf 
of a tree growing in that country, and was introduced into 
England m the reign of Charles II. Tea has also been 
recently cultivated at Assam, in British India. 

18. What is Coffee? The berry of a tree, the leaves of 
which resemble the laurel; it is cultivated in Turkey and 
the West Indies : the Turks are passionately fond of it. 

19. What is Chocolate ? A composition made fr-om the 
cacao-tree: its fruit resembles a cucumber, and contains 
twenty or thirty seeds or nuts rather larger than beaii& 
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These nuts are beaten into a paste with cinnamon and 
spices, and made up into little cakes called chocolate. 
Ground and boiled with milk, or water, the nuts make a 
very wholesome and palatable beverage called cocoa. 

20. Whence are Cocoa-nuts procured ? Large forests of 
the cocoa-nut tree grow in India, America, and most of the 
Oriental islands. The leaves of the tree, which is a species 
of palm, are used to cover the roofs of the Indian huts ; 
sails and cordage are made from the husks. The kernel is 
very delicious, and contains in its cavity a large quantity of 
milk. Bowls, spoons, &c., are frequentry made of the shells. 

21. Where is Saffron grown? In Essex: this plant is 
used both in medicine and food. 

22. What is Rhubarb ? The root of a plant growing in 
Asiatic Turkey, and Arabia : it is used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The leaf-stalk of the same plant, grown in this 
country, is used in pies as a substitute for fruit. 

23. What is Ipecacuanha ? The root of a tree found only 
in Brazil : it is used in medicine. What is Peruvian Bark ? 
This valuable medicine is the bark of the cinchona tree, 
found only in Peru. 

24. What is Camphor? A resin found in the wood of 
several trees, from which it is separated by sublimation : 
Ceylon furnishes this substance. What is Opium ? Opium 
is the juice of the white poppy, thickened and made into 
cakes. It is a narcotic poison: from it laudanum is pre- 
pared. Turkey, Egypt, and India furnish the chief supplies. 

25. What is Castor Oil ? An oil extracted from the beans 
of a tree growing in the East and West Indies. It is of 
great value in medicine. 

26. What are Capers? The caper is a small prickly 
shrub, cultivated in Italy, Spain, and the southern provinces 
of France, bearing large flowers of a showy appearance, but 
the flower-buds are the only object of cultivation. They 
are plucked before they open, and thrown into a strong 
pickle of vinegar slightly salted. 

27. What is Gum Arabic ? A gum which flows from the 
acacia in Egypt, Arabia, and Senegal : other trees produce 
gum, but inferior to this in quality. In France, large quan- 
tities of gum are collected from plum and other fruit-trees. 

28. Whence have we Ginger ? Both from the West and 
£ast Indies, where it grows without cultivation : the root 
is the part we use. 

29. Whence have we Pepper ? Chiefly from the islands 
of Java, Sumatra, and the coast of Malabar : it grows upon 
a shrub, and the difference between the black and white 
pepper is caused by stripping off the outside skin of the 
berries, which are then of a pale colour. 

30. Where are Hops chiefly cultivated? In Sussex, Kent, 
Worcestershire, and Herefordshire. The bitter principle 

X 
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"with "which they abound, preserves beer from becoming 
acid : they grow to a considerable height, and are allowed 
to climb round long poles. 

31. What is Malt? Malt is made of barley, by steeping 
it in water; it is kept at an uniform warm temperature 
until the grains begin to sprout, and finally dried in a kiln. 
Pearl Barley is barley freed from the shell or busk. 

32. What is Indigo ? A plant grown in the warm regions 
of Asia, Africa, and America : the blue extracted from it is 
used by painters and by dyers. 

33. What is Flax ? A beautiful plant, cnltiyated only in 
rich ground, with slender stalks, small leaves, and very deli- 
cate Tight-blue flowers ; it is sown in April, and is valuable 
both for its seed, called linseed (from wnich excellent oU is 
made), and for the fibres of its stalks, which are manufao 
tured into linen. 

34. What is Hemp ? A useful plant, somewhat resem- 
bling in appearance the common nettle : it is sown in April, 
and, like flax, will flourish best in rich ground ; the outward 
covering, or peeling of the stalk, is the part made into cloth 
and cordage. What is Tow ? The refuse of hemp or flai 
after it has been dressed ; this thick gross part, when sepa- 
rated from the stem, is frequently spun into a land of yam, 
of which packing-cloths are made : it is useful in stopping 
the effusion of blood, and in making matches for cannon. 

35. What is Mohair ? A stuiF made from the hair of the 
Angora goat. What are Teasels? A species of thistle^ 
used for raising the nap on cloth. 

36. Whence comes Cork ? From an evergreen species of 
oak, growing in Italy, Spain, and Gascony. The bark is 
the part we find so useful : it is stripped in broad pieces, 
soaked in water, and then packed in bales. The cork 
brought over from Spain is slightly burnt, which causes it 
to swell, and become closer. 

37. What is Cotton ? A down procured from the inade 
of the fruit of a tree growing in the East and West Indies. 
When the fruit, which is about the size of a walnut, is ripe, 
it bursts ; the cotton is then gathered and picked for use : it 
is employed in different manufactures, particularly those of 
muslin and calico. Our chief supplies come from America) 
where the trees are extensively cultivated. 

38. What are Resins ? Thick juices oozing from several 
trees, particularly pines and firs ; they are distinguishable 
from gums by being soluble in spirit, and not in water. 

39. What is Turpentine ? A resin flowing from the larch, 
and other pines and firs : by distilling turpentine, an oil of 
great use in the arts and in medicine is obtained. 

40. What is Copal ? A resin, the produce of a tree grow- 
ing in New Spain : dissolved in turpentine it forms the wdl- 
known varnish. 
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41. What is Gamboge? A vegetable resin of a brilliant 
yeUow colour, brought from Cambodia in the East Indies : 
it is used in medicine, and as a colour. What is Guaia- 
cum? A resin exuding from the guaiacum tree, a native 
of the West Indies. 

42. What is Dragon's-blood ? A resinous substance of a 
red colour, used in dyeing, colouring, varnishes, &c., brought 
from the East Indies, South America, and Africa. 

43. What is Caoutchouc, or Indian Rubber? A very 
elastic resin brought from Asia and America ; this substance 
oozes in a liquid state from the tree in which it is found, 
and, as it dries, becomes hard, resembling leather. The 
natives catch the juice, and mould it into bottles, cups, &c. 
How are these various articles made ? By forming moulds of 
clay in the shape desired, and covering them with thin coats 
of caoutchouc, one upon another ; when thick enough, and 
well dried, the moulds are wetted and picked out, and the 
resin appears in the same state the Europeans receive it. 

44. What is Gutta Percha ? A vegetable substance re- 
sembling Indian rubber, the produce of a tree recently dis- 
covered in the island of Borneo. It possesses very singular 
properties, which have been applied with much ingenuity to 
many useful purposes. At the ordinary temperature it is 
hard, and less elastic than Indian rubber ; but if immersed 
in boiling water it can be moulded into shapes, which will be 
permanently retained. As a substitute for harness leather 
and for the soles of shoes, it is found very serviceable. 

45. How is Bird-lime made? By boiling the inner bark 
of the holly seven or eight hours in water, and then allow- 
ing it to ferment in pits for two or three weeks. It may 
also be made from the gluten of wheat, the berries of the 
misletoe, and other vegetable substances. 

46. What is Sepia ? A pigment prepared from a black 
juice secreted by the cuttle-tish ; this the fish ejects when 
pursued, to conceal it from its enemies. What is Bistre ? 
A brown colour prepared from wood-soot. 

47. What is Madder ? The root of a plant, used for dye- 
ing red. What is Fustic? The wood of a species of mul- 
berry : it is used for dyeing yellow. 

48. Whence is Mahogany procured? Chiefly from the 
island of Jamaica. What is Brazil-wood? A wood of a 
red colour brought from Brazil for the use of dyers. 

49. What is Logwood ? A tree, originally a native of 
Honduras, in America, and many parts of the Spanish West 
Indies : it is much used in dyeing black and purple. 

50. Where does the Tamarind- tree grow ? In both Indies. 
What is Pounce ? Gum Sandarach powdered ; used to pre- 
vent ink sinking into the paper after the erasure of writing. 

61. How is Macaroni made? By squeezing a dough of 
"wheat-flour through a plate perforated with small holes. 

X 2 
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What is Millet ? A grain used for puddings, which grows 
spontaneously in India, and is cultivated in Europe Terj 
successfully. 

52. What is Cassava ? The root of a plant growing io 
the West Indies, South America, and on the coast of Africa. 
It is made into bread. 

63. What is Vermicelli? A composition made of flour, 
cheese, eggs, sugar, and saifron. What is Sago ? The pith 
of a tree growing in the Moluccas. 

54. Where do Nutmegs grow ? In the Ban da Isles : the 
harvest for them is in June. They are found in the middle 
of a pear-shaped fruit : immediately surrounding the nut- 
meg is a husk, known in this country by the name of Maoe. 

65. Whence comes Cinnamon ? From the islands of 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, &c. It is the inner bark of a hand- 
some-looking tree, growing to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

66. What are Cloves ? A spice growing in the Moluccas. 
What is Manna? A kind of sugar, that exudes from a 
species of ash growing in Sicily. 

57. How are Raisins made? By allowing bunches of 
grapes to ripen, and dry upon the vines. 

58. Where is Sugar procured? From the sngar-cane, 
which is a beautiful plant, cultivated chiefly in the West 
Indies; it has long green leaves, and a bunch of silver- 
coloured flowers on the top. The juice contained in the pith 
of the cane is squeezed out, by passing them between pow- 
erful rollers, and is then boiled ; it afterwards undergoes 
many processes before we see it in the state in which it is 
brought to table. What are the different uses of the sugar- 
cane r From the dregs of the sugar, called molasses, rum 
is distilled; from the scummings of the sugar, when boihng, 
an inferior kind of spirit is made; the tops of the canes, 
and the leaves, serve as food for cattle; and the remain- 
ing parts, when the sugar has been extracted, are nsed for 
firewood. 

59. How is Soda obtained ? By burning large quantities 
of sea-weed, in most species of which it is found in con- 
siderable quantities ; for making soap and glass it is very 
valuable. 

60. What is meant by Flowers of Sulphur ? A fine pow- 
der into which sulphur is reduced: it is heated until it 
rises in vapour ; after which it condenses into very minute 
particles. 

61. How is Starch made ? By steeping wheat in water: 
the starch being insoluble in cold water, settles as a sedi- 
ment. It was first used for stiffening linen in the reign of 
Mary : hair-powder is made from starch. 

62. What is Shagreen ? Leather prepared in a peculiar 
manner, brought chiefly from Bombay, Constantinople^ 
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Poland, and Siberia. It is coloured red, green, black, or 
yellow, and used for spectacle and instrument cases. 

63. What is Tortoiseshell ? The horny plates found on 
the back of a species of turtle. 

64. What is Musk? A peculiar secretion of an animal 
about the size of a ^oat, a natiye of Tonquin. China and 
Thibet musk is used m medicine, and as a perfume. 

65. Of what is Gunpowder composed? Saltpetre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal. 

66. How is Putty made ? Wliitening, linseed-oil, with, 
sometimes, white or red lead. It is used by painters to 
stop holes and inequalities in wood-work previous to paint- 
ing, and for fixing glass in window sashes. 

67. What is Cinnabar? A mineral of a red colour, 
brought from Borneo. 

68. What is Meerschaum ? A white mineral, of an earthy 
appearance. When first dug up, it is soft, and lathers like 
soap, on which account it is used by the Tartars in washing 
their linen. The well-known Turkey tobacco-pipes are 
made of this substance. 

69. What is Cream of Tartar? A salt deposited from 
•wine, and afterwards purified. 

70. Whence do we get Salt ? It is either dug from mines, 
or sea-water is evaporated, and the salt thus obtained puri- 
fied. There are mines of rock-salt in Cheshire, Sweden, 
and Russia, and large plains of clear salt in California. 

71. What is Cat-gut ? A cord made from the entrails of 
sheep, principally used for the strings of musical instruments. 

72. What is Parchment ? The skin of sheep or goats. 
Vellum is the skin of young calves. 

73. How do we make Glue? By boiling down sinews 
and feet of animals, and drying the jelly thus obtained. 

74. What is Isinglass ? A glue made from the sound or 
swimbladder of fish. 

75. What is Guano ? A substance brought from Ichaboe, 
a rocky island on the west coast of Africa, and likewise 
from Peru; the supposed deposit of myriads of sea-birds, 
which have frequented these places probably for centuries. 
Large quantities have been imported into tins country, and 
used for manure in agriculture. 

76. What are Kermes and Cochineal? Small insects, 
whose bodies are filled with a red powder, which furnishes a 
beautiful pigment and dye. 

77. How is common Ink made? With gall-nuts and 
copperas ; a little gum is usually added. What are GtiU- 
nuts ? They are excrescences produced by insects on the 
leaves and stalks of a species of oak growing in the Levant. 

78. What is Indian Ink? A substance brought from 
China in cakes : it is used by the Chinese for writing, and 
in this country in drawing. 
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79. What is Spirits of Wine ? Spirit from which nearly 
all the water has been separated by repeated distillation: 
it is called also alcohol. What is iEther ? A light volatile 
spirit, made by distilling alcohol with acids. 

80. How are Gin and Brandy made ? The latter by dis- 
tiUing wine, or the lees of wine : gin by distilling malt, with 
juniper-berries to flavour it. 

81. How are Candles made? Common candles are made 
by dipping cotton wicks into the melted fat of animals. 
Moulds, as the name implies, are made in moulds, into 
which the melted fat is poured. 

82. What is Sealing-wax? A mixture of shellac and 
resin, variously coloured : the red by vermilion, the black 
by lamp-black. Sealing-wax was first prepared by the Por- 
tuguese, and the Dutch were for a considerable time famous 
for the manufacture. 

83. How is Paper made? Paper is made from rags, 
which are sorted and cleaned, and then taken to the mill 
They are thrown into a trough of water in whicli an engine 
is placed, with long spikes or iron fixed in it, and made to 
revolve with great rapidity. The rags are soon torn to 
pieces, and reduced to a fine pulp. Wire moulds or sieves 
are then dipped into this pulp, a small quantity of which is 
taken up, and the water left behind. The sheet of pulp is 
then passed between felt and dried on Unes ; when dry, the 
pulp or paper is taken off the lines, rubbed smooth, and 
sized. How is the size made? Of clean parchment and 
vellum shavings : the size is strained through a fine cloth, 
which is strewed with powdered white vitriol and alum; 
the paper is dipped in this, and after being pressed a third 
time, it is separated sheet by sheet to dry, and then made 
up into quires and reams. Blotting-paper is the sheet of 
paper unsized. 

84. What is the Load-stone? A kind of iron ore, which 
is magnetic. 

85. What are the uses of Emery ? It is largely employ- 
ed for polishing and grinding glass and metals. This 
mineral is procured chiefly from the island of Naxos : it 
occurs also in Guernsey and Jersey. 

86. What is Asphaltum, or Asphalte ? A mineral pitdi 
found in volcanic districts. In certain parts of France 
where volcanoes formerly existed, limestone is found strong- 
ly impregnated with asphaltum. By grinding this lime- 
stone, and melting and casting it in slabs, a useful substitute 
for stone paving has been obtained, which has been much 
used in Paris and London. 

87. What is Jet ? A species of coal found in France, and 
made into snuff-boxes and articles of jewellery. 

> 88. Name the principal Gems. Diamond, ruby, emerald, 
hyacinth, sapphire, garnet, topaz, and carbuncle. 
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AN OUTLINE 
ov 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 



1. The word Mythology signifies an account or relation 
of fables ; particularly of such things as regard false gods, 
and their idolatrous worship. 

2. Idolatry signifies the worship of images as the repre- 
sentations of some god, or gods. 

3. This practice, so abhorrent in the eyes of the One only 
liying and true God, and also contrary to human reason, 
began at a very early period. The ancestors of Abraham 
are said in Scripture to have served other gods, 

4. Its cause was the depravity and pride of the human 
heart. Different nations worshipped different gods. A 
knowledge of the Mythology of the Greeks and Romans is 
most important, because without it we can neither fully 
understand the ancient classic authors, nor many of the 
modern, from the frequent allusions made to it in their 
writings. It is also necessary to enable us to appreciate 
works of art, particularly sculpture and painting. 

6. The Greeks and Rom9.ns had many deities in common : 
these were distinguished into three classes, viz. the superior 
gods, the inferior gods, and the demigods. 

6. The superior gods of Rome were twelve in number. 
The first was Jupiter, the supreme deity, or, as he was 
called, " the king of gods and men :" the others were Juno, 
Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Vul- 
can, Mercury, and Pluto. 

7. There were, however, other gods anterior to these. 
Chaos (confusion) was the oldest of the gods. 

8. His children were Tellus (the earth), Titaea, Vesta, 
Tartarus (hell). Amor (love), Erebus (gloom), and Nox 
(night). 

9. Tellus had a son named Coelus (heaven), and many 
others. E'rebus and Nox were the parents of iEther (the 
upper air), and He'mera (day). 

10. Vesta married Coelus, and from them sprang Titan, 
Saturn, Oce'anus, Ceres, Tethys, and Ops, called also 
Rhea and Cybe'le. 

11. Titan gave up the crown to his brother Saturn, on 
condition that he should not bring up any male children. 
Saturn married Rhea, who contrived by an artifice to pre- 
serve her sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, unknown to 
him. Titan having discovered this, made war on his bro- 
ther, and defeated him; but Jupiter conquered Titan and 
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his sons, and released his father and mother, who had heen 
confined in Tartarus. 

12. Saturn was afterwards deposed hy his 
sons, and obliged to flee to Italy, where he was 
hospitably received by Janus, with whom he 
I reigned conjointly : his reign was the period 
called the golden aae. Festivals were instituted 
to his memory called the Saturnalia ; at which 
slaves were, for the time, placed on a footing 
with their masters, and revelry of all kinds in- 
dulged. Wax tapers were placed on his altars, to signify 
that he had enlightened mankind. He was also the god ci 
time and of husbandry. He is usually represented as an 
old man, with a scythe in one hand, and in the other a 
rounded serpent, having its tail in its mouth, or a key: 
sometimes also an hour-glass stands heside him, and he is 
often furnished with wings. 

13. Cybele, the mother of the gods, is variously repre- 
sented : sometimes seated in a chariot drawn, or attended, 
by two tame lions, holding in her right hand a key, or ^e 
horn of plenty, and in her left a ball ; her head is seen en- 
circled with a chaplet of oak-leaves, surmounted by turrets. 

14. Auro'ra, the goddess of morning, is sometimes de- 
scribed as rising out of the ocean in a saffiron robe, seated 
in a chariot of gold drawn by two horses, opening the gates 
of light, and scattering the dew. She was the mother of 
the wur winds. 

15. Jupiter divided the universe by lot between 
himself and his brothers. The in^mal regions 

''\ fell to Pluto, the sea to Neptune, and the oeles- 
I tial regions to Jupiter, who thus became sapreme. 
f He is variously represented, but generidly as ^ 
majestic human form, seated on a throne, with a 
sceptre in one hand and a thunder-bolt in the 
other. An eagle often sits on the sceptre, formed, it is said, 
of cypress, to denote the eternity of his empire, because 
that wood is free from corruption. 

16. Juno was the wife of Jupiter, and queen 
of heaven. Mars, the god of war ; Vulcan, the 

\ god of fire ; Hebe, the goddess of )roath, were 

I her children. The queen of the gods is generally 

^represented either as a matron in a plain modest 

dress, or in state, with a sceptre in her hand, 

riding in a golden chariot, drawn by peaoodo. 

Iris, the rainbow, was her messenger. 

17. Vulcan, the son of Jupiter and Juno, was the eod of 
fire. He is described as lame and ugly; yet had tor his 
wife Venus, the most beautiful of the goddesses. 

18. Hebe, for her extraordinary beauty, was made the 
goddess of youth, and had the office of cup-bearer to Jupiter 
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bestowed on her. She is represented as a yonng Tirgin 
crowned with flowers, and arrayed in a variegated garment. 
19. Mars, the son of Juno, and the god of war, 
has a fierce aspect, is covered with armour, and 
i brandishes a spear in his right hand. His cha- 
j riot, drawn by two horses, is driven by Bellona, 
/his sister, the goddess of war. Discord flies be- 
fore, and Terror, Fear, Anger, and Clamour sur- 
round him ; or he is drawn more simply as in 
the engraving. 

20. Seres was the goddess of corn and harvests, and is 
said to have taught mankind agriculture. She is frequently 
described with a garland of ears of corn on her head, hold*- 
ing a lighted torch in one hand, and a poppy in the other. 

21. Mercury, the son of Jupiter and Maia, was 
> commonly styled the messenger of the gods. 
\ He was also the god of merchants and thieves, 
I and guide of departed spirits to the realms of 
Pluto. By the Greeks he was called Hermes, 
W t. e, the god of eloquence. He is represented as 
^^siJ^ a young man, wearing on his head a winged cap, 
and on his feet winged sandals ; he carries in his right hand 
a wand entwined with two serjjents, and sometimes, as god 
of traffic, he holds a purse in his left. 

22. Pluto, a son of Saturn, and god of the 

infernal regions, is usually drawn as seated on 

. a throne, holding a sceptre which has two teeth, 

and the three-headed dog, Cerberus, at his 

' feet : sometimes also with a key, to denote that 

those who enter his kingdom are locked in for 

ever. His wife was Proserpine, the daughter of 

Ceres, whom he forcibly abducted whilst gathering flowers 
in the plains of Euna. 

23. Venus, the daughter of Jupiter and Dio'ne, was the 
eoddess of love and beauty. Cupid, the god of love, was 
her son and attendant. 

24. Neptune is generally represented sitting 
or standing in a chariot made of a shell, drawn 
by sea-horses or dolphins, holding a trident in 
I his hand, with which he rules the waves ; while 
sea-nymphs and tritons, with their trumpets 
made of shells, sport around him. Amphitrite 
_ was his favourite wife. 
26. Latona, the daughter of Saturn, was the mother of 
Apollo and Diana, and Jupiter their father. 

26. Diana, the sister of Apollo, was the goddess of hunt- 
ing ; she had a threefold divinity, and was called Luna, or 
the moon, in heaven ; Diana on earth ; and Hecate in the 
lower regions. Her temple at Ephesus was most renowned, 
and one of the seven wonders of the world. She is usually 

X 3 
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drawn with a bent bow and quiver, attended by dogs, and 
having a crescent on her forehead. 

27. Apollo was the god of the sun, divinatioo, 
healing, music, and archery : the most distin- 
[ guislied of his children were, 1. ^sculapius, the 
god of physic and surgery: 2. Orpheus, who 
j excelled in music, so as to be able to move by 
the sweetness of his strains not only men, but 
also the lower animals, and even inanimate na- 
ture; 3. Circe, a famous sorceress; and 4. Phaeton, who 
attempted to drive his father's chariot for a day, and not 
being able to manage the horses, set both heaven and earth 
on fire. Apollo is represented as a beautiful beardless yoons 
man, with long hair, crowned with laurel, and a quiver fiifl 
of arrows behind his back, — his garments and sandals shin- 
ing with gold. His most famous oracles were at Delphi 
and Delos. 

28. Minerva, the goddess of wisdonoi and war, 

was said to have sprung from the head of Japi- 

\ ter, a goddess armed from head to foot. She was 

jalso called Pallas, and by the Greeks Athe'na. 

f She is generally represented with a helmet on 

her head, on the crest of which is a nodding 

plume, a spear in one hand, and in the other a 

shield with a Gorgon's head upon it. 

29. Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and Sem'ele, was the god 
of wine, good cheer, and jollity ; his festivals, called BctcAa- 
ncdia, were celebrated with great excesses. He is variously 
represented, and much praised by the poets. 

30. Vesta, the goddess of fire, was the daugh- 
ter of Saturn and Cybele, (who was also called 
I Vesta). She was worshipped by the Romans. 
In her sanctuary a fire was continually kept 
I lighted by a certain number of virgins, who had 
devoted themselves to her service. On some 
medals she appears holding a drum in one hand, 
and a small figure of victory in the other. 

Astraea, goddess of justice. 
iEolus, god of the winds. 
Autumnus, the god of fruits. 
Ageno'ria, the goddess of industry. 
At6, goddess of revenge. 
Bapta, goddess of shame. 
Celli'na, the goddess of hills. 
Comus, god of revelry and feasting. 
Concordia, goddess of peace. 
Discordia, the goddess of contention. 
Fama, or Fame, the goddess of reputation. 
Fides, goddess of faith and honesty. 
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Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

Fortune, the goddess of riches and poverty, happiness and 
misery, hlessings and pains ; said to be bUnd. 

Harpoc'rates, the god of silence. 

Historia, goddess of history. 

Hyge'ia, goddess of health. 

Hymen, god of marriage. 

Janus, god of the year ; he was said to be endowed with the 
knowledge of the past and the future. 

Lares, household gods among the Romans ; they were also 
called Pena'tes. 

Mnemos'yne, goddess of memory. 

Momus, god of mirth and raillery. 

Mors, goddess of death. 

Morph'eus, god of dreams. 

Pan, the god of shepherds. 

Pitho, goddess of eloquence. 

Proserpine, wife to Pluto, queen of the infernal regions. 

Plutus, god of riches. 

Pomo'na, soddess of fruits and autumn. 

Priapus, the god of gardens. 

Proteus, a sea-god, said to have the power of changing him- 
self into any shape -he pleased. 

Psyche, goddess of bliss. 

Somnus, god of sleep. 

Sylva'nus, god of the woods. 

ll^rminus, god of boundaries. 

Thetis, goddess of the sea. 

Vacu'na, goddess of idle persons. 

Vertumnus, god of the spring. 

Fates, three sisters, entrusted with the lives of mortals; 

; their names were Clotho, La'chesis, and A'tropos. 

Furies, three sisters, armed with snakes and lighted torches : 
their names were Alecto, Megsera, and Tisiph'one. 

Graces, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter, and attendants 
upon Venus and the Muses : their names were Aglai'a, 
Thali'a, and Euphros'yne. 

Gorgons, three hideous women, who had but one eye in the 
middle of their foreheads; their names were Eury'ale, 
Medu'sa, and Stheno. 

Muses, the nine daughters of Jupiter, and Mnemos'yne the 
goddess of memory ; they presided over the sciences, and 
were called Calli'ope, Cli'o, Er'ato, Euter'pe, Melpom'ene, 
Polyhymnia, Terpsich'ore, Thali'a, and Urania. Calliope, 
was the muse of eloquence, and heroic poetry; Clio, of 
history ; Erato, of amorous poetry ; Euterpe, of music ; 
Melpomene, of tragedy ; Polyhymnia, of rhetoric ; Terp- 
sichore, of dancing ; Thalia^ of comedy, and lyric poetry ; 
and Urania, of astronomy. 
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Harpies, three monsters, with the faces of women, tha 
bodies of yultures, and hands and feet armed with claws; 
their names were Aello, Ocyp'ete, and Celseno. 

Hesperldes, three sisters, who kept golden apples in a gar- 
den, guarded by a dragon : Hercules slew the dra^on^ and 
carried off the apples. 

Acco, an old woman, remarkable for talking to herself at 
the glass, and refusing what she most wished for. 

Ach'eron, a river in hell. 

Achilles, a Grecian, who signalized himself at the siege of 
Troy ; and is said to have been dipped by his mother in 
the river Styx, which rendered him invulnerable in every 
j^art except his right heel, by which she held him. 

Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, extremely beautiful. 

Actse'on, a famous hunter, changed by Diana into a stag, 
for disturbing her while bathing. 

Ado'nis, a youth said to be extremely beautiful, and beloved 
by Venus. 

iE'acus, one of the judges of hell. 

iE'gis, the shield of Minerva, who placed it npon the head of 
Medusa, which turned into stone all who looked at it. 

^ge'ria, a beautiful nymph, worshipped by the Romans. 

Ambrosia, the food of the gods. 

Arachne, a woman turned into a spider, for contending with 
Minerva at spinning. 

Argus, a man said to have had an hundred eyes, changed 
by Juno into a peacock. 

Atalan'ta, a woman remarkable for her swift running. 

Atlas, the son of Jupiter, said to have supported the neayeiu 
on his shoulders ; afterwards turned into a mountain. 

Aver'nus, a lake on the borders of hell. 

Bria'reus, a giant, said to have had fifty heads, and one 
hundred hands. 

Bruma'lia, feasts held in honour of Bacchus. 

Cadu'ceus, the rod which Mercury carried, and the emblem 
of peace. 

Castalides, a name given to the Muses. 

Castor and Pollux, tWo brothers, who had immortality con- 
ferred upon them alternately by Jupiter : they form that 
constellation in the heavens called Gremini. 

Centaurs, creatures half men, half horses, said to have in- 
habited Thessaly. 

Cer'berus, a dog with three heads, which kept the gates 
of Orcus. 

Charon, the ferry-man of the regions of departed spirits. 

Charities, a name for the Graces. 

Chi'ron, a centaur, who taught iEsculapius physic, and Her- 
cules astronomy : he was afterwards made the constella- 
tion of Sagitta'rius. 
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Circe, a famous enchantress. 

Cocy'tus, a river in liell, flowing from the river Styx. 

Cyclops, the workmen of Vulcan, who had only one eye in 

the middle of their forehead. 
Delos, the island where Apollo was born, and had a cele* 

brated oracle. 
Dr/ades, nymphs of the woods. 
Daph'ne, a beautiful woman, changed into the laorel-tree as 

sne fled from Apollo. 
Elysium, the paradise of the heathen. 
K'rebus, a river in hell, famed for its blackness. 
Ganymede, a beautiful boy, made cup-bearer to Jupiter. 
Genii, good and evil guardian angels. 
Gordius, a king of Phrygia, who was famed for fastening a 

knot of cords, on which the empire of Asia depended, in 

so intricate a manner, that Alexander the Great, not 

being able to untie it, cut it asunder. 
Gyges, a shepherd, who possessed a ring, which rendered 

him invisible when he turned the stone towards his body. 
Hamadry'ades, nymphs said to have lived in oak-trees. 
Hericon, a famous mountain in Boeotia, sacred to Apollo 

and the Muses. 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter, famed for his great strength 

and numerous exploits. 
Hes'perus, or Vesper, the poetic name for the evening star. 
Hydra, a serpent with seven heads, killed by Hercules. 
Ida, a famous mountain near Troy. 
Ixi'on, a man who for his crimes was fastened in Tartarus 

to a wheel perpetually turning round. 
Iris, the messenger of Juno, changed by her into the rainbow. 
Letiie, a river in hell, whose waters had the power of caus- 
ing forgetfulness. 
Lucifer, the poetic name for the morning star. 
Mede'a, a famous sorceress. 
Midas, a king of Phrygia, who had the power given him by 

Bacchus of turning whatever he touched into gold. 
Minos, one of the judges of hell, famed for his justice: he 

was king of Crete. 
Nereides, sea nymphs : there were fifty of them. 
Naiades, nymphs of rivers and fountains. 
Ni'obe, a woman said to have wept herself into a statue, for 

the loss of her fourteen children. 
Nectar, the beverage of the gods. 
Olym'pus, a famous mountain in Thessaly, the resort of 

the gods. 
Pacto'lus, a river, said to have golden sands. 
Pando'ra, a woman made by Vulcan, and endowed with gifts 

by all the gods and goddesses : she had a box given her 

containing all kinds of evils, with Hope at the bottom. 
Pe'gasus, a winged horse, belonging to Apollo and the Muses. 
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Phaeton, the son of Apollo, who asked the guidance of his 
father's chariot, as a proof of his divine descent; bat 
managed it so ill, that he set the world on fire. 

Phleg'ethon, a boiling river in hell. 

Prome'theus, a man, who, assisted by Minerva, stole fire 
from heaven, with which he is said to have animated a 
figure formed of clay : Jupiter, as a punishment for his 
audacity, condemned him to be chained to Mount Cauca- 
sus, with a vulture perpetually gnawing his liver. 

Rgmies, a people only a span high, inhabitants of Lybia. 

Python, a serpent which Apollo killed ; and in memory of 
it, instituted Pythian games. 

Pyr'amus and Thisbe, two fond lovers, who killed them- 
selves with the same sword, and turned the berries of 
the mulberry-tree, under which they died, from white 
to brown. 

Pindus, a mountain in Thessaly, sacred to the Muses. 

Phile'mon and Baucis, a poor old man and woman, who 
entertained Jupiter and Mercury in their travels through 
Phrygia. 

Polyphe mus, the son of Neptune, a cruel monster, whom 
Ulvsses destroyed. 

Rhadaman'thus, one of the judges of hell. 

Saturnalia, feasts sacred to Saturn. 

Satyrs, priests of Bacchus, half men, half goats. 

Stentor, a Grecian, whose voice was as strong and loud as 
that of fifty men together. 

Syrens, sea monsters, who charmed people with the sweet- 
ness of their music, and then devoured them. 

Sis'yphus, a man doomed to roll a large stone up a mountain 
in Tartarus, which continually rolled back, as a punish- 
ment for his perfidy and numerous robberies. 

Styx, a river in hell, by which the gods swore ; and their 
oaths when thus taken were always kept sacred. 

Temp6, a beautiful vale in Thessaly, the resort of the gods. 

Tar'tarus, the abode of the wicked in hell. 

Triton, Neptune's son, and his trumpeter. 

Tropho'nius, the son of Apollo, who gave oracles in a gloomy 
cave, and was greatly honoured by the Greeks. 

Tan'talus, the son of Jupiter, who serving up the limbs of 
his son Pelops in a dish, to try the divinity of the gods, 
was plunged up to the chin in a lake of hell, and doomed 
to perpetual hunger and thirst, as a punishment for his 
barbarity. 

Ulysses, a celebrated leader of the Greeks in the Trojan 
war, to whose eminent services the capture of the city 
is mainly ascribed. 

Zephyrus, the poetic name for the west wind. 



LATIN TERMS AND PHRASES 

IN FREQUENT USE. 



Ad absurdum. Showing the ab- 
surdity of a contrary opinion. 

Ad captandum vulfftts. To catch 
the rabble. 

Ad honmes. For decency's sake. 

Ad pair es. Death; or the abode 
of the just. 

Ad valorem. In proportion to the 
value. 

Alias. Otherwise. 

Alibi. Elsewhere ; or being in 
another place. 

Alma mater. A benign mother. 

Altemis horis. Every other hour. 

Ana. Of each ingredient an equal 
quantity. 

A.M. Anno mundi. In the year of 
the world. 

Ante Christum. Before Christ. 

Arffumentum ad hominem. An 
argument to the man. 

Anguis in herba, A snake in the 
grass. 

A priori. From cause to effect. 

Audi alteram partem. Hear the 
other party. 

Bondjide. Without fraud or deceit. 

Brutumfulfnen. A harmless thun- 
derbolt. 

Cacoethes scribendi. An eager de- 
sire for writing. 

CcBteris paribus. The rest, or 
other tilings being alike. 

Contra bones mores. Against good 
morals. 

Credenda. Things to be believed. 

Cura et valeas. Take care of thy 
health. 

De facto. From the fact. 

Delenda est Carthago. Carthage 
must be destroyed. 

De morttds nil nisi bonum. Speak 
nothing but good of the dead. 

D.O.M. Deo Optimo maximo. De- 
dicated to the Almighty ; or 
God is all-powerful. 

Ergo. Therefore. 

Ex cathedrd. From the chair. 

Exempli gratia^ or e. g. For ex- 
ample. 

Ex officio. By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte. On one side. 



Fas est et ab hoste doceri. It is al- 
lowable to derive instruction 
even from an enemy. 

Felo de se. A self-murderer. 

Ferte naiura. Of a wild nature. 

Fiat Justitia, met caelum. Let jus- 
tice be done, though the hea- 
vens should fall. 

Fortes fortunajuvat. Fortune fa- 
vours the bold. 

Genus irritabile vatum. The irri- 
table tribe of poets. 

Haud passibus cequis. With une- 
qual steps. 

Hinc ilia lachrynue. Hence these 
tears. 

Hortus siccus. A dry garden : a 
collection of the leaves of plants 
in a dried state. 

Id genus omne. All persons ef 
that description. 

Inter nos. Between ourselves. 

In vacuo. In empty space. 

In statu quo. As it was before. 

In commendam. In trust or recom- 
mendation. 

In esse; in posse. In being; pos- 
sible. 

In forma pauperis. As a pauper. 

In propria per sond. In person. 

In vino Veritas. There is truth in 
wine. 

Ipse dixit. He said it ; or an as- 
sertion without proof. 

Ipso facto. In tlie fact itself. 

Labor omnia vincit. Labour con- 
quers all things. 

Lapstts lingua. Slip of the tongue. 

Locum tenens. One who officiates 
for another. 

L.S. Locus sigiUi. The place of 
the seal. 

Major domo. One who lays in 
provision for a family. 

Malum in se ; malum prohibitum. 
An evil in itself — a thing evil, 
because forbidden. 

Mens sibi conscia recti. A mind 
conscious of rectitude. 

Multum in parvo. Much in little. 

Mutcttis mutandis. Changing of 
words that require it. 
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LATIN TERMS AND PHRASES. 



Ng phu vUra, To the utmost. 

Nem, con. Without oppoution. 

NeeeuUcu rum habet leges. Neces- 
sity has no law. 

Nemo mortaUum omnUnu horia ea- 
pU» No man is wise at all times. 

Ne autor ultra crepidam. Let not 
the cobbler go beyond his last. 

Nolens volene. Without consent, 
not willing. 

Non compos mentis. Not sound 
in mind. 

Nil desperandum. Never despair. 

Non constat. It does not appear. 

Ifon sequitur. Nothing follows. 

Noscitur a sociis. He is known by 
his companions. 

Onus probandi. Weight of proof. 

Otium cum digniiate. Ease with 
dignity. 

Pari passu. By similar gradation. 

ParnohHefrairum (ironically). A 
noble pair of brothers. 

Pammm parva decent. Little 
things become a little man. 

Passim. Every where. 

Pendente lite. While the suit is 
pending. 

Per fas et nefas. Through right 
and wrong. 

Poeia noscitur, non fit. Nature, 
not study, must form a poet. 

Posse comitatus. The collective, 
force of a county, or shire. 

Post meridiem. Afternoon. 

Pro aris et foeis. For civil and 
religious rights. 

Prcbatum est. It is tried, and 
proved. 

Pro rata. In proportion, or ac- 
cording to what one can afford. 

Pro h&c vice. For this turn. 

Quantum sufficit. Enough, suffi- 
cient. 

Quasi dicas. As if you should say. 

Quid pro quo. Tit for tat. 

RsguiesccU in pace. May he rest 
in peace. 



Res angusta domi. Narrow cir- 
cumstances at home. 

Risttm teneatis, amicit Can you 
refrain from laughter, friends 1 

Scripsit, Wrote it. 

Sculpsit, Engraved it. 

Seriatim. In regular order. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. Thus the 
glory of the world passes away. 

Sine qua non. An indispensable 
condition. 

Sine die. Without naming anj 
particular day. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
Gentle in the manner, but vigo- 
rous in the deed. 

Sui generis. Of its own kind. 

Summum bonum. The chief good. 

Subpoma, A summons to attend 
a court. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis. The times are perpe- 
tually changing, and we change 
with the times. 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Tempusfugit. Time flies. 

Ubi supra. Where above-men- 
tioned. 

Ultima ratio regum. The last 
reasoning of kings (arms). 

Ultimatum. A final answer. 

Vade mecum. Go with me : a 
constant companion. 

Veluti in speculum. A s in a mirror. 

Verbatim, Word for word, literallj. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est. The 
language of truth is simple. 

Vice. In the room of. 

Vice versd. On the contrary. 

Videlicet, Namely. 

Vi et armis. By main force. 

Vis inertia, A property of matter. 

Vivd voce. By word of mouth. 

Vox et prcBterea nihil. A voice 
and nothing more. 

Vox pqpuli. Voice of the people. 

Vox Dei, The voice of God. 

&c. Etcatera, And others. 
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